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The Old Neighborhood .... William Iversen 

Assigh . Mary Lavin 

Love Me, Love My Mother . Ethel Edison Gordon 
From Here to Sąuaresoille . . . Eileen Jensen 

| COMPLETE NOVEL | 

TheTug of Evil 

BY JOHN D. MacDONALD 

Why did he have the drining urge to destroy himself 
and the woman who loved him ? A novel of suspensę. 















THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
Hair may be styled many ways, but to be beautiful it must 
be soft and shining. The Breck Shampoo for your individual 
hair condition brings out the natural loveliness of your hair. 
One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo 
is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal 
hair. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair clean and shining. 
New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
■ Red for dry hair ■ Yellow for oily hair Si Blue for normal hair 


FOR THE YOUNGER MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMILY USE NEW BRECK CHILDREN SHAMPOO 



America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 






*We’re looking 
for people who 
like to draw 


I f you like to draw, America's 12 
Most Famous Artists want to help 
you find out whether you can be 
trained to be a professional artist. 

Some time ago, we found that many 
men and women who could (and 
should) have become artists never did. 
Some were unsure of their talent. 
Others just couldn’t get professional 
art training without leaving home or 
giving up their jobs. 

A Plan to Help Others 

We decided to do something about 
this. Taking time off from our busy art 
careers, we pooled the extensive 
knowledge of art, the professional 
know-how, and the priceless trade se- 
crets which we had learned through 
years of successful experience. 

Illustrating this knowledge with 
5,000 special drawings, we organized a 
series of lessons covering every aspect 
of drawing and painting... lessons 
that anyone could take right in their 
own homes and in their spare time. 
We then perfected a very personal and 
elfective method for criticizing a stu¬ 
dent^ drawings and paintings. 

Our training has worked well. It has 
helped thousands find success in art. 

Gertrudę Vander Poel, for example, 
had never drawn a thing until she 
enrolled with us. Now a swank New 
York gallery sells her paintings. 

Typist to Fashion Artist 

With our training, Wanda Pickulski 
was able to give up her typing job to 
become the fashion artist for a local 
department storę. 

Stanley Bowen had three children to 
support and was trapped in a “no- 
future” job. By studying with us, at 
home in his spare time, he landed a 
good job as advertising artist. Now he 
has a wonderful futurę ahead. 

New Mother Wins New Job 

When Kathryn Gorsuch left her duli, 
clerical job to have a baby, she madę 
good use of the waiting months by 


studying art at home. At the time the 
baby was seven months old, Kathryn 
was able to go back to work for the 
same company—this time as a well-paid 
commercial artist. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored with 
an “ordinary” job when she sent for 
our talent test. Soon after she began 
our training, she was offered a job as a 
fashion artist. Today, she does high- 
style fashion illustration in New York. 
Eams Seven Times as Much 
Erie Ericson worked in a garage while 
he studied nights with us. Today, he 
is a successful advertising artist, eams 
seven times as much... and is having 
a new home built for his family. 

“I now have extra money for trips 
and a bank account to do with as I 
please,” says housewife Doris Hagen. 
“Without your Course, I would not 
have had a profession.” 

Virginia Tootill writes: “The sale of 
my paintings has morę than paid for 
my Course. It’s building an addition 
to the house for our new baby.” 

Send For Famous Artists Talent Test 
To find other men and women with 
talent worth developing, we have 
created a special 12-page Art Talent 
Test. Thousands of people formerly 
paid $1 for this test. But now our 
school offers it free and will grade it 
free. People who reveal talent through 
this test are eligible for professional 
training by the School. Simply mail 
the coupon today. 

r -1 

Famous Artists Sehools 
Studio 5029, Wostport, Conn. 

j I would like to find out whether I have | 
j art talent worth developing. Please send i 
I me, without obligation, your Famous 1 
I Artists Talent Test. 
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1. Also: Let It Rain, 
Stairway to the Sea, 
Flame of Love, etc. 


STEREO 

RECORDS 

ijaieve/iq 
r Ymkica&hdibl 



I P Eugene Ofm.ndy_| 

5. A Night on Sald 
Mountain, Steppes of 
Central Asia, etc. 


Necessarily So; etc. Easy to Love, 9 mi 


-Boston DailyRecord 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

’ 1 



10. A brilliant new 
performance of thls 
popular concerto 

13. But Not for Me, 
Fascinatin'Rhythm, 
Man 1 Love, 9 morę 

2. 1001 hi-fi de- 
lights. "...top-notch 
sound" - Billboard 

1 MORĘ SING ALONG 

g ITC H 


H 


9. Sweet Adellne, For 15. An exclting array 
Me and My Gal, of 16classlcaland 
Pretty Baby, 13 morę popular selections 


18. Rain In Spain, 
‘ uld Have Bance 
I Night, etc. 


COLUMBIA (g) RECORD CLUB offers new members 

ANY SIX 

of these 12" long-playing STEREO records 

F0R $^L98 

ONLY “ .- -, 

| Retail Value up to $35.88 | 

if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections 
trom the morę than 150 to be madę available during the coming 12 months 



ll.Atso: Blessed Are 24. "Musical 
They That Mourn, ment that’s t 
Come Ye Saints, etc. beat” - Yarie 


3.Stella by Starlight, 25. Superbly played 40. I Miss You So, 
Pacific Sunset, Yes- by one of Europe’s Speak Low, Time 
' finest orchestras After Time, 9 morę 


36. A musical land- 26. Blue Moon, Fools 
sapę .. . "spacious, gurt ln,_Don't Worry 



the Dark, 5 morę 


30. Ajexander's Rag- 
Cheek, Always, etc. 



•19. Tales from the 12. tondonderry Air, 22. "Enormous tal- 
Vienna Woods, Blue Shenandoah, 11 morę ent and technique” 
Danube, 8 others folksong fayorites - Chicago News 


FRANKIE/ 

LAINE 


1 “No symphony ^OmjKfss,wm You 



31. You’ve Changed, 35.“Oneofthegreat, 50. Come w 
Body and Soul, I Got great albums” —San That Old Feeling, 
It Bad, “ • - - 
















































































WHAT GOES ON AT COSMOPOLITAN 


The Cosmos 
at Cosmo 


e dropped plumb into the mid- 
dle of that mysterious science— 
astrology—when we went to a 
cocktail party at Carlton House given by 
Mary J. Roebling for world-famous as- 
trologer, Carroll Righter. Between bites 
of canapes hot and cold, we learned that 
something like forty million Americans 
are devout followers of astrology; that 
they firmly believe astrology can predict 
their economic, emotional, and physical 
health; that they spend one hundred mil¬ 
lion dollars a year finding out how 
healthy they will be; and that we defi- 
nitely prefer hot canapes to cold. 

Jeanette MacDonald, we also dis- 
covered, is, like us, Gemini. Mary Roe¬ 
bling is Leo, and so is editor Jim Palmer, 



The starry set: Mary Roebling, H. La B., 
James Palmer, and Jeanette MacDonald. 


who handled the article “Is Your Fate in 
the Stars?” which tells what the new year 
holds for such folk as Khrushchey and 
Nixon. For your fate, see page 40. 

What’s in a Name? 

Editors are bom with suspicion in their 
bones. They cannot rest until they have, 


working tenaciously, uncovered the true 
meaning of each word that goes into their 
magazine. This can, on occasion, lead 
them into many a bog—at the moment, an 
Irish bog. 

When Cosmopolitan decided to pub- 
lish Irish writer Mary Lavin’s short story, 
“Assigh” (see page 80), we realized we 
did not know what the word “assigh” 
(possibly Gaelic? possibly a typographi- 
cal error?) meant. Almost at our dead- 
line, we telephoned the Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, publishers of the story in Miss 
Lavin’s collection, Selected Stories. We 
were informed that the editor who han¬ 
dled the story was, lamentably, out of 
town; they did not know. 

We then turned to the staff at the Irish 
Consulate, who obligingly consulted their 
Gaelic dictionary. No luck. Next, we ap- 
pealed to Dr. Mario Pei, noted philologist 
at Columbia University. Dr. Pei ulti- 
mately referred us to the outstanding au- 
thority on Gaelic, Professor John Hughes, 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. Pro¬ 
fessor Hughes, who is also lectuter in 
Irish at Columbia University, suggested 
three possibilities whose Gaelic pronun- 
ciations are similar to that of “assigh”: 
astigh, which means “inside”; aisti, 
meaning “away from her”; and i suidhe, 
meaning “sitting [and waiting].” Any of 
these, in this story of a father’s sudden 
cruelty to his daughter and its effect on 
the man who loves her, could apply. But 
did one apply? 

Hurriedly, we sent cables to author 
Mary Lavin in Ireland, hoping that a bi- 
cycle-riding postman would pedał post- 
haste to the Lavin farm in County Meath 
near Dublin, and an explanation would 
reach our office in New York in time for 
publication. But no. Could our message 
have been misunderstood? 


Currently, still in this bog and sinking 
fast, we are composing a cable to Miss 
Lavin, this time in Gaelic. (If you know 
the answer, please write us.) But by what- 
ever name the story is called, it’s sure- 
ly a minor masterpiece in the tradition 
of Liam 0’Flaherty, Sean 0’Faolain, and 
Frank 0’Connor, the group to which a 
writer of Miss Lavin’s caliber belongs. 

Artists and Models 

The girl who drew the monsters for our 
“Monsters Around the World” article on 
page 56 is no monster herself. Marie 
Nonnast is, in fact, a long-legged beauty 
who often acts as model for magazine il- 



Marie Nonnast and domestic beast. 


lustrations by her artist-husband, Paul 
Nonnast, winner of several Gold Medals 
at the Philadelphia Art Directors’ shows. 

The Nonnasts live in a Victorian brick 
house in Bucks County. They met a dozen 
years ago when Paul was teaching at 
Philadelphia’s Moore Institute of Art and 
Marie was one of his students. “The 
school used to be called ‘The Philadel¬ 
phia School of Design for Women,’ ” 
Paul told us, “but it was usually referred 
to as ‘The School of Designing Women.’ ” 
So they were married. 

The monster illustrations represent Mrs. 
Nonnast’s first excursion into the world 
of Abominable Snowmen and sea ser- 
pents. After viewing a footprint of one of 
the Snowmen, in the interests of research, 
she stated firmly that it is a world she is 
happy to stay out of. Anybody who wants 
to look for the Jersey Devil or the like 
can go without her. —H. La B. 
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Editor 
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BECAUSE they are typical of the kind of selection members of the Club receive. 
BECAUSE they are representatwe of the enormous satings members enjoy. 

These lifetime sets speak for themselves to anyone who knows books. We want to point out though that they can, depending on 
the choices you make, represent immediate savings of as much as $30.50. Furthermore—look at the books pictured below—all Book 
Find Club selections. Isn t it altogether likely that you will want to choośe at least five morę such books during the next year—at 
savings up to 50%—from the morę than 100 selections and alternates that will be available to you as a member? And remember—after 
every fourth selection that you take you will receive a valuable bonus book without charge, of the same high quality as your selec¬ 
tions. Begin your membership today; make your first Book Find selection from the outstanding group of current books shown 
below, and choose any two of the fine sets above, which will be sent to you free as an introductory gift. 


The Book Find Club offers you 


















OUR READERS WRITE 

The Bead Stringers 


ON O UH SI OK 

Minneapolis, Minnesota: I regret that I 
did not at once write to tell you how 
superb was your August issue deyoted 
to Writing. I do so now and take issue 
with two of your critics (“Our Readers 
Write,” November): 

So Mr. Marąuand should not classify 
writers as maladjusted! Does your corre- 
spondent not know that it is the wounded 
oyster that mends its shell with pearl? 
(Christopher Morley) Undoubtedly those 
who string words together like so many 
beads feel no pain. Their work appears 
in the myriad publications devoted to the 
trivia of life. But the writers who create 
memorable men and women locked in 
cells not unlike our own, these writers 
are no bead stringers. 

The caustic attack upon Mr. Gehman 
loses substance in Mr. Gehman’s reply 
and still morę in the words of Mr. Louis 
M. Lyons, curator of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Nieman Fellowship program. He 
pointed out that though newspaper men 
as a whole are today better paid than 
they were in pre-Guild days, there is less 
money available to reward exceptional 
talent, and the talent seeks other mar- 
kets. Managing editors, he said, find it 
difficult to weed out the misfits and the 
unąualified. The only relation to the 
profession of journalism borne by many 
of these employees is that they work in 
the same building. —clara w. nelson 

TICKETS 1*1.KASK 

New York, New York: We were truły 
delighted reading your report “Great 
Theatres of the World” (November) . . . 
especially pleased with the part dealing 
with the Burgtheater. 

We are surę you will not mind if we 
use this occasion to point to a minor 
error in the picture layout. The photo 





The Deutches Yolkstheater 


identified as the former Max Reinhardt 
Theatre (now the Deutsches Yolksthe¬ 
ater) is actually a view of the Burg¬ 
theater in Vienna. —kurt hampe. 

Sorry for the slip, —The Editors. 
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SI7.Y PAHKEK’S CKIMK 

Tacoma, Washington: It is an absolute 
crime for any woman to be that flawless- 



Suzy Parker in T. B. O. E. 


ly gorgeous! I’m referring to Suzy Parker 
[Cosmopolitan’ s Noyember cover girl], of 
course. 

—MRS. M. F. BAKULA 

TIGHT SUIKEZK 

Ottawa, Canada: One thing puzzled me 
in Harriet La Barre’s fascinating round- 
up of great world theatres (Noyember). 
About the Comedie Franęaise she writes: 
“Today these clothes [originally worn 
by seventeenth-century noblemen are] 
so incredibly smali that they will not 
fit even the smallest actress at the 
Comedie . . .” 

Have they simply shrunk that much, 
or are all today’s French aristocrats that 
much larger than those of three centuries 
ago? —PAUL A. GARDNER 

Frenchmen and all of us are that much 
larger. —The Editors. 

THE HAKI) IIOAII TO SUCCESS 

Washington, D. C.: Just a word about 
that highly interesting article entitled 
“Multi - Million - Dollar Talent Racket” 
(Noyember). 

The young people who fali for such 
rackets are usually trying to avoid hard 
work. They don’t realize the years of 
training and experience reąuired before 
success is attained. 

The National Academy of Broadcast- 
ing has any number of applicants who 
want to be “disc jockeys” or to play 
leading roles in TV plays. When con- 
fronted with a twenty-five-hour-a-week 
Schedule of classes in diction, foreign 
language pronunciation, script writing, 
journalism, radio and television drama, 
musie programing, production, and other 
subjects, they are aghast. 


They do not realize that their first 
experience should be in a smali station 
and that it is to their advantage to know 
about all phases of the broadcasting pro¬ 
fession. 

Since broadcasting these days offers 
so much security and sińce there are so 
many opportunities for employment, ex- 
troverts with artistic leanings would do 
well to come to grips with reality and 
not be deceived by those who promise 
sudden famę. —alice keith, 

MORAŁ UO»K 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: In the Sep- 
tember issue of your magazine Mrs. 
Claire Ridder writes attacking the ar¬ 
ticle “Our Sterilization Scandal” (pub- 
lished in the July Cosmopolitan). She 
claims that a State has no legał or morał 
right to compel a woman to bear a child 
conceiyed in criminal rape or incest and 
ends her letter by asking, “Must a woman 
have a baby? Who says so?” As a gov- 
ernment major in college may I attempt 
to answer her difficult ąuestion? 

The judicial system of the United 
States is based upon the Christian con- 
cept of morality as inherited from Europę, 
which in tum took many of its principles 
from Judaism. This Judeo-Christian codę 
of morality considers abortion a crime 
against both God and the State. This 
concept of morality further considers 
such an act outright murder. If the 
United States wishes to change the foun- 
dations of its morał and legał systems, 
then it would be possible to have con- 
stitutional laws permitting abortion and 
sterilization. But so long as we cling to 
the philosophy of government and law 
which we now hołd, we cannot legally 
or morally pass such laws. To do so 
would be a contradiction so great as to 
shake the legał system to its core. We 
must remain true to those basie princi¬ 
ples of which we Americans are so proud. 

—JOHN T. BOGART 
l*AKEVrS AND EDI KATION 

Santurce, Puerto Rico: The real theme 
of your excellent feature article, “Don’t 
Push Your Child Too Far,” in Septem- 
ber’s Cosmopolitan, is the implied 
problem—the failure of many of our col¬ 
lege students to attain “maturity and in- 
dependence” because of a complexity of 
unhealthy pąrent-child relationships in 
the pre-college years. It would be im- 
possible to overemphasize those early in- 
fluences which produce the insecurity of 
the college student who lacks the inner 
strength to accept disappointment, the 
anxiety of the student who is unable to 
concentrate on his studies, etc. 

We hope that parents read the article 
carefully enough to discover that the 
seeds of college breakdowns are probably 
sown long before their children ever set 
foot on a campus, and we hope that your 
finał appeal for morę widespread psychi¬ 
atrie help is effective. —mrs. a. cattan 





To introduce you to THE RCA VlCT0R POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 

[ NATIONALLY ADVERTISEO PRICES TOTAl UP TO $29.90] 

EITHER STEREO orREGULAR L.P. 


ANY FIVE 


... if you agree to buy six albums from 
the Club during the next 12 months 


T HIS exciting new plan offers 
you the finest stereo or hi-fi 
musie being recorded today—for 
far less money than you would nor- 
mally pay.lt helps buildyourrecord 
library carefully, completely. 

Yoo save up to 40% with this 
introductory offer alone. After the 
trial membership, if you continue, 
you will save about one third of the 
manufacturer’s nationally adver- 
tised price through the Club’s 
Record-Dividend Plan. This plan 
lets you choose a free regular L.P. 
or stereo album with every two 
you buy from the Club. 


Every month you are offered a 

wide variety of albums (up to 200 
a year). One will be singled out as 
the album-of-the-month. If you 
want it, you do nothing; it will 
eonie to you automatically. If you 
prefer an alternate—or nothing at 
all—simply State your wishes on a 
form always provided. For regular 
L.P. albums you will pay the na¬ 
tionally advertised price—usually 
$3.98, at times $4.98. For stereo 
albums you will pay the nationally 
advertised price of $4.98, at times 
$5.98 (plus—in all cases—a smali 
charge for postage and handling). 








IMPORTANT-PLEASE NOTĘ 

Regular (monaural) long-playing 
records can be played on stereo- 
phonic phonographs; in fact, 
they will sound better than ever. 
However, stereophonic records 
are designed to be played ONLY 
ON STEREOPHONIC EOU1PMENT. 
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Perry Mason and 
a Waylaid Wolf 

BOOKS • BY GERALD WALKER 


E rie Stanley Gardner has been fas- 
cinating readers with his own 
ingenious blend of the unknown 
ever sińce 1933. That was the year he 
took time out from his California law 
practice to publish the very first Perry 
Mason whodunit. Now, twenty-seven 
years later, The Case of the Waylaid 
Wolf (William Morrow & Company, Inc., 
$2.95) is not only the sixty-first case- 
book in Perry Mason’s files, it is the 
hundredth Gardner mystery novel, all 
told. Thus, Erie Stanley Gardner has 
become not just a popular and prolific 
author, but a literary institution. 

In addition to chronicling the court- 
room maneuvers and deductive gifts of 
lawyer Mason, lawyer Gardner has au- 
thored the “D. A.” series and the ad- 
ventures of private eyes Bertha Cool and 
Donald Lam (written under the pseudo- 
nym A. A. Fair). According to his pub- 
lisher’s estimate, the collected works of 
Erie Stanley Gardner have sold to the 
tune of morę than 110,000,000 copies in 
the United States and Canada. This does 
not include magazine serializations or 
the British and other overseas editions 
in sixteen foreign languages. 

Clues Plotted at “Hideouts” 

Now in his mid-sixties and the un- 
disputed dean of American mystery writ- 
ers, Mr. Gardner still has the prodigious 
energy which has enabled him to set and 
maintain a pace of four books a year. 
He reels off his crime puzzlers into the 
dictaphones with which each of his 
ąuartet of California “hideouts” (includ- 
ing one three-thousand-acre ranch) and 
handful of house trailers is eąuipped, re- 
ąuiring the services of five full-time secre- 
taries to transcribe his words. 

Shifting our gazę, however, from the 
man back to his work, let us suppose 
that somewhere in these fifty States there 
is a reader who has never been exposed 
to a Perry Mason mystery. If he opens 
The Case of the Waylaid Wolf, what will 
he find? 

For one thing, he will encounter a fast- 
paced -story characteristically compli- 
cated by a bewildering maże of false 
clues and intellectual zigzagging guar- 
anteed to jab the reader off balance every 
page of the way. The underdog in this in- 
stance is an attractive one, Arlene Ferris, 
a conscientious young secretary employed 
in the offices of the Lamont Rolling, 
Casting and Engineering Company. 

The book wastes no time in getting 


under way. Within the first few pages, 
Arlene’s car stalls mysteriously as she 
is about to leave the company parking 
lot after work, and she accepts a lift 
offered by Loring Lamont, playboy son 
of the company president. Tricked into 
accompanying young Lamont to an out- 
of-the-way lodge, in short order she is, 
as Gardner’s no-frills description has it, 
“startled at the change in his face. There 
was no longer any mask of polite affabil- 
ity. There was savage, primitive passion, 
and a ruthlessness which frightened her.” 

Woman of Action 
Successfully out-wrestling Loring La¬ 
mont, Arlene hops out the door and into 
his car, which she then drives back to 
the city, leaving him behind. To give 
vent to her annoyance, Arlene parks the 
car sąuarely in front of a fire hydrant 
near young Lamont’s apartment build- 
ing and then goes home to try to forget 
that the incident occurred. This she is 



examines Greta Thysson in current film. 

unable to do. The next day, Loring La- 
mont’s body is discovered at the lodge, 
a butcher knife imbedded in his back. 
When Arlene realizes that someone might 
have seen her in Lamont’s car, thus con- 
necting her with the murder, to whom 
does she turn for help? Perry Mason. 

Readers meeting Perry Mason for the 
first time will discover that he and his 
sleuthing cohorts, Della Street and Paul 
Drakę, live in an inbred, ritualistic world 
all their own. When Drakę enters the 
Mason law offices he doesn’t just knock 
at the door, he gives what Mr. Gardner 
calls a “codę knock.” And when Mason 


is setting up an appointment through his 
secretary, he doesn’t just say that the 
meeting will take place at a certain time, 
he goes through all the marvelous rig- 
marole of split-second synchronization of 
watches. 

Most of all, however, new Perry Mason 
aficionados will be impressed with his 
integrity. For example, when Paul Drakę 
suggests that Arlene Ferris needn’t “tell 
the whole truth because some of the de- 
tails would be embarrassing,” we are 
told that Mason’s face turned “granite 
hard.” Then the defense counsel re- 
sponded, “Whenever she tells her story 
on the witness stand, Paul, it’ll be the 
truth. It won’t be the story that’s most 
expedient. I think that the truth is not 
only the most powerful weapon, but as far 
as Fm concerned it’s the only weąpon.” 

Not that the attorney-hero is unwilling 
to stretch a point occasionally if it will 
foster the best interests of his client. As 
he says at one point, “We’re going to 
skirt the outer periphery of illegality. It 
is a crime to suppress evidence. It is a 
crime to do certain things in connection 
with subtracting evidence. But as far as 
I know, it’s not a crime to add, provided 
it is done in the proper manner.” 

In other words, Perry Mason is not so 
honest that he is a colorless do-gooder. 
And even in this he has a purpose. Take 
his practical-minded response to the 
remark, “You certainly seem to handle 
your cases in a spectacular way.” 

“I try to make them interesting,” 
Mason said. “Jurors are human. They’ll 
pay attention to something that interests 
them. If you start droning through the 
usual routine of handling a case they’11 
lose interest and you’ll lose the case.” 

This statement could also apply to 
Erie Stanley Gardner’s way of writing 
a mystery novel. The dialogue at times 
may be a trifle strait-laced and formal, the 
characters utterly lacking third-dimen- 
sional linkage to real life, so that it’s all 
a good deal like a dramatized crossword 
puzzle, but maybe that is the secret of 
Mr. Gardner’s nearly universal appeal: 
he intrigues, mystifies, never disturbs, 
and always interests his readers. Perhaps 
that is why, after a hundred books, he 
has so many fans. 

CHARLEY IS MY DARLING, by 

Joyce Cary (Harper & Brothers, $3.95). 
First American publication of this early 
Cary novel, an affectionate evocation of 
the boyhood of an artistically inclined 
scamp who will remind many of the 
author’s now-legendary Gulley Jimson. 

ENOLGH GOOD MEN, by Charles 
Mercer (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $4.95). 
A sturdy historical novel spanning the 
course of the American Revolution and 
centering upon the fortunes of young 
Micah Heath who, like his country, 
progresses from indentured servitude to 
freedom. The End 




Charlie Smith 


The big gambie in Alaska—Part II 



“Morę than a year ago, we wrote here: 
‘Now that Alaska is on the verge of state- 
hood, the petroleum industry is gambling 
that it will be a richer source of oil than 
it has been of gold.’ 

“Two-and-a-half million dollars later 
(Union Oil’s cost in a joint exploration 
withThe Ohio Oil Company), we discov- 
ered a rich, natural-gas zonę in a 15,000-ft. 
well that we drilled ne&r Anchorage. 

“Since there was no set-up for distrib- 
uting gas in the area, it looked as though 
we’d have to cap the natural gas, leaving 
it unused. 

“But a city election was held; as a 
result, a local company was created to 
distribute the gas. The field will be de- 
veloped further, a transmission linę and 
distribution system built. 

“This will cost some twenty million 
dollars. But when the job is finished, 
Anchorage will have gas for its homes, 
businesses and industries—at a lower 
price than it paid for heating oil. 

“This seems to me a good example of 
our free enterprise system at work. Be- 
cause we had a realistic incentive, we 
were willing to gambie that we’d find oil 
in Alaska. Although the well yielded no 
oil, it may return some of the money we’ve 
already spent in-Alaska.” 


Charlie Smith is manager of operations 
for our Alaska division. He mentions the 
incentive for our Alaskan exploration. 
That incentive is profit—the backbone 
of U.S. economy. 

So long as the incentive exists, our 
national economy will prosper. In the 
Anchorage exploration, it led to an un- 
expected source of wealth for the common 
good. We hope to recover our investment 
eventually and have morę funds for con- 
tinuing our oil search in the 49th State. 

The big gambie in Alaska has started 
to pay off—and the story is not yet over. 

your comments invited. Write: Chairman of 
the Board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Center, 
Los Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Company OF CALIFORNIA. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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Ireamed 
about 
being a writer 
. . and now I am! 


For years my big ambition was to write. 
But what chance did I have? No college 
education. No exciting experiences. No 
famous relatives. Then I saw an ad for 
Palmer Institute which told how others 
with no better background than minę 
were succeeding. Men and women, young 
and old, in all kinds of jobs. Making good 
money—even in spare time. 

So I sent for their book which explains 
how they train for all fields of writing: 
stories and articles for magazines, TV, 
and specialized publications. So I enrolled 
and was delighted with the individual 
coaching I received from professional 
writers who gave me detailed instruction. 
It makes learning to write salable mate¬ 
riał easier than I ever thought possible. I 
actually enjoyed studying. Now my wish 
has come true—I am a writer, and Pm 
loving it! 


Maybe You, Too, Can Write 

Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 

Would you be willing to spend a few hours 
a week learning to write so you may eam 
$500 to $1500 a year extra income? Or many 
thousands on a full-time basis? Many stu- 
dents eam while learning. Pauline Watson 
won $250 in a magazine contest; Lucille 
Anderson sold a series for $1800; Adam 
Aretz sold two stories for $225 before com- 
pleting the course. 

FREE Lesson Shows How. So you can 
see for yourself how you may “cash in” on 
the opportunities for new writers, we will 
mail you free a complete lesson package and 
our 40-page book. No obligation; no sales- 
man will cali. Send now before you forget! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 




Lee Strasberg presides over Actors’ Studio classes where performing is part of 
class work. Students analyze each other’s performances. Mr. Strasberg sums up. 


School for Stars 


O ne of the most exciting and contro- 
yersial theatrical organizations in 
the theatre world of today is now 
located, appropriately enough, in what 
was once a Greek tempie at 432 West 
Forty-fourth Street in New York City. It 
is the Actors’ Studio, and while it is a 
long way off Broadway and only about 
one hundred and thirty-five members have 
a right to enter its portals, its influence on 
young American actors and on the thea¬ 
tre arts in generał is incalculable. 

The Actors’ Studio waś founded in 
1947 by producer Cheryl Crawford and 
directors Elia Kazan and Robert Lewis, 
who were then and are still among the 
most successful people in the American 
theatre. They felt an obligation to pass 
on to a younger generation the advice, 
help, and encouragement they themselves 
had once received from older theatre 
craftsmen. This artistic altruism took 
the form of the Actors’ Studio, a theatre 
workshop where young actors could de- 
velop their talents under expert guidance. 

Currently the Studio’s membership list 
is providing the New York stage with 
some of its brightest stars; Annę Ban- 
croft, Julie Harris, Paul Newman. Two 
members, Joannę Woodward and Marlon 
Brando, have won Academy Awards for 
outstanding motion picture performances. 

Anyone over eighteen may apply to the 
Actors’ Studio for an audition. If accepted, 
he or she will be given a lifetime mem¬ 
bership in the Studio without the pay- 
ment of any fees. Finał auditions are held 
twice a year, and out of the one hundred 
and fifty one actors who performed in 
them last spring, only four were accepted. 

The Actors’ Studio sustains its activi- 
ties through voluntary contributions. “As 
things stand now,” States Mr. Strasberg, 
“we are helping as many actors as we 
possibly can with our limited and yolun- 
teer staff.” 

While the Studio has madę a real con- 
tribution to the present-day American 


theatre, it is soundly and savagely de- 
nounced in certain ąuarters. Some of its 
critics claim it is the place where actors 
are instructed and urged to “mumble, 
grumble, slouch, spit, scratch, and be so 
carried away by their emotions that they 
forget themselves and do each other 
physical harm”; they say that Studio 
actors jeer at the audience, sneer at 
Shakespeare and the elassies, and raise 
the banner of a yiolent realism; and they 
maintain that there is madness in “The 
Method,” the term used to describe the 
Studio’s system of instruction. 

Concerning that much maligned and 
often misunderstood system called “The 
Method,” Mr. Strasberg has obseryed: 
“The Studio is not the repository of ‘The 
Method.’ The Studio has a method of 
work, certainly. But so do the Old Vic, 
the Barrault troupe, and other theatre 
units and schools. The methods of the Stu¬ 
dio deriye from the work of Stanislaysky 
and his pupil, Vakhtangov, with modifica- 
tiong based on the work of the Group The¬ 
atre and other work sińce then. The Stu¬ 
dio does not pretend to speak in the name 
of Stanislaysky or anybody else.” 

A Flexible “Method” 

“The people at the head of the Studio,” 
he continued, “do not adhere to, or agree 
on, any rigidly set rules or laws. They 
work as they see fit. The actor uses any 
method of work he pleases, so long as 
he achieves the results to which he as- 
pires. Suggestions are madę to help him, 
but these are ideas to be tested in prac- 
tice and are valid only when they lead to 
sound results.” 

In sum, the Actors’ Studio is the great- 
est exponent of the realistic school of act- 
ing in the world today. And what is the 
realistic school of acting? Perhaps the 
best way to describe it is through two 
contrasting ąuotations. The first is a 
flossy set of rules for actors in eighteenth- 
century England which appears in Louis 
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Kronenberger’s excellent book, Kings and 
Desperate Men. It reads: “In Astonish- 
ment and Surprize arising from Terror, 
the Left Leg is drawn back sonie distance 
from the other. Under the same Affec- 
tion of the Mind, but resulting from an 
unhop’d for meeting with a Beloved Ob- 
ject, the Right Leg is advanced to some 
distance before the Left. Impatience and 
Regret . . . may be heightened by shuf- 
fling of the feet.” 

The second is a quotation from a New 
York drama critic’s review of a play star- 
ring Shelley Winters, a member of the 
Actors’ Studio. Mr. Strasberg likes to 
believe it accurately describes the Stu¬ 
dio^ contribution to the modern Amer¬ 
ican theatre: 

“What walked out onto the stage when 
the curtain went up on A Hatful of Rain 
was a controlled, thoughtful, conscien- 
tiously purposeful young artist whose 
most striking ąuality was an ability to 
suggest enormous emotional responses 
without ever giving way to them. . . . It 
is a performance that somehow knows 
morę than the author has written and 
morę than the audience can define—a 
shower of overtones catches you unaware. 
a reservoir of personal meaning wells up 
and overflows. Your response seems out 
of proportion to the preparation that has 
gone into it. Miss Winters now knows 
how to conserve her power, and how to 


release it; what she does is theatrically 
effective but it is also subtle and true.” 

At the moment the Actors’ Studio is 
conducting a campaign to raise $200,000 
which it needs to expand its activities and 
which it richly deserves. But whether this 
goal is attained or not, the Studio will go 
on, sińce one feels that the three direc- 
tors, veterans of the gallant Group The¬ 
atre of the thirties, and the other mem- 
bers share Victor Hugo’s belief that all 
that is needed to create good theatre is 
“passion and a plank.” 

—RICHARD HARRITY 

| moyies] 

Dogpatch, U-S.A. 

In Lii Abner Paramount has come up 
with a colorful musical charade about 
those “amoosin’ and eonfoosin’ ” denizens 
of Dogpatch, U.S.A. Al Capp’s cartoon 
characters spring to life in all their lov- 
able, ludicrous madness. The screen ver- 
sion of this stage musical is bigger, bet- 
ter, and much funnier than the original. 

Operation Petticoat, starring Cary 
Grant and Tony Curtis, is the story of 
the rescue of a ąuintet of Army nurses 
from a Pacific Isle by a damaged sub- 
marine. All in all it adds up to sub-sur- 
face hilarity. —R. H. 


| RECORDS | 

Tliat'* Real Jazz, George 

A month or so ago a press-agent friend 
called up and said, in that whaddyethink 
voice affected by members of his breed, 
“Do you know that this is George Ava- 
kian’s twentieth year in jazz? Think of 
that!! ” 

I thought of it, and nothing could have 
impressed me less. Who, after all, cares 
that George Avakian, a record producer 
and recording director, is celebrating his 
twentieth year in jazz? Weil, I apologize. 
This month, as some new Warner Broth¬ 
ers records came in, it struck me that 
George Avakian is about the only record 
producer at a major company who’s got 
a real jazz program going. 

Some of the Wamer’s records, Avakian- 
produced, I’ve been listening to with 
pleasure recently are: Warren Barker Is 
In, which presents the brilliant young ar- 
ranger flexing his muscles; Saxophones, 
Inc., in which about ten saxophones take 
all the parts—except rhythm, of course: 
and Donald Byrd With Strings, which 
shows the progressive trumpeter against 
a fine background. 

The great thing about all this is that 
George Avakian, after twenty years, is 
just moving into gear. Watch Warner’s. 

—MEGHAN RICHARDS 




The Smartest Women in the World 


SAVE by Air Mail 


American women are the world’s smartest dressers, smart¬ 
est shoppers, smartest hostesses. And, may I add, they’re 
the smartest savers in the world, too! They’ve discovered 
a businessmani techniąue to earn morę on their savings ... SAVING BY AIR MAIL 
... the modern way to save that turns the corner mail-box into a telleri window 
... waiting time into leisure time. Best of all, saving by air mail is morę profit- 
able ... particularly at First Western Savings, Nevada’s largest Savings and Loan 
Association, where the anticipated interest scheduled to begin January 1,1960 is: 
5Vt% a year on accounts of as Iittle as $1.00 and a year on the big ones — 
$5,000 or morę. This higher interest follows fourteen consecutive interest payments 
to First Western Savers of 5% or morę per year! Determine now, to join the First 
Western Savers from all 50 States and 51 foreign countries who earn morę on their 
savings. Send your check to First Western, and you’11 receive your passbook by 
return air mail. From then on, all additions and withdrawals are speeded between 
us by air... and we pay the postage both ways. It’s easy, safe and morę profitable to 
save by mail at First Western Savings. Withdrawals have always been paid instantly. 
Remember, with the anticipated interest scheduled to begin January 1,1960,youil 

earn a year, interest paid every 3 months. 

Funds received by the ISth of any month, earn from th 

Maii your check to: 

FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION-DEPT. D 
118 Las Vegas Blvd., South • Las Vegas, Nevada • A. G. Neumeyer, Pres. 

RESOURCES OVER S 34 .000.000.00 


By A. 6. NEUMEYER, President, 
First Western Savings 
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CASE HISTORY 


When an Ulcer Is a Killer 


T o John Carter, as we’ll cali him 
here, ulcer was no stranger. He’d 
had his for half a dozen years. He 
thought he had it under perfect control. 

For almost five years now, he had been 
free of the pain below his ribs, of the 
exhausting three- or four-times-daily 
cycle of gnawing distress. Skillful medi- 
cal management—special diet, freąuent 
feedings, antacids, and a drug to reduce 
the secretion of gastric acid—had 
brought relief after the first attack, and 
the ulcer had healed. There had been 
a relapse a year later, and intensive 
treatment had worked again. 

And, after that second episode, Carter, 
a thirty-four-year-old department storę 
executive—ambitious, hard-working, and 
hard-driving—had watched his diet faith- 
fully and had been living a morę relaxed 
life. 

But had he become forgetful lately? 
Had he, after so long a time without 
trouble, been indulging in fancy foods 
and frenetic living? 

The ąuestions—and guilty answers to 
them—popped into his mind when, one 
night, that deadly serious complication 
of an ulcer badly out of control—a mas- 
sive hemorrhage—occurred. 

He was still bleeding profusely when 
he was brought into the University of 
Minnesota Medical Center—unaware that 


he was to become one of the first patients 
with massive hemorrhage to benefit from 
an ingenious and long-needed new tech- 
nique. 

He was largely unaware of anything 
upon admission to the Center—in a State 
of shock now from loss of blood. He was 
given blood transfusions to try to restore 
his blood volume to normal and bring 
him out of shock. But, even after five 
units had been infused, there was no 
progress. He was losing blood from in- 
ternal bleeding as fast as he was get- 
ting it. 

It was at this point that the distin- 
guished surgical team working on him— 
Dr. Owen H. Wangensteen, Chairman of 
the University of Minnesota Medical 
SchooTs Department of Surgery, and 
Drs. Harlan D. Root, Peter A. Salmon, 
and Ward O. Griffen, Jr., all members of 
the surgical Staff—determined to try on 
Carter what they hoped might be a life- 
saving new method of stopping the in- 
ternal hemorrhage, a simple nonsurgical 
method they had devised. 

The Ingenious New Process 

They wrapped an empty balloon— 
the ordinary five-and-dime-store yariety 
—around the end of a long tubę. They 
lubricated the tubę and applied a local 
anesthetic inside Carter’s mouth, and 


then they had him swallow the balloon. 

When the balloon had reached the 
stornach, they blew it up. Then, with the 
aid of a pump and a refrigeration unit, 
they circulated through the balloon a 
water-alcohol solution at a temperaturę 
slightly below the freezing point of water. 

The hope: that cooling the stornach 
would stop the hemorrhage. 

They put another tubę up through a 
nostril and fed it down into the stornach 
to evacuate blood and to help determine 
whether the bleeding was slowing. 

A Careful Watch Is Kept 

The machinę pumped and the cooling 
liquid circulated. And as this went on, 
the doctors kept taking measurements of 
Carter’s blood pressure and determina- 
tions of hemoglobin in his blood to assess 
the response to the local stornach cool¬ 
ing. They used a constant-reading elec- 
tronic thermometer to watch his temper¬ 
aturę. And they applied external heat 
to keep his temperaturę normal. And 
they kept transfusing whole blood. 

Would it work? If it did, it would 
mark a major advance. 

Peptic ulcer—an open sore either in 
the lining of the stornach or of the duo- 
denum, the first six inches or so of smali 
intestine after the stornach—has come to 
be looked upon as almost commonplace. 
According to Dr. Walter L. Palmer of 
the University of Chicago, about 10 per 
cent of the American people have an 
ulcer at some time during life. About 
one in four ulcer yictims is sick enough 
to seek medical assistance; in the other 
three, the ulcer heals of its own accord. 

With care, most ulcers can be con- 
trolled and madę to heal, and even though 
there is a tendency to recurrence, most 
yictims can live relatiyely normal lives. 

When massiye hemorrhage occurs, 
emergency surgical treatment may help 
—but it carries with it a formidable mor- 
tality ratę. For, as in John Carter’s case, 
hemorrhaging patients are usually in 
shock, their blood volumes are markedly 
reduced, and they have great difficulty 
tolerating the added stress of surgery. 
Moreover, because the exact site of bleed¬ 
ing often is unknown, surgery may be 
complicated and prolonged. Any measure 
that would make it possible to avoid sur¬ 
gery in the midst of massiye hemorrhage 
would be of tremendous importance. 

The cooling technique that the Minne¬ 
sota surgeons were trying on John Car¬ 
ter had been evolved over many years. 
Twenty years before, Dr. Wangensteen 








had had a patient with a stricture of 
the esophagus, an abnormal narrowing 
of the passageway. Although the cause 
had been unknown, Wangensteen had 
suspected that a back-flow of gastric 
juice from the stornach had attacked the 
esophagus, partially digesting, inflaming 
and contracting it. And an operation on 
the stornach had helped the patient. 

Following this, Wangensteen and his 
colleagues had studied gastric juice in- 
tensively. They had taken gastric secre- 
tions from patients with peptic ulcer, 
dripped them onto animal esophageal tis- 
sue, and seen the secretions eat through. 
Then they had tried cooling the gastric 
juice and the animal esophagus tissue— 
and they had noted that the cooling kept 
gastric juices from eating through. They 
had a clue. Numerous experiments using 
the cooling techniąue on animals fol- 
lowed. They were successful. 

Next came experiments with human 
volunteers. A man would swallow a bit 
of meat Wrapped in a wide-mesh gauze 
sack and this would be retrieved four 
hours later. Then another bit of sacked 
meat would be swallowed and retained 
for an equal period, but this time the 
stornach would be cooled through a bal- 
loon. The weight loss of the meat—indic- 
ative of how much of it was digested— 
was 55 per cent the first time, but only 
18 per cent the second time. Here was 
morę proof that cooling slowed digestion. 

Other studies using human volunteers 
showed that cooling the stornach reduced 
gastric secretions by 80 per cent. 

These long, painstaking experiments 
had led up to the trial of the balloon 
techniąue on John Carter—and the hope 
that as cooling reduced gastric secretions, 
it might stop the hemorrhage. 

It did. Even within the first few hours, 
the surgeons could tell, as they pulled 
up blood through the nasal tubę, that 
the bleeding was diminishing rapidly. 

The cooling continued and the trans- 
fusions now began to catch up. At six 
hours, there was very little blood coming 
up. At eight, almost nonę. 

After sixteen hours, there was a nor- 
mal level of hemoglobin in Carter’s 
blood, and only then did the doctors 
deflate the balloon and retrieve it. They 
kept Carter under close observation to 
see whether there would be any recur- 
rence of bleeding. There wasn’t. 

Healing the Ulcer 

After that, they introduced a tiny tubę, 
via the nose, into Carter’s stornach and, 
through it, dripped a constant flow of 
cold skim milk, night and day, over a 
period of several days to hasten the heal¬ 
ing of the ulcer that had caused the 
hemorrhage. 

The cooling techniąue has now been 
used on eight other patients bleeding 
from duodenal ulcer, and has brought 
a prompt cessation of hemorrhage in all 
of them. —LAWRENCE GALTON 



Morę than half a million men and women have 
found the answer in this world-famous classic 
by Dr. Theodoor H. Van de Velde — a book 
so authoritative, so complete, so explicit 
that doctors prescribe it for their patients. 


I DEAŁ MARRIAGE is one of 
the few books on the phys- 
iology and techniąue of ideał 
marriage that have receiyed 
the unąualified endorsement of 
physicians and the enthusiastic 
approval of the public. 

It is a book that belongs in 
your home. It is morę accurate 
than the advice of friends, 
morę frank than most parents 
can be, morę detailed than 
many doctors have time to be. 

It can sweep away the fears 
and inhibitions that rob sexual 
intercourse of much of its joy 
and beauty. It can answer your 
ąuestions — now and in the fu¬ 
turę — on the physical, psycho- 
logical, and social aspects of 
married love. 

And most important, it can 
help you and your matę find 
the complete, uninhibited sex- 
ual pleasure so essential to an 
ideał marriage. 

The author, Dr. Theodoor 
H. Van de Velde, is a famous 
Dutch physician known 
throughout the world for his 
accomplishments at the Haar- 
lem Gynaecological Clinic in 
the Netherlands. In this, his 
eightieth and best-known book, 
350 pages, illustrated with charta 


Dr. Van de Velde discusses 546 
separate aspects of sexual love 
in language that anyone can 
understand. He writes beauti- 
fully, without vague allusions 
or mock modesty, and what he 
has to say is the wisdom of 
many years’ experience. 

Even if your doctor spent 
hours answering your most in- 
timate ąuestions, it would be 
difficult for him to give you as 
much detailed information as 
you will find in Ideał Mar¬ 
riage. And yet the price of this 
time-tested, helpful book is 
less than the cost of a few visits 
to a doctor. 

Dr. Van de Velde’s book, 
being an undisputed classic in 
its field, is available at book- 
stores throughout the world. If 
your bookseller is temporarily 
out of stock, he can order one 
for you, or we shall be happy 
to send a copy by mail for 
seven days examination. At the 
end of that time, you may, if 
you wish, return the book for 
prompt refund of the purchase 
price. Fili out the conyenient 
coupon below, and mail it to 
Random House, Dept. Ml-l, 
136 West 52nd St., New York 
19, New York. 

and diagrams, many in color, $7.50 


Herc arc just a few of 
the 546 aubjects 
discuascd frankly and 
forthrightly 
Psychological factors 
Increase of sexual pleasure 
The husband as initiator 
Sexual sensatlons 
External stimull (musie, 
perfumes, etc.) 

Erotlc impressions 
Speciflc anatomy 

Specific anatomy 
Sexual physiology 
Sense of taste, touch, smell 
Sexual capaclty and needs 

After-glow 

Tension and relaxation 
Sexual satisfaction 
Varieties of erotlc kiss 
Maraichinage 

The body kiss • The love-bite 

Sexual maturity 

Bodily manipulations and 

Warning to husbands 
Hlnts on technique 
Variations In position and 

Ovulation and menstruation 
Rhythm of vltal processes 
Role of body temperaturę 
Theory of "auto-intoxication’ 
The menopause 
Mechanism of sexual union 
Importance of woman’s 
actlve participatlon 
Vaginal sensations 
Failure to achieve orgasm 
Intercourse durlng pregnancy 
Bodily hygiene 
Techniqueof first intercourse 
Temporary frigidity 
Mental conflicts 
Suggestion, auto-suggestion 
Relation of ideał marriage 
to religlon 

The borderline of abnormality 
Difference of age 
Effects of food and drink 
Aphrodisiacs, anaphrodisiacs 
Emotional and psychic factors 
The responsibi lity of the wife 


Uniyersal acclaim for FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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On Margarita, one of the world’s largest fishing grounds, tourists can join native pearl diyers and keep anj pearls they find. 


Take an Adventurous Vacation 

TRAYEL WITH DON SHORT 


A over the world there are fascinating 
places madę morę so by a cloak 
of mystery, a legend with ancient 
roots in truth, a promise of hidden for¬ 
tunę or the lure of yicarious adventure. 
Most of them are fairly easy for any 
traveler to reach. You need not launch an 
expedition or be a physical superman to 
enjoy the fun. 

One such area is Superstition Moun- 
tain, near Phoenix, Arizona, where the 
fabulous Lost Dutchman Gold Minę is 
located. Thousands of amateur and Pro¬ 
fessional fortunę hunters have sought this 
mother lode but, so far as anyone knows, 
nonę has ever found it. 

The Lost Dutchman acąuired its name 
and its legend from Jacob Walz, a Ger¬ 
man immigrant who followed the gold and 
glory trail westward in the eighteenth 
century. 

Old Jake’s Secret 

One day old Jake and his burro came 
out of the weird, shifting shadows of 
massive Superstition Mountain and 
headed for the wooden Assay Office in 
frontier Phoenix. He had a little canvas 
sack of pure gold nuggets, which he 
cashed. But he didn’t file a claim. 

Jake put his money in the bank, got 
himself a room in a smali hotel across the 
Street, and parked his burro in the back 
yard. When Jake’s bank account ran 
iow, he bought some trail grub and, one 
morning, early risers saw the familiar 
figures of Jake and his burro far in the 
distance, heading for Superstition Moun¬ 
tain. He was back in a few days with 
another little bag of gold nuggets. 

Over the years there were numerous 
attempts to trail the old prospector. 
When he finally died of natural causes 
in his little hotel room, the legend of 
his minę began to grow. 

Every year, in late February or early 
March, the Dons’ Club of Phoenix con- 
ducts an all-day Lost Dutchman Gold 
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Minę Trek. Anyone able to sit a horse 
and pay a smali fee may go along. 

The Dons’ Club is a social organization 
composed of Phoenix, Arizona, business- 
men. They have a common interest in 
horses and in prese'rving the Spanish tra- 
dition of the old Southwest. On ceremoni¬ 
ał occasions they dress in the striking 
velvet, silk, and silver-trimmed costumes 
of the Spanish rancheros. Their bridles 
and saddles are trimmed with silver; their 
horses are perfect examples of eąuine 
form. They follow well-marked trails and 
explore enough of the mountain to give 
yisitors a picture of the Southwest. There 
is a big barbecue for all hands; the 
Navahos perform some of their tribal 
dances; there are games and fancy 
riding. 

There is less mystery but an eąually 
magnetic uncertainty about the treasures 
to be found at Margarita, the Isle of 
Pearls, largest of the seventy islands 
which comprise the State of Nueva Es- 
parta, Venezuela. As far as we know, this 
is the only place in the world where an 
amateur skin diver may purchase a li- 
cense to hunt pearls—and keep his catch. 

Margarita is about a one-hour flight 
from Venezuela’s Capital city, Caracas, 
and may be yisited independently or in- 
cluded in one of the package trips of- 
fered by TSA-Transcontinental or Real 
Airlines. There is a modern hotel (The 
Bella Vista), a choice of fine beaches, 
excellent fishing, water skiing. 

Those who regard pearl diying as a bit 
too adventurous can do their treasure 
hunting on land. The island was once the 
home of Pierre Dauton, reputedly the 
wealthiest of pirates, whose descendants 
are still liying on Margarita. Tales of 
buried pirate treasure are plentiful; the 
fayorite hunting spot is Clown’s Cave (La 
Cueva del Bufon). 

One of the strangest and most interest- 
ing cities in the world is Manaos, one 
thousand miles up the Amazon River in 


Brazil. It bears an odd relationship to 
Central City in the Colorado Rockies. 
Both were boom towns built on sudden 
wealth: Manaos on rubber, Central City 
on gold. 

Ghost-Town Comeback 

When these cities were remote frontier 
settlements, both built opera houses and 
paid fabulous fees to bring the great 
yoices of the world to their stages. Today, 
they are, in a sense, ghost towns, but 
neither died as completely as other boom 
towns. Their key to continued life was a 
yearning for something morę than wealth: 
a desire for the spiritual bulwark of good 
musie. 

The Manaos and Central City opera 
houses are still operating. The opera sea- 
son at Central City brings thousands of 
yisitors to its lofty perch each summer. 
The Manaos opera comes to life every 
winter, when cruise ships tackle the three- 
day, up-river cruise through the jungle. 

One of the least-known natural mys- 
teries in America is proyided by the Ore- 
gon Vortex, a weird prank of naturę lo¬ 
cated about four miles from Highway 
234, between Grant’s Pass and Medford. 

As you walk through the Vortex, you 
find yourself leaning morę and morę 
toward magnetic north. Snapshots show 
people careening at impossible angles. 
All life within the Vortex is affected in 
the same way. Trees and shrubs slant 
northward. Tum around and walk south 
and you find yourself bending over back- 
wards. To explain this phenomenon, some 
scientists cite the theory that the whole 
uniyerse is a Whirlpool of force. This 
smali spot in Oregon is supposed to be a 
bit that somehow got misplaced. How or 
why, no one seems to know. 

Yes, even in this jet age there are still 
hundreds of fascinating unknown places 
- in the world which beckon irresistibly to 
the curiosity that keeps mankind for- 
ever on the move. Thf. End 







B eauiy is every woman’s birthright! 

Claim yours in just 15 mmutes a day with my help! 

This revealing book is your passport to a new world of 
enchantment ... a talisman to wake the sleeping beauty 
within you! No longer must you be dissatisfied with 
your appearance, your lack of personality and womanly 
appeal. No longer need you shun parties and social 
gatherings because you lack fashion “know-how” — 
self-confidence — the ability to hołd your own in 
conversation. My Beauty Guide shows you how easily 
you can acąuire a ravishingly lovely figurę ... a softly- 
glowing, caressable skin. Discover how ąuickly you can 
learn the art of conversation ... how to develop new 
confidence and poise. Surround yourself with the halo of 
beauty ... in just 15 minutes a day in the comfort 
and privacy of your home! 
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Whether you are tali or short-too thin or too heavy- 
this Beauty Guide will show you how soon you can 
thrill to the joy of possessing a beautifully-contoured 
bust... classically-sculptured shoulders... the patrician 
beauty of a trim waist and hips . . . slender, softly-- 
rounded arms . . . and straight, delicately-curved legs. 
Yes, you can have the figurę you want in just 15 minutes 
a day —easily and enjoyably in your own home! 

&/ceveny S&eaa/y 

Glowing beauty is an over-all concept... hair, face, 
figurę, posturę, voice, poise and dress. Many women 
mistakenly believe themselves lacking beauty because 
their hair-styling is unbecoming... make-up the wrong 
shade and incorrectly applied ... clothes not chosen in 
regard to height, weight, coloring and other factors. 
Learn how to avóid these mistakes . . . discover an at- 
tractiveness you’ve never known before! 

ant/S^t^ta/art/y 
Why conceal your natural beauty beneath a veil of self- 
ćonsciousness and lack of physical grace. By improving 
your figurę and accentuating your charm with new 
beauty aids and techniques—and by learning the art of 
conversation—you will acąuire self-confidence, poise and 
the priceless asset of a fascinating personality. Start to- 
day... this Four Colored Beauty Guide shows you how! 
It’s easier than you think! 


Are you still skeptical... do you still believe your case 
is “different”? Then let me repeat my oft-published 
challenge. I am prepared to pay $10,000 to anyone 
who can prove that my System cannot make 
you a beautiful and alluring woman 


LIMITED OFFtl-HAIŁ TODAY 
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BROWSE HERE... 

The books you most want to read are— 
usually — BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
choices . . . here are some fair examples together with others 
you may have long wanted to add to your library. You can havę 
ANY FOUR FOR $1 EACH* in a short trial subscription, if you 
join no w and agree to buy, within the next twelve months, four 
additional Club Selections or Alternates at the members' 
prices (on the average 20 % below the regular retail prices) 
from at least 200 that will be available during that period. 

>jC In the case of multi-volume sełs, each volume is lo be 
counłed as a separałe purchase at $1, unless ofherwise noted 


101. EXODUS 

by leon uris. (Retail price $4.50) 

102. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 

by boris pasternak. (Retail price $5) 

103. THE WAR LOVER 

by JOHN hersey. (Retail price $5) 

104. ADVISE AND CONSENT 

by ALLEN drury. (Retail price $5.75) 

105. THE UGLY AMERICAN 

euoene burdick. (Retail price $3.95) 

106. THE YEARS WITH ROSS 

by james thurber. Illustrated 
(Retail price $5) 

107. JOHN PAUL JONES 

by samuel Eliot morison. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.50) 

108. ACT ONE 

by moss hart. (Retail price $5) 

109. IT'S GOOD TO BE ALIVE 

by roy campanella. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.50) 

110. fHE HARMLESS PEOPLE 

Illustrated. (Retail price $4.75) 

111. ELIZABETH THE GREAT 

by Elizabeth jenkins. Illustrated 
(Retail price $5) 

112. THE KING MUST DIE 

by mary renault. (Retail price $4.50) 

113. ANATOMY OF A MURDER 

by robert trayer. (Retail price $4.50) 


114. WHAT WE MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COMMUNISM 

by harry and bonaro overstreet 
(Retail price $3.95) 

115. THE CRISIS OF THE OLD 

ORDER by ARTHUR M. SCHLES.NGER, JR. 

Vol. I of 7be Age of Kooseoelt 
(Retail price $6) 

116. THE COMING OF THE 
NEW DEAL 

y Vol. II (Retail price $6.75) 

117. AKU-AKU 

by THOR heyerdahl. (Retail price $6.95) 

118. PETER FREUCHEN'S BOOK 
OF THE SEVEN SEAS 

(Retail price $8.95) 

119. THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. I of A Jiistory of tbe Englisb- 
Speaking Peoples. (Retail price $6) 

120. THE NEW WORLD 

Vol. II. (Retail price $6) 

121. THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Vol. III. (Retail price $6) 

122. THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Vol. IV. (Retail price $6) 

123. A TREASURY OF SCIENCE 

Edited by harlow shapley 
(Retail price $6.95) 

124. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MARK TWAIN 

Edited by Charles neider. (Retail price $6) 


125. INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY 

by john gunther. (Retail price $5.95) 

126. THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 

by JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 

(Retail price $5) 

127. A NEW HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

by WILLIAM MILLER. (Retail price $5) 

128. THIS HALLOWED GROUND 

by BRUCE catton. (Retail price $5.95) 

129. THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

by millar BURROWS. (Retail price $6.50) 

130. READING FOR PLEASURE 

Edited by bennett cerf 
(Retail price $5.50) 

131. ALARMS AND DIVERSIONS 

by JAMES thurber. (Retail price $4.50) 

132. A STUDY OF HISTORY, A 2- 
VOL. ABRIDGMENT OF THE 
TOYNBEE WORK 

(Retail price $11) 

Each vol. $1 

133. A STILLNESS AT 
APPOMATTOX 

by bruce catton. (Retail price $5) 

134. THE COMPLETE SHORT 
STORIES OF W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM 

2 vols. (Retail price $12.50) 

Each vol. $1 

135. THE COMPLETE WORKS 

O. HENRY 2 vols. (Retail price $10) 
Each vol. $1 
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136. THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK 

HOLMES by CONAN DOYLE 

2 vols. (Retail price $7.50) 

Each vol. $1 

137. THE BOUNTY TRILOGY 

(Retail price $6.50) 

138. REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS 

PAST by MARCEL PROUST 

2 vols. (Retail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 

139. ULYSSES by JAMES joycb 

Unabridged. (Retail price $4.75) 

140. FIRESIDE BOOK OF 
FAVORITE AMERICAN 
SONGS Edited by margaret b. boni 

(Retail price $5) 

141. THE GATHERING STORM 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Vol. I of Jbe Second World War 
(Retail price $6.50) 

142. THEIR FINEST HOUR 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Vol. II. (Retail price $6.50) 

143. THE GRAND ALLIANCE 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Vol. III. (Retail price $6.50) 

144. THE HINGE OF FATE 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Vol. IV. (Retail price $6.50) 

145. CLOSING THE RING 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Vol. V. (Retail price $6.50) 

146. TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 

by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

Vol. VI. (Retail price $6.50) 

147. THE WAR OF THE 

REVOLUTION i y CHRISTOPHER ward 
2 vols. (Retail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 

148. THE STORY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

by dumas malone. (Retail price $10) 

149. THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

by will durant. (Retail price $5) 

150. STUDIES IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 

by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 2 VOlS. 

(Retail price $12.50) 

Each vol. $1 


151. IDEAŁ MARRIAGE: ITS PHYS- 
IOLOGY AND TECHNIOUE 

by TH. H. VAN DE VELDE, M.D. 

(Retail price $7.50) 

152. BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR 
GtUOTATIONS 

Thirteenth edition. (Retail price $10) 

153. STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 
SYNONYMS AND 
ANTONYMS by james c. pernald 

(Retail price $3.50) 

154. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WORLD HISTORY 

Edited by William l. langer 
(Retail price $8.50) 

155. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

(Retail price $6.95) 

156. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
OPERA 

by david ewen. (Retail price $7.50) 

157. THE POPULAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

by MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. 

(Retail price $4.95) 

158. GOREN S NEW CONTRACT 
BRIDGE COMPLETE 

by CHARLES h. goren. (Retail price $4.95) 

159. VOGUE'S BOOK OF 

ETIOUETTE by m.llicent penwick 
(Retail price $5.50) 

160. SINGER SEWING BOOK 

(Retail price $3.95) 

161. THE NEW JOYOFCOOKING 

marion r. becker. (Retail price $4.95) 

162. A CHILDS GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD by v. m. hillyer 

163. WINNIE THE POOH AND THE 
HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 

by A. A. M.LNE 

Illustrated by e. h. shepard 

Both vols. for $1 


164. WHEN WE WERE VERY 

YOUNG and NOW WE ARE 

SIX by A. A. MILNE 

Ollustrated by e. h. shepard 

Both vols. for $1 

165. THE TRAVELS OF MARCO 

POLO Illustrated in fuli color 

(Retail price $4.95) 

166. THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

by alan moorehead. (Retail price $5) 

167. SPRING ON AN ARCTIC 

ISLAND by KATHARINE SCHERMAN 
(Retail price $5) 

169. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
FURNITURE REPAIR AND 
REFINISHING by ralph k.nney 

(Retail price $3.95) 

170. LONG DAY'S JOURNEY 

INTO NIGHT bj EUGENE 0’NEILL 
(Retail price $3.75) 

171. THREE NOVELS 

by thornton WILDER (Retail price $4.50) 

172. A TREASURY OF SHORT 

STORIES Edited by BERNARDINE KIELTY 
(Retail price $6) 

173. THE ART OF CLEAR 

THINKING by RUDOLF FLESCH 

(Retail price $3) 

174. A CHILD S HISTORY OF THE 

WORLD by v. m. hillyer 

Keuised by E. G. hueY 

175. GIFT FROM THE SEA 

by ANNĘ MORROW LINDBERGH 

(Retail price $5) 

176. GRIMMS' FAIRY TALES 

Illustrated in fuli color 

177. ANDERSEN S FAIRY TALES 

Illustrated in fuli color 

178. HOW TO READ BETTER AND 

FASTER by NORMAN LEWIS 

1958 edition, revised. (Retail price $3.95) 

179. HOW TO CLEAN 
EVERYTHING 

by ALMA CHESNUT moorb 

(Retail price $3.95) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


T he purpose of this suggested trial membership is to dem- 
onstrate two things by your own experience-. First, that 
you can really keep yourself from missing, through oversight 
or overbusyness, books you fully intend to read; second, the 
advantages of the Club’s Book-Dividend system, through 
which members regularly receive valuable library volumes— 
either without charge or at a smali fraction of their price— 
simply by buying books they would buy anyway. The offer 
described here really represents “advanced” Book-Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the four books you engage to buy. 
>)c You have a wide choice always — over 200 Selec* 
tions and Alternates during the year. 


The four books you choose now will be sent to you im- 
mediately, and you will be billed one dollar for each volume 
(plus a smali charge for postage). 

If you continue after this trial membership, with 
every second Club choice you buy you will receive, without 
charge, a valuable Book-Dividend averaging around $7 in re¬ 
tail value. Since the inauguration of this profit-sharing plan, 
$220,000,000 worth of books (retail value) have been earned 
and received by Club members as Book-Dividends. 

Book of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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HMpH POINT of film is Caron’s jig willi a beat balloon as partner. Subterraneans 
was shot in San Francisco, where beatniks turned cellars into poetry-and-jazz clubs. 


The 

Subterranean 
Miss Caron 


BY JON WIIITCOMB 

f the manufacturers of a well-known 
bosom appliance are planning an 
advertisement captioned I Dreamed 
I Ran Through Chinatown in My Maid- 
enform Bra, they can drop the idea right 
now. They’ve been scooped. Miss Leslie 
Caron did it in San Francisco for a night 
scene in M-G-M’s The Subterraneans, 
the Jack Kerouac novel about beatniks. 

The script called for the star to run 
naked down a crowded Chinatown Street. 
In order to get the once-only shot, di- 
rector Ranald MacDougall faked a scene 
with some extras and then, in order to 


divert attention, madę a speech to the 
actors and local policemen thanking them 
for their cooperation. Then, when no- 
body was expecting it but the camera 
crew, Miss Caron flung off a protective 
coat and began some broken-field run- 
ning down four blocks of sidewalk. On 
the way she ricocheted off unsuspecting 
bystanders, dashed between amazed cou- 
ples, and unwittingly raced a fuli błock 
beyond the roped-off camera lines. Not 
even the police were prepared for this 
athletic event. 

Actually, of course, nobody this side 


of Paris, France, ever works in pictures 
stark naked. And nobody did in this 
instance. The studio says Leslie was wear- 
ing “a nude-colored leotard.” Actress 
Janice Rule, who used to room with 
Leslie when they were both dancers and 
new to Hollywood (and who has a fat 
part in the picture) says, “It may look 
like nudity, but she was wearing so many 
garments you wouldn’t believe it.” 

’Way Out—in Living Color 

Besides its racy subject matter, this 
study of the Alcohol, Marijuana and Cool 
Jazz Set will boast the most interesting 
pictorial treatment Hollywood has dished 
up in years. The sets I saw, to be filmed 
in CinemaScope and color, should not 
onTV wow Kerouac, the high priest of 
beatniks, but Miro and Picasso as well. 
One whole wali of a coffee-house was cov- 
ered with an expressionist abstraction 
painted in screaming oranges, violets, and 
reds. Among the props used in the 
movie were dress forms sprayed shock- 
ing pink, a cash register fuli of peanuts, 
a crystal chandelier hung with rubber 
gloves, and a $1,500 cafe-espresso ma¬ 
chinę flown over from Italy. Sets recreat- 
ing San Francisco joints like The Spa¬ 
ghetti Factory, The Place, and The 
Mission of Bread and Winę sat side 
by side, bearing on their walls graffiti 
reading help stamp out reality! leave 

THE CABLE CARs! ALCOHOLICS CANNOT 

make it on root beer. My guide through 
these rather bizarre sets was costume 
designer Moss Mabry, who told me 
that among the costumes he had created 
for the film was a dress madę of forty- 
nine cents’ worth of burlap. But the silk 
lining cost $185 for materials and labor. 

On the day of my visit, four of the 
principals were working on a set repre- 
senting Miss Rule’s studio. Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, sound asleep, sat cross-legged on 
the floor with his head on a stool. Another 
boy lay on his back' on a couch, staring 
at the ceiling. Miss Caron, who became a 
blonde for her role as Mardou, the 
heroine, stood beside an easel clutching 
a balloon on a string. Redheaded Janice, 
her hair wrapped in a turban, was paint- 
ing a self-portrait. Mabry introduced 
me to Bill Shanks, the assistant director, 
who said that before filming began, the 
cast was sent to San Francisco to mingle 
with and do research on the beatniks in 
local rathskellers. “We got a liberał edu- 
cation,” he said. “Randy MacDougall 
and I did the joints with a vice squad cop 
as our guide. Leslie knew all about the 
French existentialists, but she wanted to 
find out what the American versions were 
like.” “I was with her in Venice,” Moss 
said. “We went to The Gashouse together, 
and she started right in acting like a 
‘beat generation’ character. She thinks 
her new blonde hair makes her look very 
tarty. Up in San Francisco, nobody rec- 
ognized her. She left off the make-up and 
went out in a trench coat and a bulky 
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sweater Rex Harrison had given her. In 
one joint, a couple of beatniks tried to 
pick her up.” 

The Subterraneans is Jack Kerouac’s 
second novel. Only 111 pages long, the 
book has sold over forty thousand copies 
exclusive of the paperback edition, and is 
a surrealist study of the angry young 
men and the psychotic young ladies who 
roli “sticks,” smoke “tea,” admire far-out 
jazz, and despise “sąuares.” 

Written in a sort of dam’s-broken-run- 
for-your-life English, a torrent of stream- 
of-consciousness prose with a minimum 
of punctuation, Kerouac’s output has 
been called by one critic “cut-rate Thom¬ 
as Wolfe.” 

As for narrative, The Subterraneans 
takes Leo Percepied, a paranoiac young 
writer, and Mardou Fox, described as 
a crazy-mixed-up young girl who reports 
now and then to a psychoanalyst, through 
a steamy, manic-depressive affair fuli of 
marijuana, drinking, and sex. Bent on 
experiencing everything, they end by re- 
jecting everything, including each other. 

How did Robert Thom manage to ex- 
tract a workable screen play from the 
meager story linę of Subterraneans? 
Janice says, “That’s easy. My husband is 
a genius. Leo is Kerouac, anyway, and 
Bob just expanded the plot with inci- 
dents from his life.” 

A Year to Get Ready 

Thom worked on the job a year, as did 
Producer Arthur Freed in casting the 
leads. He decided he wanted Caron for 
Mardou, and he had to wait for her 
while she finished making two other 
movies. Roddy McDowall, returning to 
movies after eight years of TV and stage 
roles, was picked for the part of the 
novel’s poet-saint, Yuri. Husky, blond, 
six-foot George Peppard, a veteran of 
two Broadway plays and three films, was 
cast as Leo. In the picture, one love 
scene between George and Leslie reąuires 
him to leap up to an awning support and 
kiss her while hanging upside down by 
his knees. Another scene has him running 
at top speed up one of the steepest hills 
in San Francisco; this is followed by a 
shot in which he plays leapfrog down a 
błock of parking meters. 

From here on, the film’s characters 
were supplied by Thom’s imagination, 
such as Janice Rule’s Roxanne, the man- 
hating artist who paints her face dead 
white, circles her eyes with kohl to keep 
off evil spirits, and lures Leo away from 
Mardou. Another invention is a sax-toot- 
ing minister, Joshua Hoskins, played by 
jazz musician Gerry Mulligan. 

Both the picture and the sound track 
have been liberally steeped in jazz of 
a very special type known to connois- 
seurs as West Coast Jazz. M-G-M’s Andre 
Previn composed most of it, and the stu¬ 
dio expects the record album to be a col- 
lectors’ item. Another item of particular 
musical interest in Miss Rule’s uniąue 


version of a torrid Afro-Cuban routine. 
The accompaniment is supplied by Russ 
Freeman on the piano, Shelly Mannę on 
the bongo drums, and Previn on the harp- 
sichord, setting a new high in odd orches- 
tration.” 

According to Roddy McDowall, whose 
hobby is photography, cameraman Joe 
Ruttenberg is an absolute master. “We 
have a big scene in a ‘beat’ club where we 
do a routine called ‘blabbermouth,’ ” he 
told me. “The customers take turns tell- 
ing their fears and personal problems— 
sort of a public confessional. Rut¬ 
tenberg shot the whole long scene using 
about a thousand feet of continuous film. 
Colored spotlights pick out speakers, 
leaving the rest of the crowd in shadow. 
It looked sensational in the rushes.” 

“I’ve run into beatniks everywhere,"’ 
he went on, “not just in the big cities. 
They may not think of themselves by 
that name outside of Grant Avenue and 
Greenwich Village, but they’re just the 
same anyhow — egocentric, introverted 
young kids who want things different 
from whatever they are. There are lots 
of them in Los Angeles, the boys with 
chin whiskers and the girls in black 
stockings and ballet shoes. The role of 
Yuri is a good one, and I’m finding out 
all over again how much harder acting 
in the movies is compared to the stage. 
As I see it, a movie actor has to be as 
sharp at eight in the morning as at five in 
the afternoon. Whatever you do on film is 
permanent,—whereas if you’re doing a 
stage play and sag a bit during the 
matinee, you can always puli yourself 
together and try to do it better that night. 
Incidentally, wide-screen movies reąuire 
techniąue a little less intimate, a little 
closer to stage techniąue than the old 
smali screen reąuired.” 

Bumpy Beginning 

The Subterraneans did not exactly get 
off to a flying start. After it had been in 
production ten days, the director was 
replaced by Ranald MacDougal. This put 
Janice Rule in a tough spot at home, 
sińce her sister Emily is married to 
director number one. “After we started 
over,” she says, “I’d have to answer all 
sorts of ąuestions when I got home from 
work, like ‘What changes are they mak¬ 
ing?’ and ‘What are you doing differ- 
ently?’ Also, I was afraid Randy Mac- 
Dougall might be worried about my 
attitude, so I marched into his office one 
day and told him it was all right, he 
could count on me for complete support.” 

The day before her second daughter 
was born, Janice had make-up tests and 
went to the hospital wearing her new red 
hair. After the birth next day, a nurse 
came into her room carrying the baby. 
Said the nurse, “Oh dear, she’s not a car- 
rot-top like her mother!” Janice snorted, 
“You don’t think this color is real, do 
you?” Five days later, she was working 
in the picture. The End 



The antibiotic 
ointment that gives 
trip/e protection 
against infection! 

One quick touch of Mycitracin and 
you getthe protection only antibiotics 
can give. Soothing Mycitracin, with 3 
specially selected antibiotics, guards 
against infection and aids the body’s 
own defenses. For outs, burns or 
scratches, keep Mycitracin quickly 
available in your bathroom, kitchen, 
and car.Write Dept. A forfree booklet 
on how to choose better drugs. 

Mycitracin* r/wy-s/-7ray-s/nj 

contains neomycln, bacitracin, and polymyxin B. 

THE UPJOHN CO., KALAMAZOO. MICHIGAN 
*TRADEMARK, RE6. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Clever Finger Puppets 

Set of 6 Puppets fits fingers like a yr 

glove, easy to manipulate and mo»e 

about! Appealing little animals are se f 

4” high; corduroy bodies, plush heads, 

felt trim, all in gay colors. Fun for any age's play- 

time, perfect for sick-a-beds. Set of 6—$2.75 ppd. 

Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. Ask for Free Gift 'n Gadget 
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Zeppelin, many, many others. A truły remark- 
able collection containing słamps worth up to 
304 eoch at catalog prices! EXTRA: Bargain 
" ‘ 1 g PLUS other esciting offers. Send 104 
' ' --i Supplies licnited. 


Catalog PLUS oi 
for mailing costs 


, fiocm, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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K0DAC0L0R ROLLS 
Developed & Printed 

8 Exp. $2.50 

12 Exp. 3.50 

16 Exp. 4.50 

Reprints, ea. .25 

BLK. & WHT. ROLLS 
JUMBO • Dev. & Ptd. 

8 Exp_ 45c 

12 Exp_ 70c 

16 Exp. 90c 

JUMBO Reprints, ea. 6c 

KODACHROME M0VIE 
FILM Developing Only 

8mm roli „$1- 40 

8mm mag 1-10 

16mm roli_. 3.35 

16mm mag. 1.25 

KODACHROME M0VIE 
FILM AND OEYELOPING 

8mm 25 ft. roli *3.35 

8mm mag- 4.20 

16mm 50 ft. mag 6.35 


• POSTPAID • SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

• SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST & MAILERS 


YANKEE PHOTO SERYICE - Since 


KDept. X, Box 1820, Bridgeport 1, Conn. , 



’ 

lorrDisic Mfethód i: 

DICTAT10N RISC CO.. Dept. C-1,170 Broadway - New York 38, N.Y. 
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.IIFFY .IIJM1MK, N5.»rt 

A one piece outfit to hop into and zip 
up the front. Drop seat back ends in a 
draped waistline knotted in front. Look 
neat and trim while house cleaning, gar- 
dening or just lounging. Satiny cotton in 
black or blue with red & white shoulder 
stripes or tan with coral & toast trim. Sizes 
12 to 20. Add 35fl postage. Old Pueblo 
Traders, Box 4035, Dept. CJS, Tucson, Ariz. 


ART CLASSIC, $14.95 

If you’re interested in reproductions of 
famous statuary, the “Venus De Milo” is 
perhaps the best known. Here’s a perfect- 
ly proportioned 18" replica in white mar- 
ble finish (order #119). Shipped express 
collect. Send 25ęf for a catalog of over 160 
reproductions of well known originals to 
Wynn’s Fine Arts Warehouse, Dept. CS-1, 
239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 


EARN EXTRA 1NC0ME 
IN 

YOIIR SPARE TIME! 

Hundreds of men and women are earning 
extra money in their spare time as loeal 
subscription representatiyes for all the 
leading national publications. You, too, 
can earn extra money this easy way. A 
postcard will bring you complete informa- 
tion and everything you will need to start 
earning extra money at once. Address: 

COSMOPOLITAN 

DEPT. 160-F 

250 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 



If Your Child 


is a Poor Reader 

See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to fuli year's grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and Iow price. 
Br emner.Davis Phonics, Dept. S-20, Wilmette, 111. 



Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 
—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, ąuicklyl 
All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 
12’s have been set to musie on 5 records. Each 
table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands 
of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results.Write for free folder. Send name to— 
Bremner Records, Dept. S-20, Wilmette, 111. 





































BY CAROL CARR 


Shopper 


BLACK IH.UlOMtN. K5.95 up 

For men only—genuine Hematite from 
Alaska, cut and polished stones which re- 
semble black diamonds, in a rhodium fin- 
ish setting. The tie bar and cufflinks are 
unadorned except for the stones giving the 
jewelry a classic simplicity. Swivel-back 
cufflinks, stunning for black tie evenings, 
are $8.95; tie bar is $5.95. Miller’s, Dept. 
CS-1, 4877 E. Speedway, Tucson 1, Ariz. 
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Mail Order Shoppers! 

When requesting further Information 
regarding articles shown in The Cos- 
mopolitan Shopper, please give us 
as many dełails as possible. 

Ali items shown can be returned to 
the firms involved for a refund, if 
sent back unused within a reason- 
able length of time. 

However, this does not apply to 
personalized merchandise. 


REMOVE UGLY HAIR 
FORGOOD 

from UPS,from CHIN from i* 

ANY PART OF YOUR BODY! 

Unwanted Irair removed for good! 

Hair roots are destroyed afmost 
instantly and without pain, leaying SA 95 
the skin smooth and unmarred byoNLY M 
the ugly hair which has been re- V 

moved. The miraculous LEMOS PERMAGON costing 
only $9.95 complete, will ease the hair from any 
place on your body gently and safely. Complete 
refund if PERMAGON'S SAFE, GENUE SELF-ELEC- 
TROLYSIS METHOD doesn’t do for $9.95 what Pro¬ 
fessional beauticians charge hundreds of dollars 
to do. No electric connections to pług in. By fol- 
lowing our accompanying safe, simple instructions 
and avoiding warts, moles and other blemishes, 
you will be free of unwanted hair! Order today. 
Send $9.95 and we ship pre-paid. For COD send 
$1.00 deposit and pay postman balance plus COD 
postał charges on delivery **- -■* * 

47 St., Dept. M-49, K " 


rery. Brian-Lloyd Ci 
w York 17, N. Y. 


MMIII FOKTUNB, 92.95 

A set of three solid brass trivets, each 
with a different design, perform well as 
hot plates and decorative bases for plants 
and vases ... or let them gleam on kitchen 
and dining room walls. There’s the char- 
acter for happiness, one for long life and 
prosperity and the third is a replica of a 
17th century Chinese coin. 554” in di- 
ameter. Meredith’s, Evanston 38, Illinois. 



ANNOUNCEMENT: GUARD RINGS 

(now in PEARLS too—due fo many requesłs) 



OLD PUEBLO TRADERS 



SNOOTYCAR PLAQUE-’P 


If he takes speclal pride in his car... get 
him this custom-made CAR PLAQUE with 
his or her t >ery own name engraoed on it! Shiny, 
3" x 1" jewel-like nickel Piaąue is deeply 
etched with an offlcial-iooking: THIS CAR 
MADĘ ESPECIALLY FOR (any name you 
want). Self-adhesive back attaches to 
dashboard ... Just press it on. Easily re- 
moved. Guaranteed to please! Specify name 
desired when orderin g CAR PLAQUE. Only 



Four sculptured flint birds perch on rim of pure 
alabaster bird bath. Ecjually eflective with plants, 

rai wbite marble with grey streaks. 3>/ 2 " h. x 5" 
dia. $2.00 plus 301 for mailing; 5" h. x 7” dia. 
$5.00 plus 50 4 for mailing. 

EDWARD H. ZIFF, IMPORTER 

Depł. COS-IO P.O. Box 3072 

Merchandise Mart Chicago 54, III. 



Complete kit, postpaid, $4.95. 

• FREE CATALOG OF UNI9UE GIFTSI • 

THE LIGHT HOUSE IN C., DEPT. CC-1, PL YMOUTH , MASS. 

MIZPAH COIN 

Symbol uniting two 
people in love. 
Halvesfit only 
each other. 
Coins face quotes 
Genesis, 31 49. 
STERLING SILVER OR 12 Kt. GOLD-FILLED 

1"dia. $ 2.50 • iy4 ,,? 4 • \W'*5 

14 Kt. GOLD 

1" ? 25 • iy 4 " 5 35 • iy 2 " ? 50 



Write For Catalog 


t of 1 Ot p 


me Sileersmitks 


Yonkers 5, N. Y. 














































The Cosmopolitan 

Shopper (continued) 
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No need to worry about your appearance 
holding this chic lorgnette whose optical 
ąuality magnifying glass lenses make. the 
finest print legible. They double fold from 
6" down to a purse size 2%" and are avail- 
able in fashion shades of black, dark shell, 
pink pearl or silver speckled black. Attrac- 
tive floral case. Joy Optical Co., Dept. 
C12, 84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 



BA.SIŁ 


C10YS5 
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ad»e» »i.n« 

Just what your kitchen needs ... self-stick 
old time spice labels, edged in gold with 
black lettering on white background. Comes 
in book form, 54 labels in all . . . 27 are 
printed with spice and grocery names, the 
remaining 27 are blank to be filled in 
yourself with special names. Grandma 
would love them and you’ll surely make a 
hit with a bride. Taylor Gifts, Wayne 3, Pa. 



Tifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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* 
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POPULAR ASTROLOGER 


ZOLAR'S New Gianł Horoscope 

Day by Day Guide—with Lucky Numbers for 12 Mos. 

Contains a Comprehensive personality Chart, 
Favorable and Unfayorable Months and days 
for making business deals, signing papers, 
making changes, buying and selling, making in- 
vestments,starting newventures,traveling,love, 
romance, marriage, health and opportunities. 
Most suitable vocations for both Men and Wo- 
men. It also explains the 12 Houses of the 

Your 

ZOLAR • Dept. C Price $1.00 
33 West 60th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


People 60 to 80 

. . . let us tell you how 
you can still apply 

for $1000 life insurance 
policy. No obligation. 

No one will cali. 

Mail postcard giving 

name, address and 
year of birth to 

OLD AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 

4900 OAK, DEPT. L160M, 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

GOOD MAILING HABITS 

Do not mail cash. Use Postał Money 
Order or check. 

Register letters of value. 

Use Certified Mail for letters of no 
intrinsic value where only proof of de- 
livery is reąuired. 



KILLTHE HAIR ROOT 
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I LOOKING INTO PEOPLE 



Breast Feeding and Class, 
Hazing Makes Them Happy, 
Space Man or Groundling, 
And Your Handclasp Habit 

IJY AM RAM SCHEINFELI) 



Itrcasl feeding and “class.” An 

interesting shift has been taking place 
in the attitudes of American mothers 
towards breast feeding. As reported in 
the Journal of Public Health, a genera- 
tion ago there was a marked trend away 
irom breast feeding by upper- and mid- 
dle-class mothers, while lower-class moth¬ 
ers continued the practice. Today, in- 
creasingly morę of the educated mothers 
are breast feeding their babies, while 
in the less-educated group there has been 
a new trend toward bottle feeding. Per- 
haps the recent stress on the psycho- 
logical importance, as well as on the 
healthful benefits, of breast feeding has 
influenced many of the enlightened moth¬ 
ers. But nursing expert Hazel Ross (New 
Zealand) also points out that these 
mothers have become increasingly aware 
that “breast feeding is the most remark- 
able labor-saving device there is.” 

lliizing mukcs 'cm happy. One rea- 
son why college fraternities and some 
other secret organizatións go on having 
severe and sometimes painful initiations 
is that—oddly—it makes the vic;im morę 
appreciative of membership. Psycholo- 
gists Elliot Aronson (Stanford Univer- 
sity) and Judson Mills report an experi- 
ment with coeds who sought to get into 
a special discussion group. Some were 
forced to go through an ordeal (in- 


turned out to be the ones who were 
keenest about the group they joined. 

“Space mail” or “groundling'”? 

Which type you are may be guessed sim- 
ply by how you react 
to amusement-park 
rides, says psychia- 
trist Michael Balint 
(University of Cincin- 
nati). If you just love 
the swings. aerial 
rides and shaker-up- 
pers, you’re a “space 
man.” or what Dr. 

Balint calls a “philo- 
bat”—someone who 
sees the World as 
consisting of friendly 
expanses filled with 
objeets which he 
feels he can control. 

This type has excelled 
in such activities as 
mountain climbing or saiJing, and may 
also show great skill and independence 
in mental spheres. But if you loathe 
amusement park devices that get you up 
in the air. consider yourself an “ocno- 
phil”—someone who’s comfortable only 
with the security of firm ground beneath 
him, and for whom this li’l ole earth is 
good enough, thank you, and the moon is 
to look at, not land on. 




cluding reading embarrassing materiał 
aloud), while others were spared this. 
The coeds who had the severest initiation 


Getting off on the wrong FOOD. 

Someone important is coming at the last 
minutę for pot-luck, and the main dish 
already prepared is—well— blah. “Oh, 
well,” you say brightly, “I’ll fix up some- 
thing real yummy to start with . . . 
avocado with shrimps . . . or caviar 
canapes . . . or French onion soup . . .” 
But will an intriguing first course make 
the main dish morę acceptable? Quite 
the contrary, according to experiments 
madę by food psychologist Joe Kamenet- 
sky of the U.S. armed forces. When a 


poor quality food was tried out on seven 
hundred civilians and inilitary personnel, 
those for whom it was preceded by some- 
thing good rated it much lower than 
those who’d had a poor quality item to 
start with. In other words, if your guest’s 
expectation and appetite are stimulated 
by the opening course, there’U be a 
letdown when the main disfy is so-so. 
Better stick to tomato juice. 

Your handclasp habit. As you read 
this, first clasp your hands together 
(intertwining your fingers); then notę 
whether your right thumb or left thumb 
is on top. Whichever it is, it may not 
be just a habit, but a trait influenced 
by heredity or by prenatal factors, ac¬ 
cording to three Brazilian geneticists, 
N. and A. Freire-Maia and A. Quelce- 
Salgado (University 'of Parana). They 
found that while right-thumb-up persons 
are in the majority. the proportion is 
greater among females than males, and 
among children than adults. Moreover, 
there appears to be a racial difference. 



Among whites in Brazil, 55 per cent have 
the “right-thumb-up” trait in handclasp- 
ing; among Negroes, close to 69 per 
cent; and among Mongolians, from 61 to 
63 per cent. A trend toward right- or 
left-thumb-upness seems to run in many 
families. However, whether you’re a right- 
or left-thumb-upper has no significance 
with respect to other traits. The End 
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Our Spirit World 

Does something in us survive death? The rationalists among us say 
No, but even they admit there is no theory which completely explains 
the noises, flashing lights, apparitions, and messages from beyond the 
grave which from time to time disturb our neat, scientific world 

EUGENE D. FLEMING 


BY 

S ince that day, several aeons ago, 
when the first men abandoned 
their seąuestered valleys, and 
crossed the forbidding ridge to plunge 
into the mysterious land beyond, men 
and women have been irresistibly at- 
tracted by the fascination of the un- 
known. Sometimes the fascination has 
led to catastrophe. When monstrous seas 
swallowed or burning deserts consumed 
the explorers, conservatives shook their 
heads, and intoned wary aphorisms—“the 
grass is always greener on the other 
side”; “a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush.” But the impulse to extend and 
develop our powers of mind and body, 
to possess mysterious continents or new 
realms of knowledge, is too deeply rooted 
in our natures: neither failure nor cau- 
tionary phrases could eradicate it. The 
result is the modern world, with all the 
continents mapped, and the secrets of 
naturę, from the physiology of the human 
body to the physics of the atom, revealed 
and harnessed. 

Infinite Unknown 
There have been moments, as the fuli 
fruits of our scientific conąuests fell into 
our hands, when we had the heady feel- 
ing that we knew it all, there was nothing 
left to learn or conąuer. A rocket, soar- 
ing out of the Russian steppes into the 
unknown world beyond our sky, abruptly 
shattered this illusion. Around the same 
time two young scientists at Columbia 
University in New York performed an 
experiment which annihilated the law of 
parity, one of the basie suppositions 
of modern physics. Not long after that, 
the nation was startled to learn about 
a house on Long Island where mysterious, 
hmsible forces flung pottery against the 
walls, upset furniture, and rang helis at 
all hours of the day and night. 

The truth (grim, or exciting, accord- 
ing to your point of view) is simply this: 
we have come a long way in the trek 


from our isolated valleys with their dark 
cave shelters. But we still have a long 
way to go. The unknown still challenges 
us—both in the heavens above and in 
the unexplored corners of our own minds. 

No area of human experience is morę 
fascinating—or morę baffling—than that 
collection of mysteries which we shall, 
for ready reference, cali the spirit world. 
Men have been writing and thinking 
about it sińce the dawn of philosophic 
thought because its phenomena are in- 
extricably entangled with one of the 
most absorbing ąuestions we have ever 
asked ourselves: does some part of us 
survive death? 

By the rules of modern science the 
answer to this ąuestion should be a blunt, 
coldly certain “No.” Religious beliefs 
to the contrary, our scientifically-condi- 
tioned, show-me times impose on us all 
the nagging, unwanted suspicion that 
death may well be extinction, the abso- 
lute annihilation of our identities. For the 
hard-headed, the proudly rational, death, 
therefore, augurs nothing less than catas¬ 
trophe, an outrage that aborts the per- 
sonal worth of everything an individual 
has endured, done or dared, the finał 
absurdity of a life dominated by acci- 
dental, uncontrollable circumstances. But 
how, it must be asked, are we to fit into 
this stoic scheme of things occurrences 
such as the following: 

After Death 

—A little girl, playing with friends 
on an apartment house roof, is about to 
scramble over a dividing wali when, sud- 
denly, she is confronted by a strange 
man wearing a blue, brass-buttoned uni¬ 
form. “I am Bill Johnson,” he says 
sharply. “Don’t do that!” Startled, the 
girl stops, just in time to save her life; 
if she had climbed over the wali she 
would have fallen five stories to the 
ground. Later, when she recounts the in- 
cident, the girl is told for the first time 


that she is an adopted child and that the 
name of her deceased natural father was 
Bill Johnson. He was a railroad conduc- 
tor and, of course. wore a blue uniform 
with brass buttons. 

—The night following the death of a 
woman who has promised to try to show 
evidence of her survival after death, a 
long-unused flashlight on a shelf in the 
home of her neighbor, a college profes- 
sor, mysteriously lights up. The profes- 
sor turns it off, tries to light it again, 
but ćan’t. The next night, at exactly the 
same time, the flashlight comes on again. 

Evidence 

These two cases, both from the files 
of Dr. Joseph B. Rhine, Director of Duke 
University’s famed Parapsychology Lab- 
oratory, were reported by reliable per- 
sons. There is little reason to doubt that 
something strange actually did happen. 
But, as with countless other cases of a 
similar naturę which Dr. Rhine has col- 
lected during thirty-seven years of in- 
tensive psychic research, it is no simple 
task to establish the exact naturę of that 
“something.” First of all, mystical occur¬ 
rences usually don’t lend themselves to 
objective investigation; unlike scientific 
experiments, they are spontaneous and 
not repeatable at will. Conseąuently, in- 
vestigators have to take someone’s word 
for what has happened, and they have 
no foolproof way of sifting imaginative 
elaboration from fact. This is further 
complicated when the events observed are 
not recorded in writing until days or 
sometimes years after their occurrence; 
in such cases much room is left for “ret- 
rospective falsification.” Then, too, there 
is always the possibility that hallucina- 
tion or even coincidence, rather than 
spirit personalities, may have been re- 
sponsible for the phenomena. The little 
girl, for example, terror-stricken by the 
sight of the sheer, five-story drop, could 
have hallucinated, name and all, the for- 
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gotten, protective image of her father, 
an image buried in her unconscious sińce 
infancy. Or, again, coincidence could 
have accounted for the flashlight’s Corn¬ 
ing on twice, despite the astronomical 
odds against such an event. 

Because so little has been scientifically 
established, hysterics, half-wits, and 
frauds have been capitalizing for years 
on their “occult powers,” their contacts 
with the “other” world, and their “mys- 
tical experiences”; all of them merit the 
serious attention either of psychiatrists 
or police but should be, and usually are, 
ignored by the sane and sensible among 
us. Unfortunately, their ill repute taints 
the work of legitimate, scientifically 
minded psychic reseafchers, such as 
those associated with the Society for 
Psychical Research in London, its Ameri¬ 
can counterpart in New York, and the 
Parapsychology Foundation, also in New 
York. Over the years, these groups have 
attracted the interest óf men of integrity 
in virtually every profession, scientific 
and otherwise. For instance, Dr. Gardner 
Murphy, now Director of Research for 
the Menninger Clinic, holds that same 
position with the American SPR. 

But even for legitimate psychic re- 
searchers, the ąuestion of the existence 
of an after-life is, in another sense, too 
broad. Disregarding the tales of ąuacks 
and quick-buck artists, there have been 
reports of so many distinctly different 
types of unusual experiences that it is 
extremely difficult to fit them all into a 
coherent hypothesis. Let’s take a closer 
look at the various pieces in the puzzle. 

A Battle Refought 

In August of 1951, two young English- 
women were spending a holiday at 
Dieppe, in France, the site of the tragic 
World War II raid in which almost a 
thousand Canadian soldiers were killed. 
Before dawn on the morning of August 
4, both women were awakened by deaf- 


ening sounds of battle—the sharp din 
of heavy small-arms fire punctuating the 
angry roar of exploding shells, the 
shriek of dive bombers, and the wild 
yelling of soldiers. The cacophony of 
combat ebbed and flowed realistically 
until finally it faded away at daybreak. 
The women had rushed out onto their 
balcony when the sounds had started, 
but at no time did they see anything. 
Although no one else in the house where 
they were staying had heard a thing, 
the two women, fortunately, had had 
enough presence of mind to take notes 
while the “battle” raged, noting the ex- 
act time it started, when it seemed to 
let up, when it seemed at its worst. Three 
days later they sent a report to the Soci¬ 
ety for Psychical Research in London. 
Investigators there meticulously checked 
their report against detailed accounts of 
the actual raid; the time seąuence of the 
intensity and the lag of battle as re- 
corded by the women was correct in al¬ 
most every instance. 

Echoes in the Ether 
It is possible, of course, that this phe- 
nomenon has nothing to do with survival 
after death at all, but is some little- 
understood aspect of the natural here- 
and-now. The most plausible, though 
necessarily imaginative, theory advanced 
to account for it postulates the existence 
of a “psychic ether,” something like a 
TV tape on which is recorded everything 
that happens. A strange occurrence in- 
volving television provides a parallel sup- 
port for this theory. At 3:30 p.m. on Sep- 
tember 4, 1953, the cali letters of station 
KLEE-TV of Houston, Texas, appeared 
on the television screen of Charles W. 
Bradley in London. Later that month, the 
same letters were seen several times on 
the television screens of Atlantic Elec¬ 
tronics Ltd. of Lancaster, England. There 
have been many instances of freakish 
long-distance television reception; but 


the peculiar factor in this particular case 
is that the signal had been transmitted 
in Houston over three years before. In 
July, 1950, KLEE-TV became KPRC-TV, 
and the former cali letters were never 
televised after that time. 

High Tides and Flying Objects 

Poltergeist phenomena have been at- 
tributed to a natural, and much less far- 
fetched, theory. G. W. Lambert, Presi- 
dent of the Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search, believes that the mysterious slam- 
ming of doors, sliding of furniture, and 
breaking of dishes sometimes supersti- 
tiously believed to be the work of mali- 
cious spirits are due one-fifth to illusion 
and four-fifths to unusually high tides 
swirłing into underground river beds and 
caverns. The inrushing water causes im- 
perceptible rumblings in the earth which 
shake the foundation of the “haunted” 
house, setting movable objects in motion. 

Much less amenable to physical the¬ 
ory is the case of the delightful seven- 
teenth-century English spinster who 
turned up in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1913, 
via a Ouija board. On the evening of 
July 18 of that year, Mrs. Pearl Lenore 
Curran, a young housewife of about 
thirty-one, was toying indifferently with 
the board to satisfy the interest of a 
friend, a Mrs. Hutchins, when this mes- 
sage was spelled out: “Many moons 
ago I lived. Again I come—Patience 
Worth, my name . . When the two 
women began to talk excitedly, Patience 
interrupted: “Wilt thou but stay thy 
tung? On rock ribbed walls beats wis- 
dom’s waves. Why speak for me? My 
tung was loosed when yours was yet to 
be.” During the course of subseąuent 
sittings over the next few years, Pa- 
tience’s “tung” loosed streams of gay 
repartee, pithy proverbs, wise sayings, 
lyric poetry, poetic dramas (including a 
complex sixty-thousand-word blank verse 
tale of medieval England called “Tekla”), 
(continued) 25 
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A four-year-old scribbles, and his doodles tum out to be a shorthand message 
from his dead father. Coincidence, or a pen guided by the supernatural? 


and several lengthy, intricately plotted 
novels (The Sorry Tale; Hope True- 
blood) which reeeived favorable reviews 
in the New York Times and other lead- 
ing newspapers. 

Since Patience could conimunicate 
only when Mrs. Curran was at the board. 
there was inevitably some doubt as to 
whether Mrs. Curran was faking the 
whole thing, or, morę charitably, wheth¬ 
er Patience was some sort of unconseious 
masquerade that had released in Mrs. 
Curran an unsuspected creative gift. 
Careful investigations madę at the time 
concluded that. if Pearl Curran con- 
sciously or unconsciously produced the 
works of Patience Worth. then we have 
on our hands a phenomenon morę baffling 
than spirit communication. Mrs. Curran’s 
education had ended with the eighth 
grade; she had read few books. had 
sliown no literary inclinations. and had 
never traveled or associatcd with bookish 
people. Her chief interest was singing. 
It seems inconceivable that she could 
write familiarly and accurately, as Pa- 
tience did, of the English countryside 
and everyday seventeenth-century life, to 
say nothing of composing a formidable 
body of literaturę and coining profound 
statements. 

The Search for Patience Worth 

There are similarities between the dis- 
credited reincarnation case of Bridey 
Murphy and that of Patience Worth. but 
they are only superficial. In the former. 
Ruth Simmons was commanded while 
under hypnosis to go back beyond her 
birth to a previous existence and, as is 
common with hypnotized subjects, she 
did her best to comply. Piecing together 
scraps of forgotten information from her 
hypnotically activated unconseious mind. 
she became, as requested. a previous re¬ 
incarnation named Bridget Murphy, 
complete with brogue, biographical data. 
and intimate knowledge of Ireland in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Pearl Cur¬ 
ran. however. was not under hypnosis; 
Patience Worth was a spontaneous man- 
ifestation. Moreover, while reticent about 
her personal history. Patience accom- 
plished a prodigious literary feat far be¬ 
yond the ability of unlettered. provincial 
Pearl Curran even in a self-induced hyp- 
notic State. 

The only other natural explanation of 
Patience is that Mrs. Curran had a 
multiple personality, as did Eve in the 
best-selling The Three Faces of Eve. But, 
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whereas only one of Eve’s three distinct 
personalities was manifested at any one 
time, Pearl and Patience were conscious 
at the same time and frequently talked 
to each other, with Patience impatiently 
referring to her less gifted associate as 
"Follytop.” 

But if Patience Worth was truły a vis- 
itor from the other world, we must ask 
ourselves two questions: Why did she 
bother to communicate with us poor mor- 
tals, and why isn’t communication from 
ghostdom morę common? 

Mediums, who disdain guesswork in 
these matters, contend that only “sensi- 
tives” like themselves. who are attuned 
to the spirit world, can receive communi¬ 
cation from it. Regrettably, however, 
sińce at least 99 per cent of the Profes¬ 
sional mediums who claim to be sensi- 
tives are no morę than hokum specialists. 
their testimony is, to say the least, slight- 
ly suspect. 

The eerie trappings of a typical seance 
are a perfect setup for hoodwinking the 
gullible into believing anything. Invari- 
ably, the room is dark, or, at best, dimly 
lit. Curtained ofl in one corner is the 
“cabinet.” consisting simply of a table 
on which are several noisemakers—a 
beli. a tambourine. a guitar. The sitters, 
morę often than not bereaved persons 
hoping to contact a deceased relative or 
friend. are solemnly asked to grasp the 
medium’s hands and place their feet 
firmly on his (or hers). This is supposed 
to eliminate the possibility of fraud, and 
also to pump “vital energy” from the 
sitters into the medium. 

Dramatically. the medium goes into a 
trance, and then starts trembling and 
shaking like a rock ’n’ roller with con- 
vulsions. While the sitters are manfully 
trying to keep the medium from wrig- 
gling and writhing right out of the chair. 
the guitar suddenly starts playing “Home 
Sweet Home,” the table hops up and 
down, and the beli rings. The spirits 
have arrived. 

What Makes a Table Dance? 

Thoroughly engrossed sińce the me- 
dium’s first twitch. the sitters do not no- 
tice that they are now holding each oth- 
er’s hands. or all are holding the same 
hand of the medium. He. meanwhile. is 
as busy as the proverbial one-a'rmed pa- 
per-hanger ringing the beli. setting off 
the musie box in the guitar. and beating 
the tambourine. all with the aid of a 
smali, telescoping. black Steel rod with 


a hook on the end of it. His foot will also 
be jigging like a jazz-band drummer’s 
as he shakes the table, while the sitters 
are playing footsie with each other. 

“Mental” mediums, in contrast to the 
noise-making “physical” type, claim to 
be possessed while in trance by a spirit 
“control” who speaks through them. The 
control, often a famous historical char- 
acter among the less subtle charlatans, 
gets in touch with a requested dear- 
departed. Some mental mediums have 
been known to employ private detectives 
to gather personal information about a 
deceased whom a sitter wants to con¬ 
tact. When the medium spouts this in¬ 
formation. the sitter is convinced it 
could only come from “beyond.” Usually. 
though. the medium’s messages are im- 
possibly amhiguous expressions of hope 
and encouragement which only the sit- 
ter’s pitiful desire to believe makęs 
plausible. 

Unhappy Mediums 

A few Critical investigators have con¬ 
cluded that all mediums, bar nonę, are 
either deliberate shams or sincere hys- 
terics, whose trances are self-induced 
hypnotic States and whose “controls” 
are secondary and occasionally regressed 
personalities. It is true that many honest 
mediums (those who accept no fees 
and/or refuse to guarantee “contact”) 
have had unhappy. very often severely 
disturbed. childhoods. a fact which often 
supports the belief that they are emo- 
tionally unstable. It is also true that 
many spirit messages are gobbledegook. 

But this doesn‘t account for any of 
the truły amazing feats with which not 
a few mediums have been credited. In 
1868. for instance. the famous English 
sensitive D.D. Home floated out a third- 
story window of Ashley House on Vic- 
toria Street in London. hovered in mid- 
air, and then glided back in through 
another window. This incredible per¬ 
formance was witnessed by four people, 
including the Earl of Crawford, a Fellow 
of the British Royal Society. Another 
time. according to a report in the London 
Daily Telegraph. “kneeling down, he 
placed his face among the glowing coals. 
moving it about as though bathing in 
water. Not even his eyebrows were 
singed.” Home conducted seances in 
bright daylight and. incidentally. was the 
only one of many mediums tested by the 
British SPR who was never discovered 
faking. Significantly, despite the Soci- 


ety’s standing offer of £250 to any me¬ 
dium who can produce physical phe- 
nomena, nonę has been willing to per- 
form sińce 1947, wlien the Society ob- 
tained an infrared telescope which would 
enable investigators to see in pitch dark- 

One striking demonstration of medi- 
umistic power is the experience reported 
by Dr. John S. Thomas, a widower. A 
“personality” had represented itself 
through a medium as his late wife, and 
Dr. Thomas set out to see whether this 
“personality” could prove its identity be- 
yond ąuestion. He published his findings 
in 1937, in a book called Beyond Cog- 
nition. Over a period of six years, 1,720 
statements were received through twenty- 
two different mediums. Many of these 
were references to the married life of 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas, names of people 
they had known, bali games they had 
attended; others referred to Dr. Thomas’ 
life after his wife’s death, and a few 
dealt with occurrences in the early life 
of Mrs. Thomas, which Dr. Thomas 
hadn’t even known about. Most of the 
seances were not attended by Dr. 
Thomas; the majority took place in Eng- 
land while he was in this country. A 
stenographer who knew nothing about 
Dr. Thomas’ personal life transcribed 
the statements of the mediums. Of the 
1,720 statements, 92 per cent were cor¬ 
rect. 

Stimulated by earlier examples like 
this, up until the 1930s psychic research- 
ers relied heavily on mediums. Innumer- 
able baffling messages were received. 
Uneducated mediums in trance discussed 
learned subjects and madę references in 
Latin and Greek when purportedly in 
touch with deceased scholars; one me¬ 
dium wrote in the handwriting of a de¬ 
ceased member of th<? SPR; mediums 
told of personal .effects of dead people 
which no one alive knew about. 

Tests Are Inconclusive 

Yet, despite the extent of the evidence, 
the net result of the scientific study of 
mediumship can only be described, as 
Dr. Rhine says, “as a dra w.” Why? Be- 
cause, Dr. Rhine explains, “the spirit 
theory was not the only explanation of 
the results. What was needed was a 
thorough examination of the recognized 
counterhypotheses of telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, and precognition, sińce they, too, 
were extrasensory methods of gaining 
knowledge, such as mediumship im- 
plied. . . .” 

Because of this keener awareness of 
mental telepathy, the search for survival 
evidence has turned to spontaneous oc¬ 
currences, in which there seems to be 
a purposeful communication of infor- 
mation unknown to the person receiving 
the message. Dr. Rhine cites a near- 


perfect case, reported by a student at 
Northwestern University. One evening 
when he was four years old, he was aim- 
lessly scribbling on a notę pad in the 
lobby of a smali Oregon hotel owned 
by his mother. After he finished, he 
dropped the papers into his mother’s 
mailbox. A clerk discovered them the 
next day, noticed that the marks looked 
like shorthand, and, out of curiosity, 
showed them to a stenography teacher. 

Automatic Writing 

It turned out that the scribblings were 
a message in old-fashioned square-type 
shorthand, with not one extra mark or 
mistake. Deciphered, the message began, 
“Dearly Beloved,” and told of valuable 
papers in a safety deposit box in New 
York City. The boy’s father, who had 
always addressed his mother “Dearly 
Beloved,” and who had learned the old- 
fashioned shorthand in his youth, had 
died suddenly in New York two weeks 
before, leaving the family in financial 
difficulties. The discovery of the safety 
deposit box ended the crisis. 

Even if all evidence of messages seem- 
ingly received from beyond the grave is 
discounted, the ąuestion of survival after 
death is not closed. The answer can hinge 
on logical possibility alone, as well as 
on evidence, and that possibility, łron- 
ically, finds its best support in extra- 
sensory perception. Since the body ob- 
yiously does not survive death, the only 
aspect of man that could survive would 
have to be nonphysical, mental ąualities; 
these naturally include consciousness, 
and consciousness of self. or identity. 
But if mind and brain are one and the 
same, nothing will survive. ESP, how- 
ever, establishes the fact that man pos- 
sesses a mental faculty independent of 
his body and senses, a spiritual entity 
which is not subject to decay. Does this 
survive death? 

Perhaps the best answer to that ąues¬ 
tion is another piece of evidence, re¬ 
ported by Sir Auckland Geddes to the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh in 
1937: 

“On Saturday, 9th November, a few 
minutes after midnight, I began to feel 
very ill and by two o’clock was defi- 
nitely suffering from acute gastroenter- 
itis, which kept me vomiting and purging 
until about eight o’clock. ... By ten 
o’clock I had developed all the symp- 
toms of very acute poisoning: intense 
gastrointestinal pain, diarrhea; pulse and 
respiration became ąuite impossible to 
count. I wanted to ring for assistance 
but found I could not, and so ąuite 
placidly gave up the attempt. I realized 
I was very ill and ąuickly reviewed my 
whole financial position. Thereafter at 
no time did my consciousness appear to 
me to be in any way dimmed, but I sud¬ 


denly realized that my consciousness was 
separating from another consciousness 
which was also me. These, for purposes 
of description, we could cali the A- and 
B-consciousnesses, and throughout what 
follows the ego attached itself to the 
A-consciousness. The B-personality I 
recognized as belonging to the body, and 
as my physical condition grew worse and 
the heart was fibrillating rather than 
beating, I realized that the B-conscious- 
ness belonging to the body was begin- 
ning to show signs of being composite, 
that is, built up of ‘consciousness’ from 
the head, the heart and the viscera. 
These components became morę individ- 
ual and the B-consciousness began to 
disintegrate, while the A-consciousness, 
which was now me, seemed to be alto- 
gether outside my body, which it could 
see. 

“Gradually I realized that I could 
see, not only my body and the bed in 
which it was, but everything in the whole 
house and garden, and then I realized 
I was seeing, not only ‘things’ at home 
but in London and in Scotland, in fact 
wherever my attention was directed, it 
seemed to me; and the explanation 
which I received, from what source I do 
not know, but which I found myself call- 
ing to myself my mentor, was that I was 
free in a time-dimension of space, where- 
in ‘now’ was in some way equivalent to 
‘here’ in the ordinary, three-dimensional 
space of everyday life.” 

The Bystander 

The experience ended when steps were 
taken to revive the patient: “. . . I saw 
‘A’ enter my bedroom; I realized she 
got a terrible shock and I saw her hurry 
to the telephone. I saw my doctor leave 
his patients and come very ąuickly, and 
heard him say, or saw him think, ‘He 
is nearly gone.’ I heard him ąuite clearly 
speaking to me on the bed, but I was 
not in touch with my body and could not 
answer him. I was really cross when he 
took a syringe and rapidly injected my 
body with something which I afterwards 
learned was camphor. As the heart be¬ 
gan to beat morę strongly, I was drawn 
back, and I was intensely annoyed be¬ 
cause I was so interested and just be- 
ginning to understand where I was and 
what I was ‘seeing.’ I came back into 
the body really angry at being pulled 
back, and once I was back, all the clar- 
ity of vision of anything and everything 
disappeared and I was just possessed 
of a glimmer of consciousness, which was 
suffused with pain. 

“What are we to make of it?” the Hon- 
orable Mr. Geddes asked the Royal So¬ 
ciety. “Of one thing only can we be 
ąuite certain. It is not a fake. Without 
certainty of this, I should not have 
brought it to your notice.” The End 
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Fascination of 
the Unknown 

From the depths of the seven seas, the farthest reaches of the galaxies, and all the 
mysterious worlds between comes a continuous dare to discover morę than we know. In 
every generation there are men and women like these who find the challenge irresistible. 


Jacques Cousteau 

It is one man’s dream that someday sci¬ 
ence will produce a “manfish”—a man 
enabled by surgery to live beneath the 
water—and thus reverse “the divine move- 
ment of evolution.” This is only one of 
his dreams, and its owner considers it not 
in the least bizarre. The man is Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau, French oceanographer 
known here primarily for his best-selling 
book and Oscar-winning film, The Silent 
World. He is one of the world’s foremost 
undersea explorers and easily the most 
exciting adventurer of our time. He has 
sailed a ąuarter of a million miles 
through the 71 per cent of the earth’s sur- 
face that is covered by water. In the 
aąualung of which he is a co-inventor, 
he has madę over five thousand free dives 
(i.e., carrying his air supply with him). He 



BY LYN TORNABENE 

has madę the deepest anchorage ever 
achieved by seafaring men: 24,600 feet 
to the bottom of the Romanche Trench 
off Africa’s Ivory Coast. He has recovered 
sunken archeological treasure from the 
coral reefs off Saudi Arabia, searched for 
oil off the “Pirate Coast” of Trucial 
Oman, examined a previously unexplored 
atoli in the Persian Gulf, surveyed the 
ocean floor between Spain and Arabia. 
All of this (and morę) has been done 
sińce 1950, when he bought the Calypso, 
an American-made, 141-foot British mine- 
sweeper used in the war. Most of his 
voyages are jointly sponsored by the 
French government and the U.S. Nation¬ 
al Geographic Society. Cousteau himself 
is an ex-officer of the French Naval Acad- 
emy. His beautiful blonde wife travels 
with him, and they have a chef and winę 
cellar on the Calypso along with multi- 
tudes of Jules Vernesque equipment for 
probing “inner space.” Next on the Cap- 
tain’s agenda: explorations 600 feet down 
in a new undersea vehicle dubbed the 
“Diving Saucer” (shown at left). What 
will he find down there? “If I knew,” 
Cousteau says, “I would not go.” 

Robert Huseby 

It is estimated that forty million Amer- 
icans now alive will develop cancer dur- 
ing their lifetime unless a cure is found. 
Such is the Damoclean sword that hangs 
over the heads of men like Dr. Robert A. 
Huseby, as they hunch and squint into 
the secret world of our most feared dis- 
ease. There have already been many re- 
markable achievements in cancer re- 
search. Twenty years ago, one cancer pa- 
tient in four was alive five years after his 
disease was diagnosed. Today the ratio 
is one in three, and there is available a 
means that could save one in two if every 
patient were diagnosed and adequately 
treated at the earliest possible moment. 

Dr. Robert Huseby’s seventeen-year re- 



search has been in the field of hormone 
therapy. During basie animal research as 
well as caring for patients, he has con- 
centrated on finding the relationship of 
hormones to cancer, and in 1946 reported 
considerable success with endocrine treat- 
ment of advanced breast cancer. He has 
written morę than fifty papers on original 
cancer research, is Associate Professor 
at the University of Colorado School of 
Medicine, and consultant to the office of 
the Surgeon General. Just recently he 
was named chief cancer consultant of the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Institute for Cancer 
Research in Denver, the first hospital to 
combine free cancer care with clinical 
and basie investigation. “Perhaps we 
shall find the long-sought answers and the 
cures at our new hospital,” says Dr. 
Huseby. “It would be rewarding and ap- 
propriate. But of course it does not really 
matter where they are found.” 






Leona Marshall 

In an office at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology there is an empty bottle of 
$1.39 Chianti, with twenty-three signa- 
tures and December 2, 1942, marked on 
it. It is undoubtedly the most famous 
winę bottle of all times. The lead signa- 
ture is Enrico Fermi’s, and the bottle of 
winę was to celebrate man’s achievement 
of the first sustained nuclear reaction— 
the birth of the atomie age. The third sig- 
nature on the bottle reads “L. Woods,” 
Leona Woods Marshall (not then mar- 
ried), the only woman among the “Man¬ 
hattan Project” scientists. Leona was 
then twenty-two, and already completely 
immersed in the mystery of protons 
and neutrons, which still absorbs her 
energies six o'r seven days a week. 

Dr. Marshall, Assistant Professor of 
Nuclear Physics at the University of Chi¬ 
cago, is currently on leave to do funda- 
mental research at Brookhaven National 
laboratory in Long Island, New York. 
A unique operation in itself, Brookhaven 
was established at a cost of $25,000,000 
to produce only one thing: knowledge. 
Across the country, at Los Alamos, Dr. 
MarshalPs husband is part of another re¬ 
search team of nuclear physicists; their 
end-product: hydrogen bombs. “I don’t 
think it’s up to a scientist to be concerned 
about bombs,” says Leona, who has two 
sons in prep school. “It is the responsi- 
bility of a scientist to be right in what he 
does and report it. What other men do 
with what is reported is their responsi- 
bility.” Dr. Marshall, who also studied 
astrophysics but found it frustrating be- 
cause “you can’t prove anything,” says 
the most exciting thing about her work 
is bringing off the next experiment. Her 
secret ambition: to be a consultant on 
television space shows. 


Victor von Hagen 

Archeologist and writer Victor von Hagen 
is irresistibly drawn by the remnants and 
ruins of worlds that were—specifically, 
the Mayan, Incan, and Aztec civilizations, 
about which he has written a dozen books. 
His first, Off With Their Heads, was a 
study of the headhunters in Ecuador and 
the Galapagos, who interested him be- 
cause their ancestors had repeatedly Van- 
quished the Incas. How did he study 
them? “I lived with them, of course,” he 
says. “We got along beautifully. I gave 
them machetes madę in Connecticut; 
they shrank a head for me so I could film 
it. Not a human head. But the principles 
are the same.” Later von Hagen became 
convinced the Incas had had a highway 
system earlier than the Romans did—and 
a better one, too. He spent two years in 
Peru excavating for it, found it, and 
wrote two books, Highway of the Sun and 
The Realm of the Incas, about it. One of 
his early expeditions was madę because a 
bird caught his imagination: the quetzal, 
a creature of brilliant plumage held 
sacred by the Aztecs, but n ever seen by 
civilized man. Von Hagen camped alone 
in the Honduran wilderness, where he cal- 
culated it might be. Not only did he see 
quetzals, he brought several back alive. 

The explorer has also thrown literary 
light on the lives of the Tsetchela and 
Jicaque Indians, several archeologists, 
and the mistress of Simon Bolivar, a fas- 
cinating woman who, says the writer, was 
as mysterious as the quetzal bird. “I ex- 
plore what intrigues me in this World,” 
says von Hagen, now off to his home in 
Lima. “I live by a simple rule: if there is 
something you want to find, look for it.” 




Ira Bowen 

To begin to understand the expanse of 
Ira Sprague Bowen’s workshop, you must 
stand outdoors on a elear night and look 
long and hard at the sky. It is a cliche, 
but it is true, that every man feels awed 
by the stars. Dr. Bowen has been staring 
at them for a lifetime, and every decade 
he sees morę and morę. As the director of 
the Mount Wilson and Palomar ob- 
servatories in California, this world- 
renowned astronomer is keeper of the 
most remarkable telescope known to man: 
Big Schmidt (named for its inventor). 
Half the size of • its giant brother, Big 
Eye, which is the largest in inches in the 
world, Big Schmidt shows the viewer two 
hundred times as much of the heavens. 
In 1956, using Big Schmidt, Palomar 
astronomers completed a giant photo- 
graphic map of the sky that has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to scientists’ knowl¬ 
edge of the universe. This Sky Atlas is 
only one of a long list of astrophysical 
feats Dr. Bowen has witnessed or accom- 
plished sińce 1927, when, at twenty-eight, 
he presented what is still considered finał 
proof that all elements in the universe 
also occur on this earth. During the war 
He was associated with the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, doing 
research on rockets and on cameras that 
inereased the accuracy of aerial reconnais- 
sance and bombing. When he took over 
Mount Wilson in 1946, he became keeper 
of the 100-inch Hooker reflector. Then 
Palomar also came under his direction 
and with it a 200-inch reflector, the 
world’s largest. Horizons continually grow 
for such stargazers. While an inereasing 
number of men set their sights on a single 
object, the moon, others like Bowen are 
probing far beyond it to reąlms no man 
yet dreams of reaching. The End 
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Scott Crossfield 
Space Trailblazer 

At the Controls of the experimental space-conquering X-15, this human guinea 
pig is making the most spectacular aerial assault sińce the Wright brothers 
first learned to fly. His credo: “Barriers exist only in the minds of men.” 

BY ADAM DOUGLAS 

I s it possible for man to create a ve- 
hicle that can explore the virgin 
realms of space? Once having cre- 
ated it, can man himself control such a 
vehicle—make it respond to his command 
in an environment where he is not nat- 
urally the master? These were the ques- 
tions asked in 1952 by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. Seven 
years and 135 million dollars later we 
know that the answer to both ąuestions 
is—yes. The craft: thirteen thousand 
pounds of half-missile, half-plane, known 
as X-15; the pioneer who proved it can 
be navigated: 150 pounds of half-pilot, 
half-scientist, known as Scott Crossfield. 

The X-15 is the only piane ever built 
of a nickel-steel alloy called Inconel X 
that can withstand temperatures ranging 
from 1200 to -300 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It cannot “take off” from an airstrip like 
a conventional jet; itfis not launched 
from a pad like a rocket; it is carried 
aloft under the wing of a B-52 bomber 
and “dropped” at an altitude of about 
38,000 feet. Nor is it the stuff Buck 
Rogers fantasies are madę of. It will not 
fly a man to the moon; it will not orbit 
the earth. But it will take man higher into 
space than he has ever been—an esti- 
mated 100 miles or morę, faster than he 
has ever flown—possibly 5,000 mph. It 
will go up and come down in less than an 
hour, and in that hour man will learn how 
to shuttle between the earth and space. 

Alfred Scott Crossfield, thirty-eight- 
year-old test pilot for North American 
Aviation, the company that constructs the 
X-15, is nearly as unusual as “The Bird” 
he was the first man to fly. “Low-key, in- 
tellectual, clinical as a surgeon, an ice- 
berg, a flying egghead,” his co-wo'rkers 
have called him. About as fond of pub- 
( continued) 

HAND-CRAFTED X-15 represents 
two million man-hours of engineering. 



COOL MAN in a heat chamber, Scott tests five-layered aluminized space 
suit he worked on, says, “A man could go to the moon and back in it.” 
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Scott Crossfield (continued) 

To learn to master the X-15’s landing quirks, Crossfield flew 
deliberately damaged, “dirtied-up” jets daily for a year. 



CUSTOM FITTING was essential for every inch of Crossfield’s space 
uniform. Here, he has a mold madę of his head for helmet he wears in X-15. 



FINAŁ CHECK is madę before Crossfield is locked in under the wing 
of B-52 that launches the X-15. The over-all shape of the stubby, fifty-foot 
manned vehicle is result of 4,000 hours of wind-tunnel runs of model planes. 
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licity as Greta Garbo, he submits to in- 
terviews about his work because he feels 
he has to, but refuses to allow his person- 
able wife or his five children to be 
ąueried or photographed. Crossfield com- 
mutes seventy miles to his work in his 
own four-passenger Cessna, insists he is 
“just a man with a job.” When he has 
time off, he often goes flying with his 
wife. Persistently debunking the image of 
test pilots as swashbuckling heroes, he 
says, “About the best test pilot I ever 
knew wasn’t the convivial, party-going 
type at all. His main interest outside his 
work was raising apricots.” Most of 
Crossfield’s co-workers were stunned at 
the casual banter that passed between 
him and a chase pilot during the first 
power flight of the X-15. “Nice and easy, 
daddy,” counseled Major Robert White, 
Air Force pilot and close friend of Cross- 
field’s. “I’m an old pro, daddio,” Scott 
replied. 

And “old pro” he is. Crossfield had 
his first flying lessons at the age of twelve 
in payment for delivering newspapers to 
an airport manager in his home town of 
Wilmington, California. For years after 
that, Scott “flew anywhere and anytime” 
he could. “I was pretty much of an air¬ 
port bum,” he says. During World War 
II he was a Navy flight instructor, after 
which he studied aeronautical engineer- 
ing at the University of Washington, got 
his Master’s Degree in Aero Science, then 
a government job as an aeronautical re- 
search pilot. In 1953, flying a research 
piane, he became the first man to fly at 
Mach 2.01 (twice th& speed of sound: 
1,327 mph). When the X-15 project was 
assigned to North American Aviation in 
1955, Crossfield went with it. 

Crossfield’s title of “design specialist 
and engineering test pilot” on the X-15 is 
typical of the current trend of giving the 
men who fly the planes a large part in 
the ground-work of designing them. The 
“shop” work Crossfield has done on the 
X-15 exceeds his flight time by about a 
thousand to one. 

What about the danger? According to 
Crossfield, there isn’t any. “You could see 
fright in Crossfield’s face if you asked 
him to drive a bus down Broadway,” a 
friend has said, “but not in anything that 
flies.” Just a few months ago the X-15 
caught fire in flight and Crossfield had to 
jettison fuel for an emergency landing in 
it. When he brought in the damaged 
craft, which he never considered aban- 
doning, he apologized “for the delay in 
flying this will mean.” 

As proved, there is still plenty of 
( continued) 





TESTS of X-15 escape system are madę on dummies. 
Though pilot could not escape in space because he would 
burn, ejection is possible on re-entry into the atmosphere. 


X-15 ENGINEERS in control room of North American 
Aviations hangar at Edwards Air Force Base listen to pre- 
countdown chatter between B-52 operator and Crossfield. 
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Scott Crossfield 


A fayorite Crossfield-ism: 44 If we didn’t have such a morał Outlook 


about risking lives we could do a lot morę than we’re doing.” 


danger in test-flying the X-15, ground- 
tested though it is. Most hazardous is 
the landing, madę at two hundred miles 
an hour. Instead of conventional wheels, 
the X-15 has skids under each wing, and 
a nose wheel. It touches down “on its 
heels,” nose up, and literally skids to a 
stop. No man-made runway in the United 
States is big enough for it, so landings 
are madę in the desert. 

Three X-15s have been completed. The 
first two should have been turned over to 
the Air Force by the time you read this. 
The finał piane will have the most power- 
tul engine, one that supplies fifty thou- 
sand pounds of thrust—morę horsepower 
than two ocean liners of Queen Mary size. 
Crossfield, by contract, is not expected 
to break either altitude or speed records 
in the piane he helped design. He will be 
the first man to fly with fifty thousand 
pounds of thrust, however, and what will 
happen when he does is what everyone 
interested in space travel is anxiously 
waiting to see. The End 


vpv 



TEST PILOT’S big test came last November when fire broke out minutes 
after the X-15 was launched on its third power flight. Crossfield madę landing 
uninjured but the impact fractured the ship’s juselage five feet behind cockpit. 


BERNING MIDNIGHT OIL, Scott (feet on desk) discusses countdown pro¬ 
cedurę. Far left is test engineer Sam Richter; behind him, Bill Berkowitz, 
the launch panel operator on the B-52 who works with Crossfield during flight. 



CROSSFIELD GETS READY: “I don’t consider this adventurous. Ifs something 1 have to do and want to do.” 
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Is Your Fate in 
the Stars? 

Every year Americans pay astrologers $100,000,000 for advice on romantic 
problems, personal dangers, ways to get ahead. Are they wasting their money? 
Or is astrology, as a New York judge once ruled, really "an exact science"? 


BY J. P. EDWARDS 

“T n mid-April there is a strong possi- 

I bility of a female death in your 

m family, probably a child.” 

To the young engineer whom we shall 
cali George Andrews, these words—part 
of a forecast madę in January, 1951, by 
astrologer Charles Jayne—could mean 
only one thing: danger for his eight-year- 
old daughter, Maryann. 

He did not tell his wife of the predic- 
tion. No need, he decided, to worry her 
with his fears. Besides, he had a strong 
suspicion (and a fervent hope) that as¬ 
trology would prove to be exactly the 
sort of meaningless hocus-pocus people 
said it was. 

January and February passed. Mary¬ 
ann remained in perfect health. In 
March, however, she complained of a 
sore throat and was taken to the doctor. 
The diagnosis: her tonsils were infected 
and would have to come out. 

Andrews asked the doctor to delay the 
operation until the end of April. W.hen 
the danger period would have passed. On 
April 15, howerer, he returned from an 
out-of-town business trip to find his home 
locked and deserted. A neighbor told him 
what had happened: the hospital had had 
no rooms for the end of Aprfl, so thef 
had decided to go ahead sooner. Maryann 
was having her operation that day. 

A Matter of Life or Death 

“I drove like a madman,” Andrews re- 
calls. “When I got there, I found my 
wife in hysterics. Maryann had been in 
the operating room morę than two hours. 
The doctor came out. His clothes were 
covered 'with blood. When he saw us he 
said, ‘We couldn’t stop the bleeding.’ 

“Maryann was still alive, but just bare- 
ly. When they wheeled her out she was 

“IN 1960 startling things will happen 
to yoti,” astrologer Righter tells Arlene' 
Dahl. “Your career will soar.” Righter 
advises many stars; some will not go 
out of their homes without his say-so. 

hm Jacohe, Jr. 


like a little wax doli. You couldn’t even 
see her breathe. For the next thirty-six 
hours I never left her bedside. . . .” 

That night, as he watched, the child 
suddenly stiffened and rosę to a half- 
sitting position, then fell back on the 
pillow, inert and apparently lifeless. “It 
was a death spasm,” Andrews says. “In 
that moment she actually died. I’m cer- 
tain of it.” 

“Astrology Saved Her” 

He shouted for help. The floor nurse, 
an intern, and several doctors came at 
once. Frantically, they worked over the 
child, giving her artificial respiration, in- 
jecting stimulants, and finally adminis- 
tering a blood transfusion. Several long, 
anxious minutes later Maryann stirred 
faintly, began to breathe again. 

“She hasn’t been sick a day sińce,” 
Andrews says. “But she wouldn’t be alive 
today if I hadn’t known the danger and 
sat with her that night. Astrology saved 
her life.” 

Whether or not you agree with this in- 
terpretation of events, one thing can be 
stated with certainty: George Andrews is 
no crackpot. Rather, he is a sane and 
seientifically informed individual who 
frankly admits: “I was a skeptic fot 
years, but now I am convinced that as¬ 
trology is a valid science.” Today he has 
become an important advertising man 
(his job change was shown a year in ad- 
vance in his horoscope) and is an exec- 
utive producer for one of the biggest 
shows in television. 

There are many like him. For, while 
astrologers’ clients include a number of 
neurotics, cranks, and get-rich-quick gam- 
blers, they also include: 

—Business executives like New York 
buyer Muriel E. Gleason, who purchases 
one million dollars’ worth of merchandise 
a year for a large department storę chain. 

—Writers like Erich Maria Remarąue, 
who refused to allow his Jiest-seller, Arch 
of Triumph, to be published until the 
hearenly signs were exactly right. 


—Psychologists like Vernon Clark of 
Evanston, Illinois, who recently tested a 
group of astrologers for ability to match 
the birth dates of unknown individuals 
with their professions—and found their 
scores substantially higher than might be 
expected by chance alone. 

—Homeopathic physicians like Dr. 
William M. Davidson of Chicago, who is 
himself an astrologer and who gives lec- 
tures on the influences of the planets on 
health. 

Astrology has been practiced for thou- 
sands of years and numbers among its ad- 
vocates a long list of world figures from 
King Solomon to Adolf Hitler. Today, 
however, its popularity has reached un- 
precedented proportions. According to 
Dr. Adrian Ziegler, President of Astrolo¬ 
gers International, consultations in the 
United States are now in excess of ten 
million a year. 

Prim and Proper Prophetess 

Much of this upsurge stems from the 
efforts of one woman: a prim and proper 
Bostonian named Evangeline Adams. Miss 
Adams, a descendant of John Quincy 
Adams, arrived in New York March 16, 
1899, to set up shop as a reader of horo- 
scopes. Twenty-four hours later she was 
famous—for having foreseen one of the 
worst disasters in the city’s history. 

Checking in at the old Windsor Hotel 
on Fifth Avenue, Miss Adams was asked 
by the owner, Warren F. Leland, to read 
his horoscope. Looking at his chart, she 
saw what she later described as “danger 
so imminent that it seemed the man in 
front of me was being pushed into the 
very depths of disaster.” 

Alarmed, she told him of the terrify- 
ing aspects confronting him and warned 
that tragedy was indicated for the very 
near futurę, perhaps the following day. 

Leland, a heavy Wall Street specula- 
tor, immediately considered the possibil- 
ity of a market crash. But he reassured 
both himself and Miss Adams: “Tomor- 
row’s a holiday. Stocks can’t go down.” 
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A horoscope can cost 50 cents 


The next day (St. Patrick’s Day, 1899) 
there was no trading in securities, be- 
cause the exchange was closed. Tragedy 
struck, however, from another direction. 
That afternoon, as the annual paraders 
marched up Fifth Avenue past the Wind¬ 
sor, flames suddenly burst from the up- 
per Windows of the old hotel. In a matter 
of minutes, the building was ablaze. 

A few hours later the once-elegant 
Windsor was a smoldering ruin, and 
New Yorkers were counting the toll of 
the worst hotel fire the city had ever 
known. Scores of persons had lost their 
lives; many morę had been injured. 

For Warren Leland, however, there was 
still another dimension to the tragedy. 
For among the dead were his wife and 
twenty-year-old daughter, Helen. 



J. P. MORGAN often got his stock 
market tips from a noted astrologer. 
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Miss Adams herself narrowly escaped. 
Like the other guests, she lost most of 
her valuables. But, for her, the Windsor 
fire was not without its fortunate conse- 
ąuences. Next morning, when she read 
the papers, she discovered she had sud¬ 
denly become a celebrity. Leland had 
told reporters of her prediction. Over- 
night, her reputation was madę. 

Illustrious Stargazers 

Thereafter, for morę than three dec- 
ades, people from all parts of the world 
flocked to her doorstep. Her clients in- 
cluded Reginald Vanderbilt, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Eva Le Gallienne, naturalist 
John Burroughs, Seymour Cromwell and 
Jacob Stout (both of whom had been 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change), Enrico Caruso, Mary Pickford, 
Geraldine Farrar, and Mary Garden. J. 
P. Morgan came to her regularly for 
financial advice. And a well-known mad- 
am who retired in splendor, after having 
cannily evaded the law for years, cred- 
ited the shocked lady from Boston with 
her success. “Whenever my horoscope 
showed that I was coming under bad con- 
ditions,” she said, “I took double precau- 
tions against the police.” 

In 1914, Miss Adams, with a courage 
that would have done credit to her illus¬ 
trious ancestors, tackled the toughest as- 
signment in all astrological history. She 
went on trial. 

In the State of New York, fortune-tell- 
ing is against the law. Earlier, a charge 
accusing her of telling fortunes had been 
thrown out of court. When she was 
charged a second time, however, she de- 
cided to fight. “Don’t attempt to get the 
case dismissed,” she told her attorney. 
“I want to be tried.” 

The day of the trial she appeared in 
court “with a pile of reference books that 
reached nearly to the ceiling and a mass 
of evidence that reached as far back as 
the Babylonian seers.” She showed the 
judge exactly how she took a birth datę, 
looked up the position of the planets for 
that time, noted them on her circular 
chart, and, on the basis of their place- 
ment, arrived at her conclusions. As a 
clincher, she asked permission to cast a 
horoscope then and there. 

The judge gave her the datę of a per¬ 
son unknown to her, and instructed her 
to tell him what she could about that in- 
diyidual. 

She gave her reading—and ąuickly 
won the case. 

The judge was in an excellent position 
to evaluate her accuracy. The datę he had 


or 500 dollars. 


given was the birthday of his own son. 
In his decision he said: “The defendant 
raises astrology to the dignity of an exact 
science.” Thanks to this ruling, in New 
York today, although fortune-telling is 
still outlawed, astrologers can practice 
freely. They even advertise in the yellow 
pages of the telephone directory. 

Despite her successes, Miss Adams is 
revered by present-day practitioners morę 
for her historical importance than for her 
forecasting skill. 

“I knew her well,” astrologer Myra 
Kingsley says, “and, while she was right 
most of the time, she did make some ter¬ 
rible errors. 

“For instance, she told my mother that 
her brother-in-law (her sister’s husband) 
was going to die in the near futurę. 
Mother was utterly convinced that this 
was going to happen. She was building 
a house on Riverside Drive at the time, 
and she changed the plans, adding a spe- 
cial wing so there would be room for her 
sister’s children.” 

For once, however, the stars were 
wrong. The brother-in-law did not die on 
Schedule. “He lived on,” Miss Kingsley 
observes wryły, “for many years after 
that.” 

Miss Adams was unruffled by occur- 
rences of this kind. “Astrology is infalli- 
ble,” she was fond of saying, “but astrol¬ 
ogers are not.” In other words, the truth 
is always in the heayens—for those who 
can read it correctly. 

You Are Master of Your Fate 

Modern astrologers are careful to point 
out that planetary positions indicate only 
a tendency, not a definite futurę event. 
Carroll Righter of Beverly Hills prefaces 
each of his daily newspaper forecasts 
with the words, “The stars impel. . . . 
They do not compel. What you make of 
your life is largely up to you.” And an¬ 
other astrologer says, “Even the woret 
planetary aspects can be overcome 
through prayer.” 

This attitude is not the only way in 
which, astrologically speaking, times 
have changed. In her day, Evangeline 
Adams was almost alone in the field. To¬ 
day, there are approximately six hun- 
dred full-time professionals in this coun¬ 
try, plus morę than one hundred thou- 
sand others who pursue astrology on a 
part-time basis. At rates ranging from 
two dollars to as much as five hundred 
dollars for a reading, they gross an esti- 
mated $100,000,000 a year. 

One of the top earners is Bruce King, 
known professionally as Zolar (“zodiac” 


Pictorial Paradę 



SUSAIV HAYWARD considers stars an aid to stardom, once was wakened in 
the wee hours to sign a contract at the exact moment her astrologer had advised. 


plus “solar”), whose stargazing brings 
in a reported $150,000 annually. King 
gives no private readings. Instead, he 
runs a thriving publishing company 
which he calls “the General Motors of 
astrology” and which distributes 70 per 
per cent of all the mass-printed horo- 
scopes sold in this country. 

King, a onetime securities dealer, first 
became interested in astrology during 
the Depręssion, when “it seemed astrol- 
ogers were the only people with any 
money.” Not long afterward he invented 
the Astrolograph, a vending machinę that 
sold millions of ten-cent horoscopes to 
patrons of movie theatres and penny ar- 
cades. Today he publishes morę elaborate 
horoscopes (one for eath day of the year) 
which are sold throughout the World, 
principally at newsstands and ten-cent 
Stores. He sells five hundred thousand of 
these a year, at prices ranging from 
thirty-five cents to one dollar. All told, he 
estimates he has sold morę than fifty mil- 
lion horoscopes. 

Every Seer a Specialist 

Old-time stargazers dealt with matters 
of every kind: world events, human rela- 
tions, health and business problems. In 
contrast, the modern practitioner tends to 
concentrate on one or morę of astrology’s 
specialized fields. 

The most popular of these is personal, 
or natal, astrology. The personal astrol¬ 
oger concerns himself with human rela- 
tionships, career opportunities, individ- 
ualized service of all kinds. Often his 
ability as a psychologist is as necessary 
as his skill at reading a chart. Manhat¬ 
tan astrologer Pauline Messina tells of a 
client who brought a friend along when 
she came for her reading. Afterward, 
she remarked to the friend: “You see? 
Mrs. Messina gives you the same kind of 
help you’d have to pay a psychiatrist 
twenty-five dollars an hour to get, and 
she’s much less expensive.” 

One of the personal astrologer’s most 
important functions is warning individ- 
uals of particularly lucky or unlucky pe- 
riods in their lives. Carroll Righter, whose 
personal clients have included Clark Ga- 
ble, Lana Turner, Robert Cummings, 
Tyrone Power, Peter Lawford, Dick 
Powell, Van Johnson, Rhonda Fleming, 
Arlene Dahl, and many other film stars, 
once told Marlene Dietrich: “This is a 
bad day for you, Marlene. Don’t go to 
the studio.” 

Miss Dietrich, who was making a film 
at the time, went anyway. On the set, she 
tripped over a toy fire engine and broke 
her ankle. 

Later, when her daughter, Maria Riva, 
was expecting a baby, Righter was asked 
to predict the datę of its birth. He studied 
the charts of Miss Dietrich, her daughter, 
and her son-in-law, and noted that a pe¬ 


riod of unusual excitement for all three 
was indicated on May 11. Mrs. Riva 
madę a bet with her doctor that the baby 
would be born on that datę. She won 
the bet. 

Another time, Righter warned actress 
Maria Montez that the first week of Sep- 
tember was an adverse time in her chart, 
and that at this time it was likely that 
danger would come to her from water. On 
September 7 of that year, Miss Montez 
fainted while taking a very hot bath, 
and was drowned. 

Personal astrology deals not only with 
alarms, but with reassurances as well. 
Hellene Paul, who deals with both per¬ 
sonal and financial matters, once helped 
put a mother’s mind at rest after her son 
had run away from home. After studying 
the boy’s horoscope, she came up with 
the following information: He had gone 
to the Southwest. He was presently earn- 
ing enough money to take care of him¬ 
self. However, between June 10 and 20, 
the boy would contact his mother to tell 
her that he was slightly injured and that 
he had no morę money. 


On June 15, Miss'Paul received a tele- 
phone cali. “I just got a telegram from 
my son,” the mother said. “He’s in Texas. 
He was working in a machinę shop till 
he hurt his foot and had to give up his 
job. Now he hasn’t any morę money and 
wants to come home.” 

Heaven Only Knows the Market 

Results like this are derived from the 
chart of a particular individual. However, 
predicting events in the lives of humans 
is not the only use of astrology. It is 
also possible to set up a horoscope for 
a nation, an organization, or a business— 
which brings us to the second major field 
of forecasting: business astrology. 

When he was president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, Seymour Crom¬ 
well once told Evangeline Adams: “I be- 
lieve you hołd in your hand the key to 
the rise and fali of the stock market.” He 
was only one of the many Wall Streeters 
who, throughout the years, have turned to 
the stars in an eflort to understand mar¬ 
ket movements. 

Today the busiest astrologer in this 
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field is a securities analyst, known in 
stargazing circles as Technicrat, but 
who, under his real name, writes a weekly 
market letter which is sent to morę than 
one thousand investors. Clients who fol- 
low his suggestions have no idea that they 
are acting on information revealed by as- 
trology. “As far as they are concerned,” 
he says, “all I know about astrology is 
the difference between the moon and the 
stars.” 

Results Ratę Respect 

Whatever they might think of his 
methods, Technicrat’s clients have no 
cause to complain of his results. His rec- 
ord as a short-term forecaster has been 
astonishingly accurate. In many cases, 
his predictions of temporary tops and 
bottoms have been correct to the exact 
day. 

He has madę a number of errors, too. 
“But,” he explains, “in each ca'se I was 
able to go back over the record and see 
why. That’s the great thing about market 
astrology. You have the entire record of 
price movements right there in black and 
white, and you can study it. Since plane- 


tary movements are also known, all you 
have to do is work it out. I’m learning 
morę about it all the time, and I am con- 
vinced this is an exact thing. It’s a big 
job, though. If I had a couple of assist- 
ants I could really go to town.” 

For Technicrat, as for all business as- 
trologers, the inevitable ąuestion arises: 
“If you’re so good at this, why aren’t 
you rich?” 

“Maybe I will be one day,” he says. 
“But my personal chart shows that noth- 
ing will ever come easy for me. I have 
some very bad aspects.” Evangeline 
Adams had a similar answer. “It isn’t in 
my stars to be rich,” she said. 

The most famous business astrologers 
in history were W. Kenneth Brown and L. 
Edward Johndro, who worked as a team 
and who, in the 1930s, charged clients 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
dollars a year for their services. Brown, 
a trained psychologist and personnel 
worker as well as an astrologer, was 
once retained by a large Manhattan bank 
which had been losing money. He did as- 
trological charts for the bank and its key 
employees, then ordered shifts in person¬ 


nel in accordance with his findings. Once 
the changes were madę, the bank ąuickly 
moved out of the red and into the black, 
where it has continued to operate ever 

A third major field is medical astrol¬ 
ogy, which is used by a number of homeo- 
paths in diagnosing and treating their 
patients and which has also aroused the 
interest of some psychiatrists. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam M. Davidson, who teaches < as well 
as practices medical astrology, was once 
consulted by a well-known architect 
whose son had recently shown an alarm- 
ing susceptibility to exhaustion. The fa- 
ther was puzzled by this. “Why, my son 
is a college athlete,” he said. “He was 
accepted into the Navy without ąuestion.” 

Diagnostic Horoscope 

The following week the boy collapsed 
in a dentist’s chair and was brought to 
Dr. Davidson for examination. A horo¬ 
scope was ąuickly drawn up. “Neptune 
conjoined Saturn in Leo.” Dr. Davidson 
says, “clearly showing what physical di- 
agnosis did not reveal—a leak of vitality 
over the area of the heart.” Subseąuent 


What do your stars say for 1960? Will you fali in love? Be promoted? 


ARIES 

March 21 to 
April 19 

This is a year when you can pretty much 
do what you want. The year 1959 found 
you pretty dependent upon others, but 
now your pioneering ąualities can have 
morę rangę and freedom of expression. 
Go after your personal desires and let 
friends be morę aware of your deep- 
seated longings. But protect your credit 
and take no chances with your reputation. 
Friends back you loyally but officials de- 
mand your meticulous compliance with 
all laws and regulations. 


TAURUS 

April 20 to 
May 20 

Some very startling and dramatic events 
can occur at your own residence that re- 
ąuire that you act with unusual thought- 
fulness and consideration in that vital 
realm of your existence. But there is an 
expansive ąuality to your thinking, and 
any chance afforded you in 1960 to travel 
or extend your acąuaintances and knowl- 
edge should be eagerly grasped. Your 
close partner acts in a strange manner, 
but you can handle this by your own ac¬ 
curate intuition now. 


GEMINI 

May 21 to 
June 21 

You want to be constantly on the move 
this year and will have many opportuni- 
ties to do so which will be easy for you. 
But you have obligations and responsi- 
bilities from the past—some of them ma¬ 
teriał as well as in emotional matters— 
which reąuire that you listen closely to 
understand the suggestions given by ex- 
perts in both financial and also personal 
advisory fields. Considerable public ac- 
claim is possible for you through demon- 
strations of your talents to the public. 


CANCER 

June 22 to 
]idy 21 

Your whole year seems to find you de¬ 
pendent upon others and their whims and 
moods. However, you yourself are not too 
eager at this time to branch out for your¬ 
self, and if you accent the power that 
others have over your affairs now, it is 
just because you want to feel imposed 
upon. Avoid making a religion of self- 
pity. Otherwise this is one of your best 
years, and you can join forces with long- 
time companions to open new horizons. 
But be very exact in money matters. 


LEO 

July 22 to 
August 21 

This is certainly your year to walk the 
chalk linę! You ricochet between pleas- 
ures and duties of a confining naturę. If 
1960 is to bring you the advancement pos¬ 
sible. you need to Schedule your weeks 
and months so that the utmost produc- 
tivity is obtained from them. Social func- 
tions delight you and you can attend 
many, but be surę that you keep your 
purse zipped so that your overgenerous 
impulses will not cause a lessening of 
your financial security. 


VIRGO 

August 22 to 
September 22 


This is an extremely important year. You 
are far morę in tune with what you ac- 
tually want and the means by which you 
can get the good will of relatives, neigh- 
bors, and all close business and personal 
companions by thinking morę in terms of 
their basie goals. A splendid year for all 
studies, shopping, opening shops or 
places of business, or taking a new posi- 
tion morę in keeping with your special 
aptitudes. Most of all, much happiness at 
attractive outside places is now yours. 
















medical tests revealed that he was cor- 

Tlie most spectacular of all forms of 
stargazing is inundane. or world, astrol- 
ogy. Here the emphasis is on prediction 
of major national and International 
events. 

In ancient times, virtually every im- 
portant ruler had his own astrologer 
whose duty it was to pick the best pos- 
sible times for making war. Sooner or 
later, these early stargazers would make 
an error and fali from grace. 

Does this mean that astrology itself 
was to blame? Not in the opinion of mod¬ 
ern practitioners. “The old rulers always 
wanted to fight,” one of them explains. 
“If the astrologer advised against war he 
often was imprisoned. If he advised in 
favor of it and the emperor lost, he was 
imprisoned. too. Under a set-up like that, 
astrology never had a cliance.” 

Recenfe evidence seeins to bear this out. 
Adolf Hitler, a firm believer in the power 
of the stars, had no fewer than five as- 
trologers charting a course for hiin. And 
the most celebrated of them, Karl E. 
Kraft, died miserably in a concentration 


camp—reportedly because his advice 
turned out badly. 

Benito Mussolini, too, kept close watch 
on planetary aspects through a certain 
Signor Rosconi in Milan. Rosconi had 
first attracted attention in 1918 by pre- 
dicting that World War I would end in 
November of that year. At that time, this 
appeared so unlikely that he narrowly 
escaped being shut up in an insane 
asylum. 

An even morę startling forecast of 
Rosconi’s is detailed in a book published 
several years ago. He predicted that an- 
other war would break out within ten 
years and that, on this occasion, Italy 
would annex some new territories. The 
book containing this prediction was pub¬ 
lished in 1933. 

Are We Moon-Struck? 

In astrology, as in all other types of 
forecasting, successes like this tend to be 
reinembered. while the errors often are 
conveniently forgotten. Ne\ ertheless, cer¬ 
tain scientific findings in recent years 
suggest that the planets may have at 
least a limited effect on earthly life. 


At the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine. Dr. Leonard J. 
Raritz has conducted experiments wbicli 
indicate that both people and birds may 
be affected by the moon. In measuring 
the electrical output of their bodies. he 
found that it fluctuates according to cer¬ 
tain definite rhythms and that these 
rhythms correspond to phases of the 
moon. Morę important, he noted that 
changes in electrical output are marked, 
in humans, by changes of mood and, in 
birds, by increased actiyity. 

In an earlier experiment at Yale, Dr. 
Ravitz madę similar studies on 430 peo¬ 
ple, among them a pair of małe adult 
sehizophrenic twins. All showed a similar 
pattern: “Predictable variations, one of 
which approximates the fuli and new 
moons.” 

When the moon was new or fuli. he 
could be certain that the twins would be 
at their worst. They would begin to 
preacli, threaten to “slay the wicked.” 
have vivid dreams, and try to escape. 
Between moons they tended to be caliner, 
saner. This confirmed something Dr. 
Ravitz had already observed for himself: 

( continued) 


Take a łrip? Heres what astrologisł Car roli Righłer predicłs for you. 


LIBRA 

September 23 to 
October 22 


Your ability at neat touch and fine fin- 
ish is now at a peak. and any labor you 
perform that reąuires such a type of ex- 
pression can now be very successful for 
you. Progressive and unusual friends can 
give you much support and very inlerest- 
ing times. Be with them as much as you 
can. Confusion in money matters should 
be replaced by exact accounting of obli- 
gations and analysis of assets. Be morę 
than usually conscientious ar home. Show 
devotion to your own elan. 


SAGIT- 
TARIUS 

Noeember 22 to 
December 21 

You open 1960 with a desire to fly high, 
wide, and handsome and it is a very good 
time to do so. Be just as personal as you 
like in going to people able to help. and 
let them know exactly what your biggest 
ambitions are. Be less independent and 
be willing to accept the suggestions or 
the help they extend—and do so with a 
smile for best results. Fine for traveling, 
changes, new outlets of all kinds. Don’t 
let materiał obligations keep you from 
thinking and getting big! 


AQUARIUS 

January 21 to 
Febr nary 19 


You will need to keep in mind throughout 
the year those fine humanitarian ideas 
and lofty hopes apd wishes which are 
strongly a part of your naturę as a “gre- 
garious Aąuarius.” You are constantly 
thinking of serying others, but it needs 
to be on a very sober and practical basis 
if you are to be successful in this desir- 
able course of action. Being held down 
by behind-the-scenes duties is necessary, 
but good friends and highly original and 
progressiye associates lighten the burden. 





SCORPIO 

October 23 to 
November 21 



CAPRICORN 

December 22 tc 


PISCES 

February 20 to 
March 20 



This can be one of your best years if you 
are especially careful not to yield to a 
temptation to blast officials or any per- 
sons in positions of power and influence. 
You are even morę certain of what you 
want; you find that those connected with 
large institutions or corporations are will¬ 
ing to letid you a hand; you have many 
interesting inyitations to relieve any mo- 
notony; and you discover that your daily 
existence is improved by routines work- 
ing out vcry much to your satisfactiou. 


This can certainly be your year to get 
pretty much what you want—especially 
those long-range goals which reąuire or- 
ganization, system, method. and co-ordi- 
nating the yarious departments of your 
life in a very down-to-earth, workable 
plan. You are naturally serious-minded, 
you do not like to take chances, and you 
want a very solid and secure foundation. 
And this is exactly that type of year for 
you. Understanding friends can aid great- 
ly. Avoid hasty financial commitments. 


If you don’t spend your time fussing, 
fuming, and fretting about what you can’t 
help, this can be one of your most produc- 
tive and successful years. Your formula 
for success is to combine basie ideals 
with the modern way of doing things. 
You have morę than usual charm, are 
alert to what is going on about you, have 
the backing of understanding and experi- 
enced friends. Be surę you always keep 
attractive art and other articles of beauty 
about for real peace of mind! 
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Is Your Fate in the Stars? 


that at Duke Hospital and at the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital in Roanoke, 
Virginia, there invariably was morę un- 
rest in the psychiatrie wards during new 
and fuli moons. His conclusion: What- 
ever else we may be, we are all electri- 
cal machines. . . . Thus energy reseryefe 
may be mobilized by periodic universal 
factors (such as forces behind the moon) 
which tend to aggravate maladjustments 
and conflicts already present.” 

Another study which seems to indicate 
at least a slim basis for astrology was 
conducted in 1936 by Dr. William F. 
Peterson of the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine. He compared case 
histories of twenty-five thousand indiyid- 
uals—one group of them highly success- 
ful, the other unsuccessful or criminal— 
with their respective birth dates. 

Although Dr. Peterson’s report makes 
no mention of astrology (he was con- 
cerned with weather conditions as a pre- 
natal influence), it does show that your 
chances of keeping out of jail, out of 
debt, and of being generally successful 


are much better if you were bom be- 
tween September and March than at 
some other time. 

He also found that feeble-minded per- 
sons tend to be bom during the first 
half of the year. 

Better-Than-Average Guessers 

Granted that weather, the moon, or 
even distant planets may have some slight 
effect upon earthly life, have astrologers 
found the key to interpreting it? A re- 
cent study by psychologist Vernon Clark, 
of Evanston, Illinois, indicates that, at 
the very least, they are better-than- 
average guessers. 

Clark devised a matching test which 
he gave to twenty leading astrologers. It 
consisted of ten birth charts and a list 
of ten professions: herpetologist, musi- 
cian, bookkeeper, veterinarian, art de- 
partment chairman, art critic, librarian. 
artist-puppeteer, prostitute, and pediatri- 
cian. The astrologers were asked to indi¬ 
cate which birth chart represented an 
actual individual in each of the various 
professions. 

In their total scores, fifteen of the 
twenty astrologers performed above the 
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level of chance. Clark says: “The results 
are not spectacular. They are, however, 
positive (in favor of astrology as a tech- 
nique) and consistently so. They dem- 
onstrate that astrologers, in performing 
their task, exhibited a elear, unmistak- 
able, and significant tendency to move in 
the direction of correct judgment.” 

For Futurę Reference 

The ultimate test, of course. is not 
whether astrologers can perform above 
chance in tests of this kind but whether 
they can actually predict specific events 
as they claim. Cosmopolitan has asked 
several leading astrologers to go on rec- 
ord now with their forecasts for the 
coming year. Here are some of the 
things they predict: 

The next President: According to Dr. 
Adrian Ziegler, “The trend is strongly 
Democratic.” Pauline Messina agrees. “It 
looks like a Democratic sweep,” she says. 
“Hubert Humphrey’s chart is not prom- 
ising. Lyndon Johnson’s is good, Ken¬ 
nedy^ is better. But the winner may be 


a dark horse. Nixon,” Mrs. Messina con- 
tinues, “looks like the Republican nom- 
inee. His astrological chart shows that he 
has Saturn on his sun. (Both FDR and 
Ike were elected with Saturn on their 
suns.) However, Nixon’s chart also 
shows a bitter disappointment for 1960. 
It could be loss of the election. Rocke¬ 
feller^ chart is afflicted. He shouldn’t 
even try.” 

Myra Kingsley adds: “There are sev- 
eral important men in goyernment—all 
of them Cancers (or Moon Children) — 
who are going to be under a cloud in 
1960. In each of their charts Saturn will 
be in opposition to the sun sometime 
during the year. These men include 
Nelson Rockefeller, Stuart Symington, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and Governor Mey- 
ner of New Jersey.” 

Hellene Paul says: “It is Richard M. 
Nixon’s chart which indicates the great- 
est possibility of success throughout the 
entire year. Of all the Presidential pos- 
sibilities, he stands the best possible 
chance of success. However, there is al- 
ways the chance that a dark horse will 
come in as the winner.” 

The stock market: Technicrat ob- 


serves: “The early part of 1960 looks like 
a good trading market. Industrials should 
fluctuate in wide swings as they did from 
1955 to 1957, although not at the same 
price level.” Zolar is morę concrete. “The 
first ten days of January,” he says, “will 
be a good time to take short-term profits. 
The market should sell off during the 
middle of the month and continue slug- 
gish to the end of January. During the 
first weeks of February there will be a 
slow recovery culminating in a strong 
rally from February 27 to 29. Lower 
prices in March, with a rally during the 
last ten days of the month.” 

Controversy Over Khrushchev 

World affairs: Hellene Paul says: 
“Nikita Khrushchev’s chart is extraor- 
dinarily favorably aspected for 1960. He 
will undoubtedly have his way in any- 
thing he sets out to accomplish—espe- 
cially in dealings with our country. His 
chart reflects tremendous scientific ad- 
vances that will be madę with continued 
and inereased prestige for Russia.” 

Zolar does not entirely agree. “Between 
now and 1962,” he obseryes, “Khrushchey 
stands in greater danger of being ousted 
from his top position in the Soviet 
Union than the Western Allies do of be¬ 
ing forced out of Germany. A strong 
bid to oust him will be madę within the 
next two years. However, this will be 
no solące to the Allies, because it ap- 
pears his successor may be far morę dan- 
gerous to the free world than Khrushchey 
has been.” 

Charles Jayne concurs. “Within the 
next fiye years,” he says, “or perhaps a 
slightly longer period. Western nations 
will take the first steps toward political 
and economic union. Russia, on the 
other hand, will be tom by internal diffi- 
culties and strife.” 

In a morę specific vein is the predic- 
tion madę by Dr. William Tucker, presi¬ 
dent of the Federation of British astrol¬ 
ogers. After a careful study of Queen 
Elizabeth’s horoscope, he announces: 
“Her Majesty will have her baby at 
10:30 in the morning on January 17. 
1960.” 

Seven years ago, when Albert Einstein 
announced his Unified Field Theory, the 
New York Times paraphrased his con- 
clusions as follows: “A uniyerse not gov- 
erned by cause and effect is an incom- 
plete theory, and . . . eventually laws 
will be formed showing a continuous 
non-dualistic uniyerse, governed by im- 
mutable laws, in which individual events 
are predictable.” 

Apparently, Einstein believed that a 
key to the unknown does exist. But have 
astrologers found it? As the major events 
of 1960 unfold, we should have a better 
idea of the answer than ever before. 

The End 


An Illinois psychologist tested twenty 
astrologers, found "a elear 
tendency toward correct judgment." 




Drugs and the Mind’s 
Hidden Powers 


Sacred mushrooms, “holy” cactus berries, and modern man-made drugs have the 
power to alter the emotions, evoke visions, dispel fears, restore sanity. Are they, as some 
researchers believe, the key to complete control of the functioning of the human mind? 


BY ALEX SEYERES 


A remote village in the mountains of 
Mexico ... In the ceremoniał 
room of a native hut the priestess 
began her incantations: “Am I not good? 
I am a creator woman, a star woman, 
a moon woman, a cross woman, a woman 
of heaven. I am a cloud person, a dew- 
on-the-grass person . . .” 

For New York banker R. Gordon Was- 
son and photographer Allan Richardson, 
the bizarre, yoodoolike ceremony—wit- 
nessed in June, 1955—was the culmina- 
tion of a longstanding dream, an arduous 
search. Now, in a few moments, they 
would become the first of their country- 
men ever to taste Mexico’s legendary 
“divine” mushrooms. 

They had traveled far to reach this 
isolated spot, but their true journey was 
yet to begin. For the mushrooms—so they 
had been told—would transport them 
across vast distances of space and time, 
perhaps to the very frontiers of the 
human mind. 

Divine Mushroom Rites 

The room was dark and crowded. Some 
twenty worshipers—all of them Mexican 
Indians except Wasson and Richardson— 
had gathered for the rites. The priestess, 
still chanting, passed the mushrooms 
through the smoke of the altar flame. 
Thus sanctified, they were ready to be 
eaten. 

Both of the Americans were given 
a dozen. Eating them, they found the 
mushrooms had an acrid flavor, a linger- 
ing and unpleasant aftertaste. Mean- 

Werner Wolf of Black Star 


while the priestess had begun to sing, 
clapping her hands in weird, hypnotic 
rhythms. A half-hour passed. Suddenly 
Richardson leaned toward his companion 
and whispered, “I am seeing things!” 

“The visions came,” Wasson says, 
“whether our eyes were open or closed. 
They began with art motifs, such as 
might decorate carpets or textiles or 
wallpaper. Then they evolved into pal- 
aces with courts, arcades, gardens—re- 
splendent palaces all laid over with 
semiprecious Stones. I saw a mythological 
beast drawing a regal chariot. Later it 
was as though the walls of our house had 
dissolved and my spirit had flown 
forth. ... I felt that I was now seeing 
płainly, whereas ordinary vision gives us 
an imperfect view; I was seeing the 
archetypes, the Platonie ideas, that un- 
derlie imperfect images of everyday life.” 

Three days later he ate the mushrooms 
again and saw “river estuaries, pellucid 
water flowing through an endless expanse 
of reeds down to a measureless sea, all 
by the pastel light of a horizontal sun. 
This time a human figurę appeared, a 
woman in primitive costume, standing 
and staring across the water, enigmatic, 
beautiful, like a sculpture except that 
she breathed and was wearing woven 
garments. 

“The yisions.” he adds, “must have 
come from within us. But they did not 
recall anything we had seen with our own 
eyes.” And he wonders: “Were they a 
transmutation of things read and seen 
and imagined? Or did the mushrooms 


stir greater depths still—depths that are 
truły the Unknown?” 

This is a ąuestion which scientists to- 
day are earnestly attempting to answer. 
The two most active ingredients in the 
mushrooms (psilocine and psilocybine) 
have now been isolated and are being 
tested in medical centers throughout the 
world. So far it has been found that, like 
a number of other drugs, they unfailingly 
produce visions of the sort described. But 
the exact way in which they do it, and 
the significance of the visions, if any, 
remain among the great unsolved mys- 
teries of human experience. 

All-Seeing Mystical Powers 

Like drug cultists in other parts of 
the world, the Mexican Indians feel their 
chemically induced transports are a 
source of all-seeing mystical powers. 
They “consult” the mushrooms aboui 
problems of every description. 

Eunice V. Pikę, a staff member of 
Mexico’s Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
tells how one of her old servants, who 
had become ill, said one day: “Medicines 
don’t do me any good. I’m going to see 
what the mushroom has to say.” 

He went to the priestess of the region 
who gave him several of the mushrooms, 
which he immediately ate. In the vision 
that followed, he said aloud, “I shall not 
live much longer. They have come for 
me; soon they will take me away.” 

What followed may have been fulfill- 
ment of a prophecy, mere coincidence. 
or even a poisonous effect from the mush- 
( continued) 



In one picture: pills, powders, and prescriptions that can do 
yirtually anything to the human mind. They are (from left) 
Sodium Amytal, a so-called “truth serum”; morphine; heroin; 
cocaine; laudanum (tincture of opium); marijuana; Benze- 


drine and Dexedrine; lysergic acid (LSD), which produces 
yisions; “psychic energizers” iproniazid (Marsalid), nialamid, 
phenalzine; “diyine” mushrooms; mescaline, another yision pro- 
ducer; and the tranquilizers Equanil, Thorazine, and Miltown. 
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Drugs and the Mind (conUnued) 

The hope of the futurę: that drugs may be used to improve memory, 
stimulate creative powers, perhaps even heighten intelligence. 


rooms themselves. But, according to Miss 
Pikę, a very short time thereafter the 
old man died. 

Belief in the power of the mushrooms 
goes back centuries and is detailed, 
among other places, in the records of 
church court proceedings. The Mexican 
National Archives contain a case dated 
May 11, 1630, in which one Gonzalo Pe- 
rez successfully used the mushrooms to 
locate his missing wife, Ines. 

Vision of a Lost Wife 

He had returned home one day and 
found ber gone. He ran outside and be- 
gan frantically searching for her in a 
nearby forest. There he met one of his 
father’s servants, who suggested he con- 
sult the mushrooms. 

Perez had never eaten the mushrooms 
before, but was persuaded to do so. In 
the ensuing vision he saw a serpent who 
spoke to him, saying, “Look about you 
and you will see your wife.” He turned 
and suddenly saw before him the interior 
of a house belonging to his cousin, Pe- 
trona Gutierrez. (Actually, the house was 
morę than a mile distant.) In the vision, 
his wife was there and Petrona was busi- 
ly picking lice from her scalp. 

Perez rushed to the home of his parents 
and told his mother what he had seen. 
She cried out in alarm that he had had 
traffic with the Devil (Indians like Jo¬ 
seph might consider the mushrooms di- 
vine, but Perez and his family were 
Spaniards and had other ideas). She 
quickly threw a rosary around his neck, 
cursed the prophecy, and rushed to Pe- 
trona’s house to see if it was true. 

Surę enough, just as the vision had 
indicated. upon arriving there she found 
her wandering daughter-in-law, who was 
caught in the inelegant act of being 
deloused. 

Perez, suddenly smitten with fear at 
what he had done, madę a clean breast 
of his mushroom eating to church au- 
thorities (which is why the case has come 
down to us) and confessed to having had 
commerce with the Devil. 

Despite the seriousness of his trans- 
gression, he seems to have gotten off with 
a mild rebuke. And it is noteworthy that 
the generał belief in the power of the 
mushrooms was so great that no one 
thought of questioning his story. 

The Mexican Indians are by no means 
the only people who credit vision-pro- 
ducing plants with divine powers. In 
Siberia there are six primitive tribes 
which use hallucinogenic mushrooms in 
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their religious rites. So do the Dyaks of 
Borneo. (And in India there is one 
religious group which claims that Buddha 
at his last supper ate mushrooms and 
was forthwith translated to nirvana.) 

In the United States and Canada 
members of the Native American Church 
—200,000 Indians of various Plains 
tribes—use peyote buttons (the fruit of 
a cactus that contains the vision-pro- 
ducing drug, mescaline) in much the 
same way. They adhere to a Christian 
ethic, but combine traditional worship 
with all-night peyote-eating sessions in 
which they see visions, hear strange 
sounds, and claim they speak directly to 
God as their ancestors did to the Great 
Spirit. 

A number of outsiders have tried the 
drug (either as peyote or as mescaline), 
among them writer Aldous Huxley who, 
in 1953, swallowed four-tenths of a gram 
of mescaline and saw “a slow dance of 
golden lights . . . sumptuous red surfaces 
swelling and expanding from bright 
nodes of energy.” 

Huxley saw no landscapes, no human 
figures, but he did have what might be 
called a transcendental experience of re- 
ality: he felt he saw the inner light, the 
presence of the Godhead, in external ob- 

“I took my pili at eleven,” he says. 
“An hour and a half later, I was sitting 
in my study, looking intently at a smali 
glass vase. The vase contained only three 
flowers—a full-blown Belle of Portugal 
rosę ... a large magenta and cream- 
colored carnadon. and a pale purple . . . 
blossom of an iris. 

“. . . the little nosegay broke all the 
rules of traditional good taste. At break- 
fast that morning I had been struck by 
the lively dissonance of its colors. But 
that was no longer the point. I was not 
looking now at a flower arrangement. 
I was seeing what Adam had seen on the 
morning of his creation—the miracle, 
moment by moment, of naked existence.” 

The Ultimate Reality 

Other mescaline-takers report emo- 
tional changes, auditory hallucinations 
and outright visions. R. C. Zaehner, who 
participated in an experiment at Cam¬ 
bridge University in 1955, was taken to 
a cathedral where. he said, “the whole 
choir rolled gently like a ship, sometimes 
in time with the organ which was play- 
ing.” A year before, also in England, 
Mrs. Rosalind Heywood saw “a god (like 
a Hindu deity) shooting his arrows, 


millions and millions of him shooting his 
arrows . . . dancing.” 

These experiences sound dissimilar. 
Actually, they have an important factor 
in common. For, whatever their specific 
sensations, individuals under the influ¬ 
ence of vision-producing drugs feel they 
have found the true significance of life, 
the ultimate and all-embracing reality. 
As Thomas De Quincey, the most famous 
drug-taker of them all, wrote of his re- 
actions to opium: “What an apocalypse! 

. . . Here was the secret of happiness, 
about which the philosophers had dis- 
puted for so many ages, at once dis- 
covered.” 

Wisdom’s “Jewel” 

Are these feelings valid? Can drugs 
actually lift the mind to a higher piane 
where the riddle of the universe can be 
solved? William James offers a telling 
commentary on the subject in describing 
the experiences of one of his correspond- 
ents, a certain Colonel Blood. Under 
ether, Colonel Blood concocted what he 
felt represented “nineteen centuries of 
brain-sweat crystallized in a jewel five 
words long.” In his stupor he wrote the 
“jewel” down. Looking at it later, he 
read: “The universe has no opposite.” 

01ive'r Wendell Holmes had a similar 
experience, also under ether. “The veil 
of eternity was lifted,” he says. “Hence- 
forth all was elear; a few words had 
lifted my intelligence to the level of the 
cherubim. As my natural condition re¬ 
turned. staggering to my desk, I wrote 
down the all-embracing truth still glim- 
mering in my consciousness. . . .” 

What he wrote was: “A strong smell 
of turpentine prevails throughout.” 

Whatever their worth may be as vision- 
inducers, there is no question of the fact 
that drugs can do many strange and 
wonderful things to the human mind. 
For example, they can not only produce 
hallucinations, they also can dispel them. 
In the past four years. new research 
Chemicals have succeeded in turning 
great numbers of warped and twisted 
Mr. Hydes back into kindly Dr. Jekylls. 

One of these cases is Ann Stewart (not 
her real name), a vivacious and attractive 
twenty-nine-year-old housewife who ap- 
pears to be a model of good adjustment. 
She has a quick mind, a ready sense of 
humor. Meeting her for the first time it 
is difficult to believe that she has passed 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death. Yet a few years ago she tried to 
take her own life. 


“I swallowed about fifty aspirin tab- 
lets,” she says. “Fortunately, that wasn’t 
enough to do it. I had this terrible fed- 
ing of depression. There was no reason 
for it. My marriage was happy and I had 
two wonderful sons. But somehow I just 
didn’t want to go on living. 

“After my first attempt, I didn’t try 
suicide again. But I thought about it 
plenty. Every time I’d get into the car 
I’d pray there would be a wreck and I 
would be killed. I’d stand at the window 
of our apartment and try to work up the 
nerve to jump. I cried constantly. At 
night I’d get up and wander from room 
to room. I’d look at my husband and my 
two boys and I’d say to myself, ‘You 
have everything to be happy for. Why 
do you feel like this?’ And I couldn’t 
find an answer. 

“Analysis? I tried it—for morę than 
four years—it didn’t help. I was com- 
pletely disorganized. I wouldn’t wear 
make-up or comb my hair. I wouldn’t 
talk to people. My clothes were worn out 
but I wouldn’t buy new ones. Finally 
they induced me to go to a shoe storę, 
but when I got there I couldn’t tell the 
clerk my size or what kind I wanted. 

“At last things got so bad that I told 
my husband: ‘I’m not responsible any 
morę. Send me to a mental hospital if 
you want to. Commit me.’ ” 

It was at this point that Ann Stewart 
and her husband learned about drug 
therapy. In a magazine article they read 
about Dr. Nathan S. Kline, research di- 
rector of New York’s Rockland State 
Hospital, and his work with a new drug 
called iproniazid. “My husband called 
him,” she says, “and madę an appoint- 
ment for the next day.” 

Psychic Energizers 

“Dr. Kline started me out on another 
drug, which madę me feel better but 
didn’t relieve the depression completely. 
Then, after six weeks, I started taking 
iproniazid, and continued to take it for 
three months. Actually, the very first pili 
I took did the trick. I took it in Dr. 
Kline’s office and rode home on the sub- 
way. By the time I got there my whole 
world had suddenly changed. I was eon- 
tented and happy again—and I’ve been 
that way ever sińce. It was as if some- 
body walked into a dark room and turned 
a light on.”. 

Iproniazid is one of a group of drugs 
known as “psychic energizers” (roughly, 
they are the opposite of tranąuilizers) 
which are the current white hope of the 
medical world. In use only two years, 
they are in many ways an unknown 
ąuantity; but ultimately, it is hoped, they 
will offer important dividends not only 
to sick minds but to normal ones as well. 

One of the things they seem to do is 
release creative energy and perhaps even 


heighten intelligence. “There was a young 
artist, fairly well known,” Dr. Kline says, 
“who had been unable to produce any 
new canvases for over a year. Iproniazid 
appeared to ‘break the dam,’ and in the 
course of a single summer, after taking 
it, he produced a huge number of 
sketches, oils, and watercolors—morę 
than one hundred in all.” 

Two Days’ Work in One 

Dr. Kline tried iproniazid on himself 
for several months to test its effect. “I 
felt great,” he says. “I slept only four 
to five hours a night, but it was good, 
sound sleep and I awoke completely re- 
freshed. I was unusually alert and per- 
ceptive. Often I was able to accomplish 
two days’ work in one.” 

Another doctor who has personally 
tested one of the new mind-affecting 
drugs is Dr. James M. Dille, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Medi- 
cine. In the course of his research, he 
has taken morę than twenty doses of 
LSD, a vision-producing chemical de- 
rived from ergot. The effects: “I feel a 
great power, experience creative urges, 
and feel I have great insight. I become 
very articulate and can express myself 
much better than normal. It seems to 
permit a person to strip away his physi- 
cal hindrances.” 

Marijuana, while not technically a 
drug, seems to be, for some, another 
source of inspiration and energy. Jazz 
musicians have sworn by its uplifting 
effects for years. And one successful 
musical arranger tells of doing a com- 
plete orchestration in a single night 
under its influence. “Ordinarily a job 
like that would have taken me several 
days,” he says. “But it was like I was 
on another piane of existence. I saw the 
whole thing in its entirety. All I had to 
do was write it down.” 

“You don’t believe it’s any good? Well, 
just listen.” 

The recording speaks for itself. He 
may have been mad when he madę the 
arrangement, but there is no madness in 
the musie. It is sane, sensible, beautiful. 

The phantasmagoria of drugs is clearly 
felt in the poems of Poe and Baudelaire. 
It is present, too, in the works of Arthur 
Rimbaud, who took up narcotics as a 
means to that “systematic diśordering of 
the senses” which he considered a requi- 
site for both visionary powers and great 
art. Ultimately, he was able to say: “I 
have mastered the art of hallucination. 
Now I can look at a factory and see a 
mosąue.” 

The most striking example of all is 
that of the British poet, Coleridge, who 
composed his immortal poem, Kubła 
Khan, in the course of an opium dream. 
Awakening from his reverie, he recalled 
it in its entirety—a work of “from two 


hundred to three hundred lines”—and 
hastily began writing it down. 

There was a knock at the door. A man 
had come to see him on business. A long 
and tedious discussion followed. When 
the caller departed at last, Coleridge at- 
tempted to continue his visionary com- 
position. But he found that it had left 
him “like images on the surface of a 
stream into which a stone had been cast.” 

He was never able to recapture it, 
either with or without the aid of opium. 
Even as an unfinished work, however, the 
fifty-four-line fragment that remains is 
one of the acknowledged masterpieces of 
English literaturę. 

Inherent in the whole matter of drugs, 
of course, is the problem of addiction. 
De Quincey devoted an entire section of 
The Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater to “The Pains of Opium,” describ- 
ing his own withdrawal symptoms as 
“the torments of a man passing out of 
one modę of existence into another, and 
liable to the mixed or alternate pains of 
birth and death.” Throughout the ages, 
men who have sought the supposed in¬ 
sight, the elevation, that drugs can give 
have paid for their moments of exaltation 
with months, even years, of suffering. 

Must the price always remain so high? 

What of Addiction? 

Today, for the first time in human his- 
tory, there is a possibility of a new and 
hopeful answer. Opium, cocaine, and the 
older drugs remain as dangerous as ever. 
But the newer ones are a diflerent matter. 

“So far,” Dr. Kline says, “I have seen 
no evidence whatsoever of addiction with 
any of the newer psycho-pharmaceuti- 
cals.” The one problem the drugs did 
present at one time was that of dangerous 
side-effeets. This has been overcome by 
controlling dosages. Gordon Wasson says 
of the “divine” mushrooms: “The Indians 
who eat them do not become addicts: 
when the rainy season is over and the 
mushrooms disappear, there seems to be 
no physiological craving for them.” The 
peyote-eaters, too, seem to escape with 
no particular ill effects. 

If these things, not yet conclusively 
proven, turn out to be true, then we may 
be on the threshold of an era such as 
Huxley anticipated in his 1932 novel, 
Brave New World, in which entire popu- 
lations will solve their problems, both 
temporal and spiritual, by means of a 
prescription. 

The men now exploring the frontiers 
of consciousness ąuestion whether the 
day will ever come when complete hap- 
piness and peace of mind—not to men- 
tion religious eestasy—can actually be 
purchased in a pili. But they are con- 
vinced that mental miracle drugs can be 
powerful aids in man’s perpetual search 
for these spiritual goals. The End 
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The Riddle of 

ATLANTIS 

Was there a super-civilization flourishing 12,000 years ago? Did it sink, intact, 
into the sea? For centuries, scientists, historians, and adventurers have spent 
their lives tracking legends of the worlcTs most mysterious piece of real estate. 
BY ARTURO F. GONZALEZ, JR. 


There was an island in the sea 
That out of immortal chaos reared 
Towers of topaz, trees of pearl 
For maidens adored and warriors 
feared. 

Long ago it sank into the sea; 

And now a thousand fathoms deep, 
Sea-worms above it whirl their 
lamps, 

Crabs on the pale mosaic creep. 

—Conrad Aiken 

T he 1,495-ton British steamship 
Jesmond, westbound from Messina, 
Italy, with a cargo of dried fruit, 
was some two hundred miles south of the 
Azores one winter’s day in the year 1882 
when her skipper suddenly ordered the 
craft to heave to. Just ahead, amidst a 
murky sea of rotting vegetation, dead 
fish, and mysterious mud, lay a steaming 
island unmarked on any of Her Majesty’s 
admiralty charts. Twelve miles from the 
unmapped shore, the ship dropped an- 
chor in seven fathoms of water—where 
the charts indicated there should have 
been an ocean depth of morę than two 
thousand feet. 

Cautiously. forty-three-year-old Cap- 
tain David Robson (holder of Masters 
Certificate number 27,911 in Queen Vic- 
toria’s Merchant Marinę) sent a shore 
party to the steaming chunk of land. On 
the muddy beach, the fearful crewmen 
carried out a thorough investigation, un- 
covering a puzzling collection of artifacts 
—flint arrowheads, bronze swords, spear- 
heads, bows, and a weird, mummylike 
figurę in a stone case encrusted with 
pumice and marinę shells. Reluctantly, 
as bad weather approached, the shore 
party, carrying this booty, reboarded 
the Jesmond, weighed anchor and left 
the mysterious island behind, duti- 
fully inking it in on their charts at 
latitude 31° 25' N., longitude 28° 40' W. 

Their island was never seen by human 
eyes again! 

Like the Dogger Bank and several 


other vanishing islands recorded in At¬ 
lantic Ocean history, the mysterious 
piece of earth had apparently been cast 
up briefly from the pitch black ocean’s 
bottom by a sharp volcanic thrust—only 
to plummet down into the deep again. 

Was this discovery a hoax? It’s not 
likely. The ship’s master madę no effort 
to convert his exploration of the strange 
island to monetary advantage for him- 
self, and the existence of the island was 
never disputed or repudiated by any of 
the several dozen seamen and officers in 
his crew. Moreover, his ship’s log de- 
scribing the island (a log unfortunately 
later destroyed during the London blitz) 
was wholly accepted by the shipping linę 
employing him. 

The Legend 

The discovery’s significance? The is¬ 
land, some say, could have been the 
“lost continent” of Atlantis, perhaps the 
most famous piece of legendary real es¬ 
tate in human annals. 

History has swallowed up the Jes- 
mond’s strange story as the sea swal¬ 
lowed the island. But the legend of a 
lost Atlantis lingers on. A national con- 
vention of British journalists recently 
ranked a verifiable re-emergence of At¬ 
lantis as one of the most important news- 
paper stories a newsman could ever 
hope to write—even morę compelling, in 
their opinion, than the second coming of 
Christ. Such is the fascination of the un- 
known that in an era when hitting the 
moon is a fait accompli, the thought of 
finding this lost land somewhere be- 
neath the earth’s enormous ocean surface 
still attracts intense interest. 

To study the legend of Atlantis is to 
journey back in time to 9,000 or 10,000 
b.c. onto a magnificent continent of an- 
tiąuity ... to hear the ery of vendors 
in the crowded markets of the Capital 
city ... to listen to the clang of armor 
and weapons as the imperial guards troop 
by ... to see the glitter of royal crowns 
amidst thousands of cheering subjeets. 


This is the vision of bygone beauty which 
has impelled countless scholars, scien¬ 
tists, poets and philosophers to make a 
lifelong search for the seaweed-enerusted 
remains of a centuries-old continent— 
which indeed may never have existed. 

Atlantis has never been really iden- 
tified or pinpointed on the earth’s sur¬ 
face. Numerous scientists have periodi- 
cally amassed mounds of conflicting evi- 
dence to locate the mysterious continent 
“definitely and indisputably” and vari- 
ously in south, west and north Africa, the 
Azores, the Canary Islands, Palestine, the 
Caucasus, Ceylon, Spitsbergen, Crete, 
thirteen thousand feet up in the Andes, 
and just a few miles off Helgoland in 
the North Sea. Racial experts have cred- 
ited Atlantis with fathering both the 
Spanish and the Italian races, and one 
of Hitler’s hack philosophers in the 
thirties actually tried to tracę Aryan su- 
premacy back to the glorious Atlantans. 
locating the island just a few miles off 
the Nazi coastline. 

As recently as 1950, no less than three 
costly expeditions were simultaneously 
exploring different world sites in a futile 
search for the remains of Atlantis. Depth 
charges and sonars were bounced off the 
ocean bottom near the Azores; a de- 
scendant of Leon Trotsky tried skin-div- 
ing off Bermuda—both were a part of 
the global hunt for the lost continent. Just 
last spring, the Discovery II, a British re- 
search ship, charted a steep-sided, 
twenty-mile-long protuberance in the sea 
bed, 2.400 feet under the Atlantic’s sur¬ 
face, thirty miles off the coast of Spain. 
Officially called the Galicia Bank, it is 
the latest alleged site of Atlantis. 

The continuing confusion of such 
claims and counterclaims is understand- 
able. The very first written mention of 
Atlantis is rambling, vague, and con- 
fused. Therefore, scholars sińce antiąuity 
have been adept at selecting the particu- 
lar aspects of this earliest legend which 
support their own particular theories, 
feeling free to ignore other details of the 
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story. To datę, morę than two thousand 
academic books, tracts, and theses have 
been researched and written, each pur- 
porting to locate the missing cmlization. 

In truth, the western world owes all 
its basie knowledge of Atlantis to some 
talkative Egyptian priests, a note-taking 
Athenian lawmaker, and a Greek philoso- 
pher who was fond of creating fictional 
allegorical situations to make an ethical 
point. Finding a real Atlantis from their 
guide posts is like trying to find buried 
treasure from a pirate’s map drawn in 
invisible ink. 

Plato’s Account 

In his dialogue, Timaeus, the famed 
Greek philosopher Piąto records the 
story of Atlantis in the words of an 
ancient Egyptian priest who is supposed 
to have told it to Solon, an Athenian 
wise man. Solon, forced to flee Athens 
after having revised and recodified Athe¬ 
nian law, was one of seven Greeks in 
Egypt from 570 to 560 b.c. Eventually 
he returned to Greeee with copies he had 
madę of these conversations dealing with 
the reigns of the early Pharaohs. Among 
them was one Egyptian legend dating 
back some nine thousand years: 

“. . . Our [Egyptian] histories tell of 
a mighty power [Atlantis] which was ag- 
gressing wantonly against the whole of 
Europę and Asia, and to which your 
city [Athens] put an end. This power 
came forth out of the Atlantic Ocean 
for in those days the Atlantic was navi- 
gable; and there was an island situated 
in front of the straits which you cali the 
Pillars of Hercules [the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar]. The island was larger than Libya 
and Asia put together. . . . Now in this 
island there was a great and wonderful 
empire which had the rule over the whole 
island and several others as well as over 
parts of the continent, and besides these, 
they subjected the parts of Libya within 
the Pillars of Hercules as far as Egypt, 
and of Europę as far as Tyrrhenia 
[Italy]. ... In later times there occurred 
violent earthąuakes and floods, and in a 
single day and night of rain all the war- 
like men in a body sank into the earth, 
and the island of Atlantis in a like man- 
ner disappeared and was sunk beneath 
the sea.” 

While other Greek historians and phi- 
losophers of this era do not verify Plato’s 
account of Atlantis’ end, there are many 
references‘in classical literaturę to mud 
and debris which clotted the Atlantic be- 
yond Gibraltar for several decades at this 
time. This seems, to many scientists, to 
spell out the existence of a sunken island, 
and, to a few of them, it confirms Plato’s 
story. 

Plato, however, did not stop with his 
description of the disappearance of At¬ 
lantis into the sea. In another lengthy 
dialogue, Critias, he devoted morę than 
twenty pages of text to a minutę por- 


EAHTHCJUAKE AND FLOOD ravage Atlantis in a painting by Alexander von 
Yolbarth, The artist was interpreting Plato’s description of the great island’s fate. 
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trayal of the daily life and majestic folk- 
lore of this lost civilization. Myth, his- 
tory, and philosophy are all artfully in- 
terwoven in Plato’s description of this 
ideał commonwealth, and many scientists, 
charlatans, historians, and occultists have 
spent much of their lives in vain strug- 
gles to separate the fact from fiction in 
this imaginative account. 

Of Gods and Mortals 

The island of Atlantis, Plato wrote, 
belonged originally to the sea god Pose- 
idon, who populated it with mortal men 
and women, among them a beautiful 
earth maiden named Kleito. To make 
love to this terrestrial beauty undis- 
turbed, Poseidon surrounded the hill on 
which she lived with three broad, deep 
moats and two giant walls, and this site 
later became the gold- and silver-en- 
crusted pałace of the Atlantan kings— 
five sets of identical twins who were the 


children of Poseidon and his earth maid¬ 
en, Kleito. 

The ten kings ruled jointly and in 
harmony over a beautiful land rich in all 
sorts of livestock, including elephants, 
and some sixty thousand farms, each ex- 
actly the same size, and each watered by 
a magnificent and ingenious irrigation 
system. These farms were all on a great 
plain which surrounded Atlantis’ Capital 
city—a metropolis where palaces, man- 
sions, temples, race tracks, docks, bridges 
so high that giant triremes could sail be¬ 
neath them, canals, and a great harbor 
marked the dwelling place of hundreds 
of thousands of people. Ten thousand 
chariots and the brave warriors to man 
them stood ready to defend Atlantis’ 
honor in time of war. Twelve hundred 
fully eąuipped war vessels were ship- 
shape to go to sea in the country’s de- 
fense at all times. 

The kingdom was ruled wisely, well, 
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Two contemporary scientists have declared that the ruins of Atlantis 
are not on the ocean floor, but at the city of Tiahuanaco in the Andes. 


and peaeefully for generations, Plato re- 
corded. The citizens met in generał as- 
sembly every fifth year to make the de- 
cisions necessary for administering the 
commonwealth—a democratic govern- 
ment which preceded ours by centuries! 
Their codę of laws was engraved on an 
amber monument for all to read—per- 
haps the first public constitution in hu- 
man history. But then the portion of 
Poseidon’s divine blood in the ruling 
classes began to be diluted by inter- 
marriage. Civil wars and savage invasions 
of Europę and Africa erupted. Plato went 
on to explain what followed. 

“Zeus,” he reported, “the god of gods 
who rules with law and is able to see 
such things, perceiving that an honor- 
able race was in a most wretched State 
and wanting to inflict punishment on 
them that they might be chastened and 
improved, collected all the gods into his 
most holy habitation which, being placed 
in the center of the world, sees all things 
that partake of a generation. And when 
he called them together he spoke as 
follows . . 

And here Plato’s story mysteriously 
breaks off, adding one morę element of 
suspensę to the Atlantis puzzler. Did 
Zeus order the waves to swallow up the 
city or are there chapters in the Atlantis 
legend still unrecorded? 

Answering ąuestions like this is a labor 
of love that has consumed the entire 
lives of morę than a few dedicated fa- 
natics pursuing the Atlantis legend 
through theory after theory. These ex- 
perts don’t presume to hunt for the al- 
legorical Cave of which Plato wrote in 
another classic, nor for his allegorical 
Republic. But such is the fascination of 
Atlantis that they take this particular 
legend of his as gospel and pursue his- 
torical verification for it. 

Four Moons Theory 

One of the most bizarre Atlantis theo- 
ries was first advanced by Hanns Hor- 
biger (1860-1931), an Austrian cosmogo- 
nist, and the theory is currently de- 
fended by Professor Denis Saurat, a 
sixty-nine-year-old French philosopher 
living in Nice on the Riviera not far 
from where several Atlantises have been 
“discovered” in recent years. The two 
locate the original Atlantis not on the 
ocean bed at all, but high in the Andes 
mountains, on the banks of Lakę Titi- 
caca, Bolivia, where today the strange 
ruins of a lost city called Tiahuanaco 
lie. Saurat insists that 300,000 years ago 


the earth was circled not by one moon 
but by four. Two disintegrated and 
crashed into the earth, and finally the 
third began its descent, too. Corning in, 
the menacing, ominous, red orb circled 
lower and lower, day after day, pulling 
all the ocean tides towards the eąuator 
and piling up a twelve-thousand-foot- 
high mountain of water which eventually 
overran the hillside villages around the 
city of Atlantis, cutting it off from civili- 
zation and depositing a mysterious 450- 
mile-long linę of fossilized ocean crea- 
tures high up in the Andes mountains. 
With the moon’s destruction, the wa- 
ters receded, and Tiahuanaco-Atlantis 
emerged in the condition in which the 
Incas and Spanish conąuistadores found 
it—the mysterious remains of a wrecked 
civilization high and dry, completely un- 
explained ip local legendry. 

Underwater Ruins 

Jurgen Spanuth, the German pastor 
of the Lutheran Church at Ost Bordelum, 
has another theory—that Atlantis’ ruins 
lie under the North Sea just a few miles 
off the coast of Helgoland. In the middle 
of 1952; Spanuth, along with a local 
historian and a Swiss archeologist, motor- 
boated out to a point six miles off the 
German coast. Spending four days an- 
chored over a carefully selected site, they 
sent a diver down and he came back to 
report that, as expected, he had found a 
series of man-made stone walls and 
ditches twenty-five feet below the surface. 
The trio of scientists claim unąualifiedly 
that these are traces of Atlantis, sunk in 
1200 or 1300'B.c. (Spanuth disputes the 
traditional view that Atlantis sank in ap- 
proximately 10,000 b.c. and estimates in- 
stead that the disaster occurred in 
1200 b.c.) 

He summed up his claim for me thus: 
“During my studies of Egyptian antiq- 
uities, I found in the Tempie Medinet 
Habu of Pharaoh Ramses III the old 
Egyptian writings and documents which 
the Egyptian priests used as proof of 
Atlantis’ existence when talking to Solon 
so long ago. These old Egyptian originals 
are documents of the highest historical 
value. They alone contain the key to the 
solution of the Atlantis mystery. . . . The 
documents contain exact information of 
the location of the island country, and 
also of the king’s island which sank dur¬ 
ing the natural catastrophes. With the 
help of this information I found the 
ruins of the sunken fort exactly on the 
indicated spot —and in three different 


expeditions thoroughly examined it. In 
upper Egypt I photographed the inscrip- 
tions and wali pictures (one showing a 
sea battle between the invading Atlantans 
and the Egyptian defenders) which served 
as proof for Solon’s Atlantis story.” 

But honest scientists like Spanuth are 
perhaps not the most fascinating Atlantis 
seekers. Far morę amusing are the theo- 
ries of the many charlatans, cosmogo- 
nists, faith healers, and crackpots who 
see in Atlantis a nondebatable historical 
proof for every variety of strange phi- 
losophy they may espouse. Atlantis at- 
tracts the same kind of people as those 
who spend their entire lives trying to 
prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays. The Atlantis theme has, over the 
years, been tied variously to romanti- 
cism, racism, pacifism, theosophy, social- 
ism, communism, and spiritualism. Crack¬ 
pots have linked it with cannibalism, 
Cyclopses and flying saucers, as well. 

Saurat, the Frenchman who supports 
the four-moon theory of Atlantis’ inun- 
dation in the Andes, also proposes that 
the continent existed in a bygone era 
when the earth was inhabited by giants 
twelve feet tali—the result of the moons’ 
increased gravitational puli on the 
earth’s surface, which stretched mankind 
upward to the heavens. He supports this 
interesting conjecture with the evidence 
of giant jaw bones discovered in Java 
and South China, “giant’s” tools uncov- 
ered in Syria, twenty-one-foot-tall statues 
in the Andes, and oversized monuments 
like Stonehenge in Great Britain. 

Parting of the Red Sea 

A Russian cosmogonist named Velikov- 
sky insists that Jupiter erupted millen- 
niums ago and spewed up a fiery comet 
which spęd past the earth in 1600 or 
1500 b.c., swamping Atlantis in the same 
roaring tide which parted the Red Sea 
and conveniently allowed the children of 
Israel to pass into the promised land. 
He explains that human history makes 
no record of this historical event with 
the convenient rationale that the race 
suffers from “collective amnesia.” 

The most monumental Atlantis hoax 
was perpetrated by Paul Schleimann 
who, in 1912, conned the New York 
American into running a lengthy feature 
story entitled “How I Discovered Atlan¬ 
tis, the Source of All Civilization.” This 
not only sold newspapers by the thou- 
sands to startled New Yorkers, but so 
befuddled the academic world that many 
texts and source books on the Atlantis 



THE EXACT LOCATION OF ATLANTIS has never Plato, is the one pictured above, which places the continent 

been established. The most popular theory, dating back to in the Atlantic. It has also been located in other oceans. 


legend still list facts and figures from 
Schleimann’s daring piece of science fic- 
tion as accurate and useful data. 

Perhaps the most colorful Atlantan 
hoaxer of them all was fat and fifty-ish 
Helena P. Blavatsky, a Russian emigre 
living in New York City at the tum of 
the century, who was yearning for some 
new, romantic piece of occult belief to 
transport her to the world of bright lights, 
success—and money. She had already 
done quite a bit of living in this world: 
she had been, successively, the wife of a 
Russian generał and the mistress of a 
Slovenian musician, an English trader, 
and a Russian nobleman; she had been 
a circus bareback rider, Professional 
pianist, factory worker, business execu- 
tive, and spiritualist medium. 

Legend Turned to Sucker Bait 

The legend of lost Atlantis took her 
right out of this world, and she took 
with her a new playmate, respectable, 
righteous Henry Olcott, who left his suc- 
cessful law practice, wife, and several 
sons to go with his paramour Madam 
Blavatsky to India. Here Madam B. 
began holding seances, selling her high- 
priced services to suckers who wanted 
occult help. Her act was to hołd con- 
versations with invisible Atlantan mahat- 
mas, swapping verses with them from 
her new bibie, The Secret Doctrine, 
which supposedly was written in the lost 
Atlantan language on palm-leaf pages 
(and which was, of course, available to 
the suckers—also at a very high price). 
The downfall of the island was caused 
by the discovery of the pleasures of 
sex, the colorful charlatan insisted until 
her dying day. (Apparently Madam B. 


took a dim view of sex after she grew 
too old to enjoy its pleasures herself.) 

Four-armed Cyclopses and doomed, 
fornicating Atlantans aside, however, was 
there ever a real Atlantis, an actual lost 
continent bearing a civilization uniąue in 
human history and separated by disaster 
from the main stream of human growth? 

Many thoughtful men sińce the begin- 
ning of history have had theories about 
Atlantis. Aristotle called it “imaginary.” 
Voltaire said its existence was “doubt- 
ful.” The mapmaker Mercator, the mystic 
William Blake, and the minister Cotton 
Mather have all gone on record with the 
theory that Atlantis was “an Atlantic 
island.” Francis Bacon insisted it was 
North America. 

“Nonę of them is right,” says Dr. 
Bruce Heezen, a highly respected ocean- 
ographer at Columbia University’s world- 
renowned Lamont Geological Observa- 
tory. “There was no Atlantis. The books 
and papers on Atlantis are essentially 
fiction. Fascinating fiction, but fiction 
nevertheless. 

“Eleven thousand years ago the ocean 
level all around the world was perhaps 
three hundred feet lower than it is today. 
The eastern coastline of our United 
States, for instance, was some one hun¬ 
dred miles farther out in the Atlantic 
Ocean in that bygone era.” 

The Inundation 

“Then suddenly, about eleven thousand 
years ago, the Ice Age was over. The ice 
caps receded dramatically, and billions 
of gallons of ice and snów poured into 
the sea. The result was a dramatic, sud- 
den, and terrifying rising of the sea level 
all around the world—an inundation 


which we have verified by half a dozen 
different types of research available to 
us today. This rise undoubtedly caused 
the flooding of many low-level seaside 
communities where primitive man had 
chosen to build his early towns and cities.” 

Memory of Truth and Beauty 

“Atlantis, I am surę, is the legendary 
name of some such coastal town in Africa 
or Europę which died a swift, horrible 
death in the rising sea. 

“Mu, Lemuria, the Portuguese ‘Green 
Island,’ the Breton city of Is—these 
drowned cultures, -too, were probably in- 
undated by the same rising sea, because 
every inch of shoreline on every con¬ 
tinent in this era felt the terrible impact 
of the ocean’s rise. 

“But a real lost continent called At¬ 
lantis? No, I’m afraid not.” 

But if the truth is that there was no 
real Atlantis, why the hard-to-kill legend 
of this lost continent? 

Perhaps this is the answer: Because 
the world around early man was a uni- 
verse of war and injustice, ugliness and 
fear, he invented his own Atlantis as a 
dreamlike Eden where peace and beauty 
reigned supreme—a peace and beauty to 
be remembered and revered, but a peace 
and beauty forever swept beyond his 
reach by the cruel caprice of naturę. Per¬ 
haps in the last analysis, then, our At- 
lantises, Edens, Utopias, Lemurias, and 
Mus have always been meant to be lands 
lost to the human race . . . memories of 
truth and beauty sunk forever in the 
human subconscious as shining ideals— 
ideals in whose image we may hope to 
rebuild our often crass, cruel and com- 
mercial civilization. The End 
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SHKIIMERS, most playful and most benevolent arm of the descend from groups which had such celebrated members 
Masons, paradę through Detroit. Today’s Masonie orders as George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Patrick Henry. 
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The Lure of 
Secret Societies 


Twelve million Ameńcans revel in mumbo-jumbo, pomp and philanthropy 
of secret fraternal organizations. They join because they are curious , 
lonely, or convinced a brotherly high-sign can clinch a business deal. 

BY THOMAS B. MORGAN 


hen a ranking oflicial of one of 
our largest secret fraternal or- 
ders admitted recently that the 
basie reason he had never married was 
that he wanted to keep his nights free 
for lodge work, one might have con- 
cluded that here in our time was the 
apogee of that well-developed passion for 
mystical brotherhoods, secret societies, 
and pseudo-religious cults characteristic 
of many Americans. Such a cońclusion 
isn’t justified, though, because this peren- 
nial fascination with the knowable-un- 
known (you find out by joining the or- 
ganization, brother) has had all sorts of 
points—high and Iow—which have been 
eąually symbolic of the depth of feeling 
involved in belonging to an American 
secret order. 

Secrecy or Death 

There was a time when men were not 
only willing to stay single, but also ready 
to threaten murder to keep certain mys- 
terious words and signs inviolate. Here 
is a typical example, a section of the 
oath of the order of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, a secret group, now de- 
funct, which flourished in the eastern 
part of the country circa 1854: 

IThoeoer dares our cause reveal, 

Shall test the strength of knightly 
Steel; 

And when the torturę prores too 
duli. 

We’ll scrape the brains frorn out the 
skuli. 

And place a lamp within the shell, 

To light his soul from here to heli. 

No record survives to tell us whether 
the Knights of the Golden Circle were 
serious or merely engaging in light- 
hearted tomfoolery, but their oath must 
have had a particularly ominous ring in 
its day because of a suspected murder in 
Batavia, New York. which was still fresh 
in the memory of most adults then living. 

The dead (or misplaced) man was one 


Captain William Morgan (no kin of 
minę) who resigned from the order of 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, 
which in colonial days and the early 
years of the republic was a potent, liberał 
political force. Captain Morgan forthwith 
announced publication of a book called 
Illustrations of Masonry. He had said it 
would reveal the most intimate secrets of 
the society, which was already world- 
famous. Before publication day, Masonie 
influence (it was said) was responsible 
for Morgan’s being arrested on a charge 
of petty larceny. A few nights later, he 
was hustled out of jail by masked men 
and carried off in a closed carriage, 
never to be seen alive again. Next day 
the shop in which his book had been 
printed was smashed. The publisher, 
Colonel David C. Miller, was roughed up 
a little, though not seriously injured. The 
book itself was widely circulated. 

The introduction, written by Colonel 
Miller (obviously a man who knew the 
beauty of understatement), begins: “In 
the absence of the author . . 

The text includes purportedly authen- 
tic information about the Masonie ritual, 
signs, and grips: “The pass-grip [Morgan 
wrote] is given by pressing the thumb 
between the joints of the second and 
third fingers, where they join the hand; 
the word or name is TUBAL CAIN. It 
is the pass-word to the Master’s Degree.” 
Accompanying such descriptions are il¬ 
lustrations, impressive in their detail. 

The Morgan Incident 

The “Morgan incident” set off a rum¬ 
bie roughly comparable to the Black Sox 
scandal or Teapot Dome. After all. Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin and George Washington 
were Masons. The former helped bring 
Voltaire into the order. Thomas Paine, 
Patrick Henry, John Paul Jones, and 
Paul Revere were Masons, too. Generally, 
it has been assumed that a group of 
Masons from the St. Andrew’s Lodge 


were the “Indians” who executed the Bos¬ 
ton Tea Party. That an organization with 
this kind of tradition could be in any way 
involved in a desperate effort to preserve 
its secrets shocked Masons and non- 
Masons alike. 

The spirit of dear, departed Bill 
Morgan provided a platform for the Pres- 
idential candidacy of one William Wirt, 
who ran on an anti-Masonic ticket op- 
posing Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson, 
a Mason. Wirt carried only Vermont, 
though, while Jackson swept the country. 
After that victory, which was in effect a 
vote of confidence for Masonry as well 
as a triumph for Jacksonianism, the Ma¬ 
sons regained their composure and pres- 
tige. But Morgan was never forgotten. 

Passion for Secret Orders 

Ever sińce the Morgan incident, the 
burning passion for secret orders has 
flamed in millions of American breasts. 
In 1860. Masonry had two hundred thou- 
sand members. Its steady growth and co- 
hesion suggested to others that secrecy, 
ritual, and costumery were effective aids 
in building associations. Thus the 
Knights of Pythias was formed in 1864. 
Fearing that they might be subversive. 
President Abraham Lincoln directed an 
undercover agent named Kelly to join the 
order and report back on the naturę of 
its ritual and purposes. Kelly’s report 
was so glowing that President Lincoln 
himself said that he would join the order 
after the war. 

When the war ended, the pace of or¬ 
ganization ąuickened. In December, 1865, 
six men in Pułaski, Tennessee, organized 
a fraternal order whose meeting place 
was to be called a “Den,” whose leader 
was the “Grand Cyclops,” and whose 
name was Ku Klux Klan. It had no pur- 
pose other than amusement. To show 
how much fun they were having. the 
members wrapped themselves in sheets 
(as they had done on Halloween as boys) 
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With sheets and hoods and burning crosses , the Ku Klux 


and wildly rode through the streets of 
Pułaski. Their ghostly costumes had an 
unexpected effect: they terrified the 
newly freed Negroes, who believed in 
banshees and ghouls and the night-time 
depredations of the dead. Soon, the fun- 
loving members of the Klan found that 
racing around the countryside at night 
kept Negroes indoors and sent those who 
were about after dark scurrying for home 
when the eerie riight riders approached. 
Frightening Negroes became the chief 
sport of the Pułaski Klan, and the word 
of their success spread through the 
South, which was suffering the agonies 
of Reconstruction. Among these agonies 
was the organization of a Negro secret 
order, known as the Loyal League, which 
was armed and which, to Southerners at 
least, seemed to be threatening a race war 

The Invisible Empire 

The existence of the Klan coincided 
with the need felt by white Southerners 
to protect themselves. By 1867, the “In- 
visible Empire” was established under¬ 
ground in every State below the Mason- 
Dixon Linę. A Grand Wizard ruled at 
the top, and a Grand Dragon headed 
each State order, or “Realm.” Lawless, 
they declared war on both Negroes and 
carpetbaggers whom they adjudged law¬ 
less. They used the whip, the noose, and 
the pistol. In Unionville, South Carolina, 
for example, three members of a forty- 
man squad of Negro militiamen shot and 
killed a one-armed ex-Confederate soldier 
named Matthew Stevens. At least four- 
teen members of the militia were ar- 
rested. Klansmen madę two separate 
raids on the county jail at Unionville 
with this result: eight Negroes were shot, 
two were hanged, three escaped, and one 


was spared. The Klan prized its secrecy 
above all and dealt fiercely with spies. 
In Tennessee, one 9py was discovered 
just prior to his initiation. Trustingly, 
he assumed that the barrel the Klansmen 
were stuffing him into was merely part 
of the initiation ritual. The lid was fas- 
tened down tightly, however, and the bar¬ 
rel was rolled down a hill into the Cum¬ 
berland River where, for all anyone 
knows, it rests today. 

In each Southern State in the late 
1860s, the Klan went through various 
stages of development, beginning rather 
chivalrously and gradually degenerating 
into disorder and viciousness. The rem- 
nants of good reputation it had managed 
to retain were destroyed by common 
hoodlums who donned white sheets and 
performed hold-ups, robberies, and mur- 
ders in the name of the Klan. In ad- 
dition, certain Negroes disguised them- 
selves as Klansmen and used terror tac- 
tics on both whites and Negroes, adding 
further to the generał confusion. At last, 
State and federal law began to take hołd, 
the conditions that had spawned the Klan 
abated, and white supremacy seemed 
firmly established—-all of which led to a 
finał dissolution of the Invisible Empire. 
Sometime in the 1870s, the Klan morę 
or less faded away—to be revived again 
another day. 

While the Klan was following its mer- 
curial career, a much gayer and morę 
stable secret society was being nurtured 
in New York City. Informally, a group 
of men in show business began meeting 
at a friendly tavern. They called them- 
selves the Jolly Corks and their leader, 
the Imperial Cork, was C.A.S Vivian, a 
comic singer. Each meraber had a bottle 
cork in his pocket ready for the initiation 


of a n.ew member. A novitiate received a 
cork of his own, after which the Imperial 
Cork announced that dli corks would be 
placed on the bar. At the count of three, 
each man was to grab his cork. Last 
man to pick up his cork had to pay for 
the drinks. On three, everyone did grab, 
but only the novitiate actually lifted 
his cork. Since he was the only one to 
pick up a cork, he was also the last, 
costing him a round. As a member of fhe 
Jolly Corks, the new brother was eager 
to initiate another innocent to get even 
with the gamę. Thus, the cork trick be¬ 
came the focus of a growing, congenial 
group, which finally incorporated itself 
into the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks. Membership today: 1,200,000. 

The Order of Elks is only one of a 
multitude of benevolent secret societies 
(as opposed to militant or subversive 
orders) formed in the past century. 
Some have been strictly fraternal, while 
others have offered insurance policies em- 
belliśhed with fraternal ritual. Among 
the latter have been the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, the Woodmen, the 
Foresters, and The Maccabees. The 
Knights of Columbus, the largest Catho- 
lie order, began as an insurance society. 

The Urge to Belong 

Across the country, lodges have been 
sacred meeting places for the menfolk. 
Brothers meet in the Street and ex- 
change high-signs, pass-words, and intri- 
cate handclasps, which reąuire consider- 
able manuał dexterity. Uniform makers 
have madę fortunes tailoring gorgeous 
costumes which drip with braid and jew- 
elry. And the wives, daughters, mothers, 
and sisters of fraternalists, as might have 
been expected, have joined in the fun. 
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Klan terrorized the South for decades after the Civil War. 


Małe and female, total membership in 
fraternal organizations today U close to 
twelve million, with quite a lot of over- 
lapping. The editor of one fraternal pub- 
lication boasts membership in ten orders! 

Negro Fraternities 

Few fraternities, however, have been 
so brotherly that- they have offered mem¬ 
bership to Negroes. Most of the major 
orders are Jim Crow, and the race ques- 
tion has been a constant source of em- 
barrassment to their high-minded prin- 
ciples. At best, members have apologeti- 
cally explained that “Negroes have their 
own secret societies,” which is true. Ne¬ 
groes have formed scores of organiza¬ 
tions precisely patterned after the white 
groups from which they have been ex- 
cluded. In 1898, the Negro Elks began 
in Cincinnati. Not without some battles 
with whites, it has grown into the largest 
Negro organization in the world, with 
six hundred thousand members and morę 
than five hundred lodge buildings. Dozens 
of Negro Masonic-type lodges have been 
started in spite of legał opposition from 
white, orthodox Masons. Negroes have 
organized their own Shriner group, too, 
with the name of “Ancient Egyptian 
Arabie Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine for ‘North and South America.” 
At times, some of the Negro orders have 
seemed to be morę in parody of the 
white brothers than in imitation, but they 
have thrived, and their members make up 
a substantial percentage of the total 
estimated secret-society membership—al- 
though this percentage is not as high as 
the percentage of Negroes in the popula- 
tion as a whole. 

As it happens, one of the newest secret 
societies in America is a pseudo-religious 


order of about eighty thousand Negro 
men and women led by an artful zealot 
named Elijah Muhammad. Morę militant 
than benevolent, the organization is 
known as the “Temples of Islam” or 
“The Moslems” and uses the element of 
secrecy with consummate skill as part of 
a drive for influence among American 
Negroes. Muhammad’s message is that 
the Negro must prepare for the day 
when the “colored peoples” take over the 
world. This day will come about 1970, 
he predicts, following a hydrogen war 
which will finish off white civilization. 
Those whites who are left alive, he says, 
will get what is coming to them. To 
catch and hołd his membership, which 
has been growing in most urban centers, 
Muhammad has developed a secret ritual 
complete with a “bibie” which he con- 
tends was communicated to him by Allah. 
With fezzes for men and white gowns 
for women, and a doctrine that is so 
secret that it must be passed by word of 
mouth and never written down, Muham¬ 
mad and his order have begun to worry 
both federal officials and Negro leaders. 
The qualily of The Moslems’ discipline 
seems a portent of trouble to come: 
members do not smoke, drink, eat pork, 
or otherwise indulge; they boycott white 
businesses; they pray toward Mecca five 
times ą day even if it means falling on 
their knees on a busy Street. 

One watchful observer (necessarily 
anonymous) has summed up the attrac- 
tion Muhammad’s order has for certain 
Negroes in this way: “The ‘Temples of 
Islam’ is built on the resentment and in- 
security of Negroes who have moved from 
South to North in recent years. These 
melancholy slum dwellers are rootless 
and friendless, ignored by whites and 


Negroes alike. Therefore, they respond 
almost gratefully to the secrecy and pag- 
eantry found in the Tempie. Moreover, 
the order gives them attention; they get 
things to do even if it merely means 
walking on a picket linę or tithing 20 
to 30 per cent of their weekly incomes. 
These things are asked of them while 
nowhere else in life is anything asked of 
them. The order gives them a sense that 
someone cares about them. Even the die- 
tary laws are reassuring—they show that 
someone at least cares about what they 
eat. They are told they must help protect 
Muhammad, who is God’s emissary, so 
they don’t mind when part of the Tempie 
ritual includes a thorough frisking by 
the guards before they enter a meeting. 
The purpose of the frisking can’t really 
be security, though, because Muhammad 
himself walks the streets in New York or 
Los Angeles without a bodyguard. It 
seems another way of telling members 
they are important, that someone is actu- 
ally afraid of them. Above all, Muham¬ 
mad giyes his followers that ineffable 
sense of being in on a secret, which 
gives them a sense of power that they 
have never known before. Secrecy is the 
glue that binds them together.” 

The Grip of Secrecy 

Obviously, secrecy holds a fascination 
for Americans which is not limiied by 
economic class or race. Secret societies, 
however, are not peculiar to American 
life. In ancient Greece, as Charles Fer- 
guson, a historian of U.S. organizations, 
has said, the grip of secret societies on 
the social life of the day “was hardly 
short of scandalous. Afhliation with one 
or morę of the secret societies of Athens 
was essential to political success.” 
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Fraternity facts: “joiners” are richer , better 
educated, morę charitable than “non-joiners.” 


Severe initiations, cruder than those 
of certain college fraternities, have long 
been reąuired prior to admittance to 
tribal sanctums. “Knocking out the front 
teeth as a normal part of inducting the 
candidate into the mysteries is a ąuaint 
practice of Eastern Australian lodges to 
this day,” Ferguson States. 

The “Kozge” 

And certainly the idea of the lodge is 
as old as mankind. Alaskan Eskimos have 
the Kozge, a building for men only 
where they live the clubhouse life. An- 
thropologists have found primitive secret 
lodges organized by men mainly to ter- 
rorize women. The California Indians 
used their fraternity to keep the squaws 
in subjection, to protect husbands’ rights, 
and to teach the girls “chasfcity, obedi- 
ence, and industry.” When the women 
were allowed in, by the way, not only 
the lodge but the whole California Indian 
civilization fell apart. 

This primitive instinct—the need to be- 
long to something—echoes in all of us; 
but in America, many of us don’t belong. 
The fact is that, in secret or in the open, 
we aren’t the “nation of joiners” sug- 
gested by Will Rogers when he said, 
“Any time morę than two Americans meet 


on the Street, one of them is surę to begin 
looking around for a gavel to cali the 
meeting to order.” Recent studies by Dr. 
Herbert Hyman and Dr. Charles Wright, 
Columbia University sociologists, based 
on data collected by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center, show that Will and 
the others were, if not wrong, at least a 
bit off. The impression may be that every 
American belongs to something, but the 
truth is that only about half of the people 
belong to an organization of any kind, in- 
cluding labor unions! The percentage of 
brothers and sisters in secret organiza- 
tions is no morę than 10 per cent of our 
adult population. 

With the exception of a smali minority 
that belongs to militant orders, the mem- 
bership of secret societies is concentrated 
in benevolent organizations. Why do they 
join? While it is true that the societies 
draw on all economic groups, the NORC 
data seems to indicate that morę white- 
collar workers than blue-collar workers 
are members, that members make morę 
money, are better educated, morę often 
own their own homes, live in urban or 
suburban areas, and are morę inclined 
to give to charity than non-members. As 
small-“o” organization men have been 
saying for years, it seems that many of 


the “best” people belong. What do they 
get out of membership in a secret so- 
ciety? The motives seem to be mixed, to 
say the least. 

Simple pageantry and peacockery have 
a great appeal. “Let’s face it,” one fra- 
ternal executive has said, “joining gives 
an adult a chance to wear a colorful uni¬ 
form and a lot of people want that.” 

Fraternal recruitment officers , have 
been well aware that another simple mo- 
tive—the prospect of being let in on 
secrets—is a major attraction for new 
members. Curiosity—the same that kills 
cats and makes women terrible poker 
players—has brought thousands of broth¬ 
ers into mystic folds. 

Altruistic Fulfillment 

Most secret orders also offer a man 
altruistic fulfillment. “The satisfaction 
comes,” Charles Ferguson has said, “be- 
cause the lodge properties and the lofty 
sentiments and this glowing raiment and 
those incommunicable secrets are actu- 
ally the signs, the enrobed ideas, the 
vivid demonstration of the conduct for 
which the group stands.” For example, 
take the Mason who dons his apron as 
“a protection against the vices and super- 
fluities of life.” Or consider the vast 






charities in which a brother can partici- 
pate: the Shriners operate seventeen 
children’s hospitals, the Knights of Co¬ 
lumbus sponsor innumerable youth activi- 
ties; the Elks spend millions for charita- 
ble and educational causes, the Moose 
have built a model community for home- 
less boys and girls in Mooseheart, Illinois. 

Doubtless, some men join secret orders 
for business reasons. A salesman knows 
a lodge button in his lapel may help him 
gain the confidence of a customer when 
all else fails. And, all other things being 
equal, a brother may choose to patronize 
another brother rather than an outsider. 

Eąuality in the Lodge 

Others may join because of needs cre- 
ated specifically by life in America. As 
de Tocqueville pointed out, Americans 
have greater equality and morę freedom 
to compete with all other men than do 
men in any other nation. Because of this, 
the nation has prospered, but at the same 
time individuals are confronted with a 
feeling of loneliness and isolation which 
the bonds of secret brotherhood can help 
dispel. The goal of life—the definition of 
success—is the attainment of “equality 
of condition,” but men have never been 
able to obtain as much success as they 
desire. De Tocqueville wrote, “It per- 
petually retires before them . . . without 
hiding itself from their sight, and in 
retiring draws them on. At every mo¬ 
ment they think they are about to grasp 
it; it escapes at every moment from 
their hołd. They are near enough to see 
its charms, but too far off to enjoy them; 
and before they have fully tasted its 
delights, they die.” Morbid thought, yes, 
but membership in secret orders has of- 
fered a realization of “equality of con¬ 
dition.” All men are equal in the lodge. 

Beyond all this, for some men, secrecy 
has value for its own sake. It is, after 
all, a matter of procedurę and is not 
crucial to the purposes of a benevolent 
society. As Georg Simmel, the German 
sociologist, suggests, the use and effect 
of ritual secrecy is involved with a man’s 
will to power. A child, for example, adds 
to his own importance by saying, “I 
know something you don’t know.” He is 
elevated by the envy and curiosity of his 
friends. 

Until recently, this combination of mo- 
tives (there must be many morę) was 
strong enough to withstand a number of 
stout blows against the idea of secrecy. 
In the twenties, Sinclair Lewis flung a 
thunderbolt that electrified fraternalists 
from coast to coast. At one point in 
Babbitt, he lets the hero deliver a speech, 
clearly designed to hoist him with his 
own petard: “. . . the ideał of American 
manhood and culture isn’t a lot of cranks 
sitting around chewing the rag about 
their Rights and their Wrongs, but a 


God-fearing, hustling, successful, two- 
fisted Regular Guy, who belongs to some 
church with pep and piety to it, who 
belongs to the Boosters or the Rotarians, 
to the Elks or Moose or Red Men or 
Knights of Columbus or any one of a 
score of organizations of good, jolly, 
kidding, laughing, sweating, upstanding, 
lend-a-handing Royal Good Fellows, who 
plays hard and works hard, and whose 
answer to his critics is a square-toed 
boot that’11 teach the grouches and smart 
alecks to respect the He-man and get out 
and root for Uncle Samuel, U.S.A.!” Fra- 
ternalism withstood Babbitt ; indeed, 
Lewis himself later on in life wrote a 
letter to Rotary congratulating that or- 
ganization on its good works. 

Fraternalism also withstood the De- 
pression, although some organizations’ 
membership lists plummeted like a stock 
market chart. The Knights of Pythias 
dropped from nine hundred thousand to 
less than four hundred thousand and has 
yet to recover its lost brothers. At the 
same time, the secret orders had certain 
phenomena working for them: the adult 
population was moving up steadily, cre- 
ating morę potential members; the ur- 
banization of America which, according 
to Drs. Hyman and Wright, has been 
closely related to the creation of as- 
sociations, progressed rapidly; and many 
brothers who had joined a lodge during 
Prohibition merely to get a drink stayed 
on because they liked the life. On bal- 
ance, the secret orders survived two wars, 
the Roaring Twenties and the Depres- 
sion, very nicely—and with the passion 
for secrecy still intact. 

Since the war, however, there has been 
a cooling of the passion, a subtle but in- 
sistent change in the attitudes of both 
fraternalists and non-fraternalists. A na- 
tional magazine was allowed to photo- 
graph and publish pictures of what had 
been the most sacrosanct Masonie rites. 
The Elks officials have strongly empha- 
sized the good works of their order while 
emphatically de-emphasizing the secret 
rites, which were minimal to begin with. 

Klan Revival Fizzles 

Even the attempted revival of the Ku 
Klux Klan in the late forties failed be¬ 
cause its secrets had lost the power to 
mystify or terrorize. When Klansmen 
marched in Southern streets, robed in 
the familiar white hoods and bed sheets, 
plain people actually burst out laughing 
and ultimately drove them to cover. In 
Gainesville, Georgia, a paradę of Klans¬ 
men passed the home of a Negro woman 
sitting on her front porch. 

“Send us your sheets, white folks!” 
she cried. “We’ll wash ’em!” 

And Negro children danced behind the 
paradę, banging on tin pans. The Klan 
has never been the same sińce. 


While modest, the decline in secrecy 
is readily apparent. Militant orders have 
found it next to impossible to get going. 
Benevolent orders have suffered a decline 
in the ratę of acquiring new members, 
if not in over-all total memberships. 
Officials of many orders complain of the 
difficulty in interesting young people in 
fraternalism. Some brothers blame com- 
petition: television, cook-outs, do-it-your- 
self projects, suburban goings-on, and 
the second car distract a man from any 
interest he might have had in lodge af- 
fairs, while bustling service organizations 
which eschew secrecy offer to gratify 
most of his gregarious needs without con- 
suming so much time and money. If a 
man gets what he wants from Rotary, 
he can forego the pleasures of secrecy. 
If he is a member of a secret order, he 
may become impatient with mysticism. 
“I’m for cutting out all the mumbo-jumbo 
—the way B’nai Brith did,” one highly 
placed fraternalist told me, “and for do- 
ing something important.” (B’nai Brith 
is the largest Jewish fraternal order; it 
has no secret rituals.) 

Secrecy Has Lost Its Kick 

A morę sophisticated view holds. Sim- 
ply, that secrecy just doesn’t seem as 
important or as useful or even as satis- 
fying as it once did. 

The other view States flatly that secret 
rituals are the very essence of secret or¬ 
ders. As William H. Pierce, Supreme 
Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias, 
has said, “We are convinced that fra¬ 
ternalists make the best civic leaders and 
that men of fraternal mind can best 
promote the cause of peace. Of course. 
our ritual—imprefssive to Presidents and 
Premiers, as well as to the average Citi¬ 
zen, plays a part in all this. Ritual makes 
a good man better. It helps sublimate 
him in accord with the ideals of the 
group. If the ritual were discarded and 
secrecy no longer obtained, the fraternal 
order would either cease to exist or else 
become merely another service group.” 

The secret society as it has been known 
in America is due for modifications as 
the climate changes. It seems certain, 
barring excursions into politics, that the 
shrill controversies of the past will not 
be re-hashed; a good satire about a 
“joiner,” significantly, hasn’t been writ- 
ten in years. It is a dead issue. Perhaps 
this lack of opposition and criticism it¬ 
self will promote a further cooling of 
the passion for secrecy. 

Regardless of how one feels about it, 
one can’t help but regret that we’ve seen 
the last of such unyielding believers as, 
say, Admirał Peary. He achieved the real 
apogee when just beneath Old Glory atop 
the North Pole, he ran up the flag of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, his college fra- 
ternity. The End 
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Monsters Around 
the World 



These baffling beasts have played 
peek-a-boo wiłh us for years. Men are 
słill trying to catch one—and 
may be getting closer every day. 


TEST BY STEPHAN WILKINSON 
DRAWINGS BY MARIE MIWAST 

I n this era of space satellites and moon-shots, our own 
planet still holds many unexplored areas. Men won- 
der what lies beyond the boundaries of space, yet 
few have ever been in the yalleys of the Himalayas; few 
know what strange creatures the oceans or jungles hołd, 
or what is hidden in the great evergreen forests that still 
cover much of the North American continent. 

Have you ever seen an abominable snowman? Or a sea 
serpent? Or any of the other fantastic beasts that are 
supposedly roaming the world today? If you haven’t, 
don’t ridicule the people who have—men like the officers 
of the S.S. Santa Clara, the Grace Line’s crack cargo- 
passenger liner, who swore their ship had struck and 
wounded a large sea serpent; or William Roe, a trapper 
in the Canadian Rockies who, in 1955, found himself face- 
to-face with one of those huge, hairy men British Colum- 
bians cali “sasąuatch”; or the crew of the Rival, a modern 
Scottish fishing boat, whose electronic depth sounder 
recorded the image of a monster swimming in the depths 
of Loch Ness in 1954. 

In spite of all the logical arguments that can be mar- 
shaled against the “legendary” beasts seen by sailors, 
adventurers, and mountain climbers, there still is a hard 
core of monster sightings that can’t be explained away. 
The strange case of HMS Daedalus is one of these. 

The Daedalus Monster 

The Daedalus, an English warship, was cruising near 
the Cape of Good Hope on August 6, 1848, when her 
captain and five of her crewmen saw a sixty-foot-long 
monster with a snakelike head swim majestically by their 
vessel. “It was so close,” said the captain, “that had it 
been a man of my acąuaintance I would have easily rec- 
ognized his features.” 

Nobody has yet explained just what it was that came 
up out of the depths of the South Atlantic to shock the 
Royal Navy 112 years ago, but today there is some scien- 
tific proof of the existence of huge ocean-roaming ser- 
( continued) 


THE JEHSEY BEVII.. This fire-breathing beast yowls like a 
tomcat, has been seen periodically sińce the latc 1700s. Its eerie 
cries were last reported in 1951, near Pine Grove, New Jersey. 



VVSt|l \T( II. These strange gorilla-men roam the mountains of western Canada, bothcring isolated settlcrs. 
Queen Elizabeth, during her 1959 Canadian tour, listcned to an eye-witness description of the Sasquatch. 
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Monsters Around the World 



SEA SlilirEAT. The Massachusetts coast was the lair of a sea serpent in 1817, when a 90-foot-Iong humpbacked 



TATZELWORM. Often glimpsed but never captured, this creature lives in the rocks and marshes of Switzerland’s 
Alpine yalleys. It has attacked men and cattle, and looks like a European counterpart of the yenomous Gila monster. 
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monster was seen every day for liionths off Gloucester. 


pents. In 1930, Dr. Anton Bruun, now one of the world’s 
most eminent marinę biologists, netted what has been 
identified as the larval form of an immense deep-water 
eel—a six-foot-long “baby” that could have grown to a 
whopping seventy feet in length. 

The Loch Ness monster has been seen by enough sober 
and honest people to make it obvious that there is some- 
thing in that dark Highland lakę. As for the abominable 
snowmen, nonę has ever been photographed, but we do 
have a photographic record of the next best thing—a 
long trail of clumsy footprints high up in the snowfields 
near Mt. Everest, believed to have been madę by this ape 
or primitive man. Because of this and other evidence, 
scientists are trying to find out what the Yeti are, instead 
of wondering whether or not they exist. 

“Show Me a Monster!” 

Most monster theories and speculations are glowingly 
romantic or coldly practical. There are those who say, 
“With so much of the world unexplored, anything’s pos- 
sible!” And there are many who answer, “Maybe so— 
but I won’t believe it until I see it. Show me a monster.” 

So far, nobody has been able to offer much morę than 
a tuft of hair, or a set of footprints, or a few photographs 
of shadowy shapes in the depths. 

Cosmopolitan offers this rogues’ gallery of monsterś 
around the world to help you decide for yourself 
whether they are fact or fiction. The End 


ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN. It is “a new kind of 
ape or a very primitive man,” say expcrts. One Ti- 
betan monastery displays a Yeti’s scalp and hand. 
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Scientists in Blue Jeans 

Solar furnaces, radiation studies, digital computers, missile-tracking, space 
survival methods. . . . These are but a few of the projects under way at this unique West 
Coast experimental center, where the frontiers of science—once restricted to 
maturę theorists—are now being explored by boys and girls still in their teens. 

WORDS BY JAMES PALMER • PHOTOS BY LOU JACOBS, JR. 



SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD ASTRONOMEM Charles Jones, Jr., has been study- 
ing the hearens sińce he was eight, recently built this planetarium, in which lights 
inside the half sphere cast moving star patterns on a smali screen. He is currently 
working on a much larger model that will project constellations 30 feet to a dome. 


O ne day in the not-too-distant fu¬ 
turę you may be able to cure a 
cold, elear up polio or TB—put 
an end to any communicable disease, 
in fact—simply by spending a few pain- 
less moments in front of an electronic 
machinę, soaking up its magie “rays.” 

Such js the hopeful hypothesis sug- 
gested in recent experiments by eighteen- 
year-old Bill Eroh, one of America’s 
amazing teenage scientists. 

In his tests, Bill began by injecting 
rats with certain active bacteria. The 
animals were then placed within rangę 
of the machinę, which sent radio waves 
of carefully determined freąuency 
through their bodies. 

The waves promptly destroyed the bac¬ 


teria. The rats, however, were unharmed. 
They remained alert, active, and ap- 
parently undisturbed by the experience. 

Bill, with the help of Tyrone Chris- 
tianson, another teenage scientist who 
helped him make the wave machinę, is 
now running further tests, not only on 
bacteria, but on viruses as well. The ulti- 
mate outeome (he hopes): an efiective 
“death ray” that will destroy germs of 
every kind. 

Encouraging him in this ambitious re- 
search program is an organization known 
as Futurę Engineers of America whose 
purpose is sponsorship of scientific talent 
at the precollege level. Organized only 
three years ago, FEA has grown at a 
fantastic ratę and now has seventy-five 


chapters throughout the United States. 

One of its most active units is Cali- 
fornia’s San Fernando Valley Council, 
some of whose four hundred members 
and their projects appear on these pages. 
The Council has its eighteen-room Sci¬ 
ence Center (provided by the Los An¬ 
geles City Board of Education) on the 
grounds of Birmingham High School in 
Van Nuys. Here, on week nights and 
Saturdays, members pursue their vari- 
ous activities in electronics, biology, 
physics, and related fields. They are 
building a digital Computer, a celestial 
tracking solar furnace (which will use 
reflected sun rays to attain temperatures 
of 3,000 to 5,000 degrees Fahrenheit), 
and are working on a large-scale project 
in telemetering (the science of transmit- 
ting data from a moving object, usually 
a piane or missile). 

Industries with a growing need for 
trained scientists have been generous 
with men, money, and eąuipment for the 
Science Center. 'A number of top com- 
panies have provided talented instruc- 
tors from their own staSs. Gifts of eąuip¬ 
ment have exceeded $40,000 in value in 
the past two years. 

The seriousness with which their ef- 
forts are regarded has imbued the young 
scientists at the Center with a keen sense 
of their futurę responsibilities, of the 
continuing need for new discoveries. One 
night recently a group of them com- 
pleted a complex control board they had 
been toiling on for weeks. 

Someone shouted, “It works!” There 
was a moment of generał elation. 

“So . . .” the same youth continued, 
“it’s already obsolete.” 

TELEPHONE system is explained to 
Bret Huggins (left) and Dan Nelson by 
Richard E. Johnson, of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Johnson is one of several 
industry men who teach at the Science 
Center at least one night a week. 
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AT SCIENCE CENTER in Fan Nuys, California, Mary 
Justice (left) and Nancy Magyar set up eąuipment for 
a chemistry experiment. Like the other boys and girls 
on these pages, they do most of their work at the Center, 
are enthusiastic members of a new science organization 
for precollege youths called Futurę Engineers of America. 



“A TOTAL BIOLOG1CAL WORLD” is what Brian 
Tiep, eighteen, calls his photo-synthetic gas exchanger. 
Algae in tank behind him cornert carbon dioxide to 
oxygen, which is piped to airtight cage containing a rat. 
Rat produces carbon dioxide, which feeds algae. Space 
travelers may use such systems to proyide oxygen. 





A SPECTROHEEIOGRAPH, for observing or photo- 
graphing the sun on a single wavelength of light, is under 
construction by Tim Townsend and Bob Stewart. Here, 
Bob adjusls the spectroheliograph’s mirror, lens,and slide. 



BOA CONSTRICTOR held by Mary Justice is part of Paul 
Key’s experiment to determine how humidity affects the be- 
havior of snakes. Paul has also installed a microphone in 
his “snake pit” to enable him to inuestigate replile sounds. 



Scientists in Blue Jeans <co„u„u«d) 


Industry proyides the 
Science Center with skilled 
instructors, over $20,000 
worth of equipment a year. 


GOVERXING BOARD of San Fernando Yalley 
Council discusses teenage science projects. Under 
the leadership of its president, physicist Gerald 
B. Speen (second from left), this group has be- 
come one of the natioris most active FE A units. 

M OLD FOLDI\G CAMERA rigged to a 
microscope enables Joe Guth to photograph 
micro-organisms. He is studying mutation pro- 
duced in them by x-rays, has transfer red muta- 
tions from one strain of bacteria to another. 




AMONG YOCIMG PHYSICISTS, a blackboard fuli of are standard features of conversation. Under debate 

eąuations and a stream of jaw-breaking technical jargon here: the derivation of the gamma function. The End 
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Who Says lt’s 1960? 

Several Popes, Julius Caesar, and our jet-age pilots helped create the 
calendar mixup we have today. Now it's our turn to add to the confusion. 


BY RICHARD G KII MAN 

O ne sun-flooded day in early No- 
vember, 1959, as my wife and I 
were sitting around the pool of 
the Beverly-Wilshire Hotel in Beverly 
Hills, California, lunching on the local 
food and winę (figburgers washed down 
by datę milkshakes), my eyes happened 
to drift upward, and fixed on a startling 
sight. Some pieces of red and green ma¬ 
teriał, intermixed with what appeared to 
be boughs of shaggy evergreen, were be- 
ing hoisted up a pole outside the wali 
which surrounds the pool. The “thing” 
had a mónstrous look: it looked like the 
dying yillain in an insect film madę for 
the insect trade. 

In Hollywood, reality is unreality, and 
vice versa; after a time there, one becomes 
accustomed to seeing a cleaner-and- 
presser housed in a mansion patterned 
after Monticello, a building shaped like 
a derby, a dressed-to-the-nines actor who 
turns out to be a Corporation lawyer, an 
impostor prince running a restaurant. 
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Nevertheless, I was not surę I could trust 
my eyes. 

“Look,” I said to Betsy. “That thing— 
what is it?” 

She regarded the monster calmly. 
“Christmas decorations.” 

Admonishing her not to be silly, I 
looked at my calendar-watch. “This is 
only the fourth of November,” I said. 

“Of course.” 

“Christmas decorations so soon?” I 
persisted. 

“Why not?” 

Holiday Hangover 

“It’s not even Thanksgiving yet,” I pro- 
tested. “We’ve only just finished with 
Halloween. I’ve scarcely recovered from 
Labor Day.” 

“Christmas will be here before you 
know it,” she said. 

The demonstrative, unrelenting sun 
helped me fali into a reverie populated 
by a cast that included a shadowy figurę 


tagged Female Reason, a jumble of skel- 
etal numbers that formed a calendar, and 
a kind of continuum-like haze marked 
Time. I sighed the sigh of a man think- 
ing hard, imponderable thoughts, and 
fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the Christmas dec- 
oration was firmly fastened in place 
on the pole, and two fake silver bells 
were hanging ready (I imagined) to toll 
for me. 

“Something is wrong with a society 
that lives ahead of itself,” I remarked to 
the maturę sexpot on the chaise at my 
left. 

“Let me sleep,” she snorled. 

I ordered a limę milk punch, with 
vodka. Something ought to be done about 
the calendar, I thought as I drank the 
punch. I have been thinking about the 
calendar a good deal ever sińce. It is out 
of joint, or I am. Time itself seems out 
of joint. Last January I got aboard a 
Pan-American Clipper and went to Japan, 





losing a day en route as the big ship 
crossed the International Datę Linę. 
After tarrying a few days in Japan, I 
proceeded westward around the world. 
I will never get that day back unless I 
proceed eastward around the world and 
recross the Datę Linę, which seems like 
a good deal of trouble to go to just to 
regain a lost day. 

No, the day is lost for good; and so 
is the hour which Daylight Saving Time 
took away from me last summer. At the 
beginning of the season, we turned our 
clocks forward. In early October, again 
through courtesy of the Pan-Am lines, 
we flew to Switzerland. By the time we 
came home, everybody else had turned 
his clock back to Standard Time. 

“What happened to my hour?” my wife 
demanded. 

“Same thing that happened to my day,” 
I said, pretending it didn’t matter. 

My Time Is Your Time 

It didn’t, actually. I am not accountant 
enough to make a fuss at the Finał Judg- 
ment over twenty-five hours I didn’t get 
to live, hours that rightfully belonged to 
me. In order to put on a spurious face 
of charity, I shall reflect that some other 
fortunate soul, someone who went around 
the world west to east, lived at least 
twenty-four of my twenty-five hours. 
Whoever he is, he’s welcome to them. 

The trouble is, how do I mark o£E this 
nonexistent datę on my calendar? I never 
will. I might as well forget it—rexcept 
that I can’t do that, either. Once a man 
becomes interested in the calendar and 
the measurement of time, he finds that he 
is hooked as if by heroin. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica bears eloąuent testi- 
mony to this fact, for the article headed 
calendar in my edition runs from page 
568 to page 583. It is a elear enough piece, 
but it serves to confuse me morę. About 
the only things I can remember from it 
are these: the early Mayans had calen- 
dars, the Babylonians and Assyrians did, 
too, and so did primitive man, the Egyp- 
tians, the early Chinese, the Romans, and 
the Greeks. The word calendar comes 
from the Latin calendae. Ali calendars 
are based on the actions of the earth 
revolving around the sun and the moon 
revolving around the earth (I think). 
The trouble is, these revolutions are ir- 
regular, so that nearly every calendar 
ever devised winds up with years that 
have too, many days in them to fit into 
a perfect mathematical scheme. This 
should make elear why confusion set in 
almost as soon as I began to read the 
article. If you are looking for real grief. 
go and read it yourself. Or go and read 
the calendar section of the admirable 
Columbia Encyclopedia. It, too, is per- 
plexing, but at least it is shorter. 

The calendar we are now using is 
roughly that devised by the Greeks and 
revised by the Romans. Up to the time 
of Julius Caesar, the pontifices, whoever 


they were, had the power to regulate the 
calendar, and they sometimes lengthened 
or shortened it as a means of extending 
or cutting short the terms in office of 
political officials they liked or disliked. 
By the time Caesar came into office, Jan¬ 
uary was falling in the autumn. This was 
a State of afiairs similar to that which 
exists today: on October 16, 1959, at 
John Alden’s, a hardware storę on North 
Elston Street in Chicago, I saw a show 
window displaying Christmas trees. 

Et Tu, Pope Gregory! 

With the help of the astronomer, 
Sosigenes, Julius Caesar altered the cal¬ 
endar, adding ninety days. This caused 
the spring of 46 B.c. to begin in March. 
He madę some other alterations, too, but 
please, let’s not get into those. Pope 
Gregory XIII later madę some changes 
of his own, and the calendar we now use 
is as much his as it is Caesar’s; in fact, 
it is probably morę the former’s than the 
latter’s. 

No one is morę irritated by the fluctu- 
ating State of the calendar than is Miss 
Elisabeth Achelis, a sprightly and single- 
minded lady of New York City who has 
been carrying on a one-woman campaign 
for calendar reform for thirty years— 
ever sińce the day in 1929 when she 
heard a Dr. Melvil Dewey offer a plan 
for a thirteen-month calendar. Miss 
Achelis did not believe that a calendar 
based upon the number thirteen, an in- 
divisible number, would simplify life. 
She thereupon threw herself into a vigor- 
ous campaign in support of a new ar- 
rangement called the World Calendar. 



“If you fly west over the International 
Datę Linę you can kiss one day goodbye.” 



“If the Romans hadn’t madę a shift, 
Thanksgiying might come in the spring.” 


She did this partly because of the con¬ 
fusion created by the Gregorian calendar. 
Some months have five Saturdays, for 
example. The holidays never fali on the 
same day of the week two years in suc- 
cession. In Leap Years, the extra day 
adds to the mixup. 

Well-Nigh Perfect Year 

Miss Achelis’s World Calendar is—the 
italics are hers— well-nigh perfect. “Its 
twelve months are arranged into equal 
ąuarters of ninety-one days,” she writes 
in her forceful book, The Calendar for 
the Modern Age. “Each ąuarter is fur- 
ther subdivided into three months of 
rhythmic 31, 30, 30 days; thus each 
ąuarter totals an even thirteen weeks. 
Each ąuarter, beginning on Sunday and 
ending on Saturday, is a prototype of 
the completed calendar year that will al- 
ways begin on Sunday, January 1, and 
close on Saturday, December 30. To com- 
plete the year, however, the necessary 
365th day is placed after Saturday, De¬ 
cember 30. It is called Worldsday and is 
the new world holiday, dated December 
W. This new holiday is as far-reaching 
in its benefit as was the leap-year day 
introduced into the Julian reform. And 
the leap-year ąuadrennial day, the old 
February 29, becomes another world holi¬ 
day, placed after June 30 and before 
July 1. This new Leapyear Day is dated 
June W.” 

The two world holidays, says Miss 
Achelis, are bound to exert a unifying 
influence on all nations. She is especially 
fond of thinking what December W will 
do: “During its twenty-four-hour-day ob- 
servance, there will radiate a spirit of 
greater solidarity, of understanding, of 
amity, and of good will.. .” Miss Achelis 
has tried to get the United Nations to 
adopt her plan, but although many dip- 
lomats and public officials are interested, 
no action has yet been taken. 
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The Opposite Sex 
andYbur Perspiration 



Q. Do you know there are two Q. Which perspiration is the 

kinds of perspiration? worst offender? 


A. It’s true! One is "physical,” | 

caused by work or exertion; the | 

other is "nervous,” stimulated by I 

emotional excitement. It’s the I 

kind that comes in tender mo- | 

ments with the "opposite sex.” | 


A. The "emotional” kind. Doc- 
tors say it’s the big offender in 
underarm stains and odor. This 
perspiration comes from bigger, 
morę powerful glands —and it 
causes the most offensive odor. 



Q. How can you overcome this 
"emotional" perspiration? 


Q. Why is arrid cream America's 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Science says a deodorant needs 
a special ingredient specifically 
formulated to overcome this 
emotional perspiration without 
irritation. And now it’s here... 
exclusive Perstop*. So effective, 
yet so gentle. 


A. Because of Perstop*, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed, arrid cream Deo¬ 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
stains and odor without irrita¬ 
tion to normal skin. Saves your 
pretty dresses from "Dress Rot.” 


Why be only Half Safe ? 
use Arrid to be surę! 

It's morę effective than any cream, twice as 
effective as any roll-on or spray tested! Used 
daily, new antiseptic arrid with Perstop* actually 
stops underarm dress stains, stops "Dress Rot” stops 
perspiration odor completely for 24 hours. Get 
ARRID CREAM Deodorant today. 



Who Says It's 1960? <c„ n .-d) 

Everett E. Mumaw, of Kingsville, Ohio, 
is another calendar reform man—I am 
almost positive. When I first began dig- 
ging into calendar lorę, I wrote Mumaw 
and asked about his calendar. He sent 
me a copy of the Spectrum Calendar, 
which seems to color the days as well 
as number them: red for Monday, orange 
for Tuesday, yellow for Wednesday, 
green for Thursday, blue for Friday, in- 
digo for Saturday, and violet for Sunday. 
I always had thought that Monday was 
blue and that Sunday was the first day 
of the week, but Mr. Mumaw disagrees. 

The International Association of Char- 
acters, Ltd., of Phoenix, Arizona, James 
T. Ownby, Founder, and Jimmy Durańte, 
Honorary President, distributed a calen¬ 
dar of its own last year, madę up by 
Butler Enterprises, Incorporated, of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. It is my 
favorite among all the proposals for cal¬ 
endar reform, and it ought to win ac- 
ceptance among business folk. It is called 
The Anti-Ulcer Calendar, and must be 
seen to be appreciated (please examine 
our artist’s facsimile on the next page). 

A Time for Everything 

Before Miss Achelis, Mumaw, and oth¬ 
er calendar reformers protest, it ought to 
be explained that this calendar was 
worked out on a most sensible basis, as 
follows: 

“1. We all know that every job is a 
RUSH job. Everyone wants his order de- 
livered yesterday. This new calendar will 
help you do even better—with it, a cus- 
tomer can order on the 7th and have 
delivery on the 3rd. 

“2. All customers want delivery by Fri¬ 
day at the latest, so two Fridays are pro- 
vided. 

“3. To handle end-of-the-month rushes 
and sales contest closings, there are seven 
extra days at the end of the month. 

“4. This calendar makes bill paying 
unnecessary. The lst, lOth and 25th have 
been completely eliminated. No morę 
non-productive Saturdays and Sundays. 
These time-wasters have been abolished. 

“5. We have added a new day—Gen¬ 
eral Day. On this day, orders may be 
cancelled, changes madę in ąuantities, or 
delivery instructions and any other ques- 
tions reopened. For instance, a cancella- 
tion mailed on the 8th may reach you on 
the 5th, but you can oblige even though 
the goods were shipped on the 6th.” 

There is no ąuestion but that this cal¬ 
endar solves many pressing problems, but 
there is nothing in it to prevent the tide 
of season-rushing that threatens to en- 
gulf every rational man. I now refer back 
to the opening of this piece, in which I 
was nettled by Christmas's all but taking 
place before Thanksgiving. I am still 
nettled by this chronological displace- 
ment, and by others that have struck 
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me in the past. Has anyone ever noticed 
what, in mid-July, the department Stores 
display in their Windows? I have: fur 
coats. Last February I was sitting in my 
living room, thankful for the fire warm- 
ing me against the bitter cold outside, 
when I happened to notice the cover of 
the magazine my wife was reading, a 
cover plainly dated “February.” On it 
was a picture of a girl in a bikini. 

Efforts are being madę to stem these 
outbursts of untimeliness. It is signifi- 
cant that the datę for income-tax filing 
was moved forward from March 15 to 
April 15 two years ago (ot was it 
three?), and that Thanksgiving, which 
kept jumping around all over November 
for a while, seems to be firmly fixed in 
place. Still, there is Easter adding to 
everybody’s dilemma. Who among us 
knows when Easter will fali in 1960? 
For a few years, now, I’ve been ignoring 
Easter until it arrives. Then I greet it, 
observe it, and enjoy it. 

Except that one simply cannot forget 
the fact that Christmas is still being cele- 
brated before Thanksgiving. That this is 
a conspiracy of the women and the de¬ 
partment Stores, no one will deny. As 
I write this, it is November 3. Guess 
what beloved American journalist’s wife 
has all her Christmas shopping done, all 
the packages wtapped, all the cards ad- 
dressed? We’ve even had Christmas car- 
ols on the phonograph. The autumn 
leaves are unraked outside, but a Yule 
log is crackling pleasantly on the hearth. 

Perfect Solution 

There is only one way to beat the 
whole system. We must reform the cal- 
endar to meet the needs of those who 
are reforming it behind ou'r backs. The 
Gehman Calendar, which probably should 
be called The Gehman-Wilson Calendar 
sińce Earl Wilson, the Broadway col- 
umnist, had a similar idea some years 
ago, is designed to set everything straight. 
The Principal holidays celebrated around 
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“Two Fridays are provided for customers 
who demand delivery by the week’s end.” 


this house are, in order, New Year’s Day 
(not so much celebrated as endured), 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Memoriał Day, Fourth of July, La- 
bor Day, Halloween, Thanksgmng, and 
Christmas. You will notę that Easter is 
not in there; for reasons mentioned 
above, I try to forget Easter until it 
forcibly reminds me of itself. 

Every Day Is April Fools’ 

As of 1960, in our house, Lincoln’s 
Birthday is going to be celebrated on 
January 1, Washington’s Birthday is go¬ 
ing to be on Lincoln’s, Memoriał Day 
is going to be on Washington’s Birthday, 
the Fourth of July is going to be on 
Memoriał Day, Labor Day is going to be 
on the Fourth of July, Halloween is go¬ 
ing to be celebrated on Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving is going to be on Hallow¬ 
een, and Christmas is going to be on 
Thanksgiving, as it already is. New Year’s 
Eve will be observed on Christmas Eve. 

This will satisfy the women and the 
Stores, but only for the moment. As soon 
as these holidays are out of joint, they 
will go on rushing the season as usual. 
In other words, they will begin prepating 
for the Christmas that falls on Thanks- 
giving roughly around the former time of 
Halloween (which falls on Labor Day). 
Therefore, in 1961, the holidays will be 
moved back another step. Christmas will 
be on Halloween that year. The following 
year it will be on Labor Day, thereby giv- 
ing people a chance to begin thinking 
about it on the Fourth. By 1963 it will 
be appropriate for the old film, Christ¬ 
mas in July, to be shown in theatres 
across the nation, and this is a warning 
to the distributors: both Earl Wilson and 
I expect a modest percentage of the gross. 

In 1964, Christmas will have Memoriał 
Day as its datę, and it will keep on 
working backward until it goes around 
the corner of the year and reaches the 
proper December 25, which, as I calcu- 
late it, will occur around 1967 or 1968, 
depending upon Leap Years. Then they 
can begin all over again. The only pos- 
sible objection to this plan that I can 
foresee is that it may provoke a few 
arguments in Heaven. I can hear Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, some October 27, saying 
to George Washington, “Excuse me, but 
isn’t that my birthday they’re celebrating 
in your name down there?” And Wash¬ 
ington replying, “If I’ve got your birth¬ 
day, who’s got minę?” Possibly they will 
cali in Julius Caesar (or, if he isn’t 
there, Pope Gregory XIII) to settle the 

Actually, I have no hope that The 
Gehman Calendar will ever be adopted. It 
is much too logical, much too orderly. 
I can only hope; I can only advocate. 
Meanwhile, I can worry over what hap¬ 
pened to my twenty-five hours. The End 
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| ductory-size of new Evening in Paris Dry 
| Skin Bath Oil. See for yonrself how this new 
| luxury bath oil enfolds you in a delicious 
I smoothness that lasts from bath to bath. 
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Lucille Ball’s Serious 
Life With Desi Arnaz 

Lucille Bali, pie-in-the-face, money-in-the-bank girl, says her 
oft-patched marriage to one of TV’s most powerful men isn’t all laughs. 

BY FREDERICK CHRISTIAN 


D esi Arnaz lifted a telescopelike 
viewer to his eye and squinted 
through it, watching his wife, 
Lucille Bali, and comedian Milton Berle 
creep along a gravel path and dart into 
the side door of a cardboard wedding 
chapel. This was a rehearsal of a Milton 
Berle show, which Desi was directing. 
Around him stood nearly two dozen tech- 
nicians, waiting for him to issue his com- 
mands. 

“Do it again,” he said. 

Lucy (nobody ever calls her Lucille, 
Miss Bali, or Mrs. Arnaz) and Milton 
Berle got down on all fours and did it 
again. 

“Okay,” Arnaz said. “Do it that way 
tomorrow, when we shoot.” 

“Can we break for lunch now?” Lucy 
asked, rather plaintively. 

“Go ahead,” Arnaz said, shortly. He 
was studying a script, speaking with his 
secretary, and giving directions to a 
lighting man. 

Bright Clothes—Dark Mood 

Lucy, wearing a white slack suit with 
a brilliant yellow jacket over it, the yel- 
low contrasting with her bright orange 
hair, tucked her script under her arm, 
picked up her cigarettes, and walked out 
of the huge sound stage to a smali bun¬ 
galow across the narrow studio Street, 
where her maid was fixing her lunch 
(steak, vegetables, salad). Her face 
plainly showed the effects of the hard 
work she had put in that morning. I 
walked with her—I’d been hanging 
around the set that morning, talking to 

ALL SMILES, the Arnaz family goes 
aboard a piane for Hollywood after a 
month of “vacationing” in Europę. But, 
says Lucy, Desi took his work along. 


her and Desi and Berle and others when- 
ever they had a minutę. 

“Look at this,” she said. indicating the 
sitting-dining room of the bungalow, 
which was furnished rather like the 
rooms in an old Hilton hotel. “We 
thought we were going to move to an- 
other lot, and I took the pictures down. 
But we didn’t move, and I’ve been too 
busy to fix up the room. Fm too damned 
busy to do anything these days but work 
and sleep.” 

Too Tired to Eat 

Desi appeared in the doorway briefły 
and asked a ąuestion about the script. 
He was tense. He kept fiddling with the 
viewer hanging from a string around his 
neck. 

“You want to eat, dear?” Lucy asked 
her husband. 

“No. No time.” And he left as abruptly 
as he had come. 

“Him,” she said to me, resignedly. She 
shook her head. “I’m worried about him; 
he’s working much too hard.” 

This was the first indication I had 
that there is a serious side to the life of 
Lucille Bali and Desi Arnaz. Before I in- 
terviewed the pair. other writers had told 
me, “They’re just the same off-screen 
as on.” 

I Love Lucy, later the Lucille Ball- 
Desi Arnaz Show, has been, sińce its in- 
ception in 1951, one of the funniest. and 
therefore one of the most popular, pro- 
grams of all time. Arnaz and his wife, 
Lucille Bali, have utilized every trick of 
slapstick: they have hit each other with 
pies, fallen over furniture, hung from 
swinging cranes twenty stories above the 
Street, got vases stuck on their heads— 
have done everything, in fact, but be- 
labor each other with baseball bats. Once, 
watching a segment in which the me- 


ringue threatened to spili out of the 
screen, Bing Crosby turned to his writer. 
Bill Morrow, and remarked ąuietly, “This 
show’s got a lot of heart.” 

Because of the very naturę of the 
show, people have always taken Desi 
Arnaz rather lightly. Thus it has come 
as something of a surprise to many to 
learn that this man, whose real name is 
Desiderio Alberto Arnaz y de Acha III, 
has become one of the most respected— 
and, incidentally, one of the most power¬ 
ful—men in the entire television industry. 
His contemporaries used to regard him 
not only as a minor talent supported 
mainly by Miss BalFs remarkable gifts, 
but also as a clown who approached his 
work with the air of a cavalier. They 
laughed when he sat down at those bongo 
drums he used to play, and they scoffed 
when he got up from them and an- 
nounced his intention to become a pro- 
ducer. Only Lucy believed he could ac- 
complish what he had in mind. She kriew 
him as the intensely serious man he has 
proved himself to be. “When Desi makes 
up his mind to do something,” Lucy says, 
“it’s no laughing matter. He does it.” 

Triple-Threat Detergent 

Nobody is laughing today. Money, en- 
terprise, and power combine to wipe 
smirks off Hollywood faces. Never, in 
recent years, has this triple-threat de¬ 
tergent been used morę effectively. Prob- 
ably the most graphic example of Arnaz’s 
status is the telegram he received from 
Arthur Godfrey on the eve of Godfrey’s 
first program of this season. The mes- 
sage asked Desi to find time to watch the 
show. “Would like your opinion,” God¬ 
frey added with humility. But it is not 
merely the respect of his fellow per- 
formers which has remade Arnaz’s image. 
To some TV viewers it must seem that 
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Lucy, on Desi: “I’ve watched a brilliant mind blossoming.” Partial 
results of the flowering: a 1959 business gross of over $20,000,000. 


Desilu Productions, which is the name of 
the firm of which Arnaz is president and 
Lucy is vice-president, is producing 
everything in sight, for their output is 
spread over all three networks and in- 
numerable smali, independent stations. It 
is not true that Desilu produces every- 
thing. Screen Gems is active; so are 
Four-Star Playhouse, Ziv, and others. But 
no company’s growth has been morę phe- 
nomenal than that of Desilu. 

“It even amazes me,” says Lucy. “And 
it scares me a little, too, because it’s 
grown so big.” 

. . . And Greater Expectations 

In July, 1959, Desilu announced that 
its gross for the year just ended was 
$20,470,361, as opposed to a gross of 
$4,668,660 in 1954, the year it was or- 
ganized. Its profit for 1959 was $249,566; 
the net for 1958 was only $92,336. This 
actually means that the company has not 
yet begun to move, for its real profits 
will come from re-runs of films now be- 
ing madę and others madę previously. At 
present it has 560 half-hour films to be 
re-run, and by the end of the year it will 
have 944. The company has three types 
of production operations: its own shows, 
for which it supplies all facilities and 
talents; shows in which it is associated 
—that is, by supplying some of the crea- 
tive talent and the facilities in return 
for a percentage of the production com¬ 
pany; and “below-the-line” shows, for 
which it supplies no talent but rents out 
its studio facilities. In all, Desilu is in- 
volved in twenty-seven shows, and rents 
studio facilities to three others. 

Shows produced and filmed wholly or 
in part by Desilu include The Lucille 
Ball-Desi Arnaz Show, Lucille Bali Spe- 
cial Show (she will do two “solo” shows 
this season), Desilu Playhouse, The Ann 
Sothern Show, The Texan, Whirlybirds, 
Walter Winchell File, Sheriff of Cochise, 
U. S. Marshal, This Is Alice, Grand Jury, 
Ofjicial Detective, Those Whiting Girls, 
Willy, and The Untouchahles (the latter 
was a two-part “special,” each part an 
hour long, madę last season and now 
being released in foreign countries as a 
feature-length film; out of it came a new 
television series that makes its debut 
this season). 

Shows in which Desilu is associated 
are The Californians, The Betty Hutton 
Show, The Barbara Stanwyck Show, The 
Danny Thomas Show, December Bride, 
The Lineup, Love and Marriage, Man 


With a Camera, The Millionaire, The 
Real McCoys, Life and Legend of Wyatt 
Earp, and Yancy Derringer. 

Shows that rent facilities from Desilu 
include Lassie, Fury, and The Gale 
Storm Show. 

All this activity goes on in a plant 
that is now the largest studio in the 
world. Desilu currently owns the huge 
lot once known as Motion Picture Center 
(seven acres, nine sound stages) and the 
old RKO studio (which has two plants, 
one in Hollywood with fifteen sound 
stages and fourteen acres, and one in 
Culver City wjth eleven sound stages 
and a twenty-nine-acre back lot). Arnaz 
bought the two lots in January, 1958, 
for $6,150,000. Most of this was his own 
cash, raised by selling 180-odd I Love 
Lucy episodes to CBS for $4,300,000. 
The series previously had earned a profit 
of $1,170,000 before taxes. 

A little over a year ago, at Del Mar 
race track, Clint Murchison, the Texan 
who sometimes seems to have invented 
nil, offered Desi eleven million dollars 
for his properties. The ofler was madę 
casually but sincerely. Desi is fairly cas- 
ual himself. “Not enough,” he said. He 
believed then, as he does now, that the 
company will be worth a great deal morę 
within a few years. A good many other 
people must believe it, too, judging by 
the way its stock was gobbled up when 
it was offered on December 3, 1958. The 
stock went on the board at 10, shot to 29 
almost at once. It dropped back, as usu- 
ally happens; now (as I write this) it 
hovers between 16 and 18. 

The most remarkable fact about the 
company is that it is almost entirely a 
one-man operation. Lucy, although listed 
as vice-president, is exclusively a per¬ 
former. She defers to her husband’s de- 
cisions in virtually all matters, and de- 
liberately keeps out of the executive 
functions. 

Arnaz as Others See Him 

The Desi Arnaz one encounters on the 
set at Desilu is all but unrecognizable 
to anyone who has seen him previously 
on the TV screen. To the home viewer, 
he appears as a fairly short, rather un- 
obtrusive man with slick black hair, care- 
fully plastered down. At the studio, 
dressed in a yellow open-necked shirt, 
brown slacks, and brown cloth shoes with 
thick rubber soles, he is a burly, broad- 
chested hulk with ruffled gray-white hair 
(his hair began graying when he was 


nineteen; he dyes it for each show and 
washes out the dye immediately after- 
ward). He looks like a Latin American 
dictator, relaxing in sports clothes. He 
behaves rather like a dictator, too—not 
a relaxing one, but a hard-working, de- 
manding one. The transformation is 
amazingly complete. The only constąnt 
in both characterizations is the strong 
Cuban accent, which many believe is 
affected for the TV role but which is 
authentic. In life, the accent is liberally 
embellished with American profanities, 
but they constitute a kind of working 
language and are used mainly for em- 
phasis and for release. 

Desi’s accent is so strong that there 
are times when even Lucy cannot quite 
understand him. 

“What do I say here?” she asked one 
day during a rehearsal. 

“You say, ‘I can’t.’ ” 

“Can?” 

“Can’t.” 

“Are you saying ‘can’ or ‘can’t’?” 

“I’m saying can't, dammit! Can’tl” 

The Ups and Downs 

During rehearsals, Desi is all over the 
sets like an unruly school child at recess, 
sąuinting through his viewer, shouting 
orders, conferring with light- and prop- 
men and other technicians. His move- 
ments are acrobatic. One instant he will 
be up on a ladder; the next, he will be 
on the floor on his hands and knees, 
showing where he wants a gravel walk 
to be laid: “Put it here. Use different- 
colored gravels.” 

When he is faced with a problem that 
reąuires concentration, he sinks his chin 
to his chest and begins to rub his thin- 
ning hair, as though stimulating his brain 
into action—or he drops into a canvas 
director’s chair and hides his face in his 
hands. These periods last only for a 
second or two; then he is up, flailing his 
arms like a Latin windmill, shouting 
orders, muttering to himself. One day 
last fali, throwing his arm wide in a 
directing gesture, he rammed his hand 
into a running electric fan. It sheared off 
the fleshy tips of three fingers. 

Working with actors, he hops in and 
out of the field of action, placing them 
forcibly in position, showing them where 
to walk, sometimes twisting his face into 
the expressions he wants theirs to as- 
sume. The viewer goes to his eye so often 
it would be morę practical for him to 
have one that he could screw into place 



IW THE DEN of their recently sold San Fernando Yalley a director, Arnaz is such a perfectionist that he often 

home, Desi listens critically as Lucy rehearses a script. As works himself into a frenzy by the time a show is filmed. 


like a jeweler’s loupe. He plans every 
detail of the production in rehearsal, and 
it is not uncommon for him to learn, 
without meaning to, the lines of his fel- 
low actors and actresses. 

“Nothing goes out of this shop with¬ 
out Desi putting his fine Cuban hand 
into it,” says Howard McClay, a Desilu 
executive. 

Lucy bows to Desi not only in business 
but in artistic matters as well. When 
they were rehearsing the show with Mil¬ 
ton Berle, Desi had Lucy and Berle 
play one bit of business five times. It 
was a bit that would last no morę than 
thirty seconds on the screen, but the 
rehearsals alone took thirty minutes. At 
the end, Desi said, “Now we go through 
it one morę time.” 

“Aw, come on, Des,” Berle said. 

“No,” said Lucy, flatly. “We’ll not do 
it again.” 

“Come on,” Desi repeated, “we do it 
one morę time.” They did it one morę 
time. Lucy pretended to be angry, but 


she put herself through her part duti- 
fully. Some measure of her regard for 
her husband may be gathered from a 
remark she madę later that day. The 
night before, she had ordered a run- 
through of a revue that was being staged 
by the young performers who are at- 
tending a talent-development school she 
has started at the studio. She had asked 
Desi to watch it with her. 

“When he said he liked it,” she said, 
“I was happy. I knew we were going in 
the right direction. I hadn’t been surę, 
before that.” 

The Chief 

If Desi is manie in rehearsal, he be- 
comes downright frantic when it is time 
to shoot. He uses three cameras, some- 
times even four or five. Now and again 
he orders all cameras to shoot simul- 
taneously, then selects the appropriate 
shots later, when he is editing. 

When the cast and crew knock off for 
lunch, Desi races back to his office, and 


absent-mindedly eats a sandwich while 
disposing of various problems. In one 
fifteen-minute period I watched him con- 
sult with his script editor; look through 
a catalogue of performers with a casting- 
oflice man; talk to the prop-man about 
a bar for a set; cali in the set designer 
for consultation; and listen to a man 
who was trying to sell him an electric 
golf cart. He handled all these callers 
with consummate assurance and dispatch. 
He listens to advice carefully and en- 
courages his producers and directors to 
discuss problems in his presence; but 
the finał decision is always his. » 

The admiration of Desi’s staff for the 
boss is shared by other professionals, 
among them, Berle. “I was so struck by 
the way he handled everything on his 
own show,” Berle has stated, “that I 
asked him to direct a show for me. He’s 
got a tremendous flair for comedy; 
there’s almost nobody like him around. 
He’s a driver, a perfectionist, and he 
usually knows 95 per cent of what he 
(continued) 71 
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wants. I think he can do morę serious 
stuff as well. I have great respect for 
his ability to handle people and for his 
knowledge of what plays and what 
doesn’t. Look what he did for Lucy. She’s 
the greatest comedienne in the world be- 
cause she’s one of the greatest actresses. 
He saw that in her and helped to bring 
it out.” Corning from Berle, whose ideas 
are firm and definite (once, at a Berle 
show rehearsal, I saw him demonstrating 
to an Irish tenor the proper way to sing 
“The Wearin’ of the Green”), this is 
high praise indeed. 

She Calls Him Nostradamus 

The person most impressed by Desi is 
his wife. “Over the years,” she says, 
“I’ve watched a brilliant mind blossom. 
He surprises me—I think he even sur- 
prises himself. He’s intuitive; he lives 
from minutę to minutę. But I cali him 
Nostradamus; he seems to know what’ll 
happen next. And he learned every job 
in our set-up before he hired anybody 
else to do it.” 

The Lucy-Desi courtship, marriage, di- 
vorce, and remarriage is by now so fa- 
miliar a story that it need only be 
sketched here. He is forty-two. In Cuba, 
where he was born, his wealthy father 
was mayor of Santiago, and a member of 
Congress. The father was imprisoned dur- 
ing the revolution of 1933, and Desi and 
his mother fled to Florida. When the 
father finally reached Florida, the family 
lived in a garage. Desi drove trucks and 
taxis, worked in a pet shop cleaning out 


bird cages, and finally landed a job sing- 
ing with a rhumba band. Xavier Cugat 
hired him and featured him as vocalist, 
and after a time he went out with his 
own band. Georgc Abbott, the Hollywood 
producer, saw him and gave him a good 
part in the musical Too Many Girls. 
That eventually took him to Hollywood, 
where Lucy, former citizen of Jamestown, 
New York, and onetime garment-district 
model and chorus girl, was a star at 
RKO. She is two years older than he, and 
when he began asking her for dates dur- 
ing the filming of Too Many Girls, she 
turned him down. “He frightened me,” 
she said. “He was so wild.” He did not 
frighten her altogether; she accepted his 
proposal of marriage in late 1940, just 
after she had given a fan-magazine inter- 
view for an article to be called “Why I’m 
Not Ready for Marriage.” 

Long-Distance Living 

As it turned out, she was not. Nor was 
he. Most of the time, they were sepa- 
rated. She had picture commitments and 
so did he. When movie roles were scarce, 
he was on the road with his band. When 
they were together, they bickered. Later, 
in 1951, announcing their decision to be- 
come a TV team, Desi said, “In eleven 
years of marriage, we were together only 
three. Also, we were out $29,000 in tele- 
phone calls.” Desi’s Army seryice, shortly 
after they were married, widened the 
gap between them. He hated his work 
(as an instructor), and chafed to get 
into action. Four years after they were 


married, Lucy saw the divorce lawyer. 
“Desi thought I started World War II,” 
she told me recently, “and I had to di- 
vorce him to prove I didn’t.” They were 
officially separated for only three months. 
“The day I got the interlocutory decree, 
I went home and there he was,” she said. 
They decided to make a new start. Five 
years later, they madę another. The first 
time, they had been married by a Justice 
of the Peace in Greenwich, Connecticut; 
in 1949, they were married again, this 
time in church. 

Still, there were problems. Lucy was 
in radio, with My Favorite Husband, 
and making an occasional movie. Desi 
was still a bandleader. In 1950 they de¬ 
cided to team up professionally with an 
eye toward television. Before they took 
the big step, they put together an act 
and tested it in vaudeville all over the 
country. Then, in 1951, they went on 
over CBS. They were an immediate hit 
as the nation’s newest comedy team. 

Lucy says that she first became aware 
of the changes that were taking place in 
her husband shortly before their second 
television season. “Desi has a mathemat- 
ical mind, but he had never used it much 
up to that point. Then CBS sent over 
this budget, and he began to study it. He 
said to me, ‘They’ve madę a million- 
dollar mistake.’ I said, ‘That’s impos- 
sible.’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘I know there’s a 
million dollars morę in here for us to 
spend on production. They’ve got their 
figures wrong.’ The next day he took the 
papers in to CBS and said, ‘You’ve madę 
a million-dollar mistake.’ 

“They said, ‘That’s impossible. Look, 
Desi, stick to your acting. We’ll handle 
the business details.’ So then he spread 
their papers out all over their office. He 
proved to them that they were wrong; 
there was an extra million in there to 
be used for production. From then on, 
when he talked, they listened. That gave 
him a boost of self-confidence.” 

Employees Dictate Action 

Desi is loyal to his workers—he doesn’t 
like to fire anybody. Indeed, it was partly 
Desi’s original concern for his employees 
that gave him the impetus to develop the 
organization he heads. “In the beginning, 
we gave ourselves a five-year plan,” Lucy 
says. “We said, ‘We’ll try it for that 
period; then we’ll take our money and 
run and sit back and live on the re-runs.” 
After the five years had passed, we said 
to ourselves, ‘Weil, this is it. We’ve done 
it. Now let’s quit.’ Desi looked at me 
and said, ‘Gee, we just cant let all these 
people go.’ The jobs of about two thou- 
sand people depended on what we were 
doing. So here we are.” 

Where they are, currently, is in Bev- 
erly Hills, in a Williamsburgian Colonial 
house next to one occupied by Jack 








Benny, in the same area where the Ira 
Gershwins, the Oscar Levants, and the 
Jose Ferrers live. Considering their in- 
come, they live modestly. There is a 
nurse to take care of the children— 
Lucie, eight, and Desi, six—plus a maid, 
a cook, and a gardener who comes in 
from time to time. They have a place in 
Palm Springs, where they have an in- 
terest in a hotel, and another at Del 
Mar, near San Diego. 

The only concession Desi makes to his 
former, or pre-tycoon, life is in his 
churchgoing. He goes to mass regularly 
at the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Hollywood, and also goes to services 
when he is in Del Mar or Palm Springs. 
Lucy is not a Catholic, although she 
took instruction when they were married 
the second time. The children are Catho- 
lics. Lucy wears a Saint Christopher 
medal and a ring on a chain around her 
neck, but both actually belong to Desi. 
“He lost two sets, rings and medals.” she 
says. “I found the second set, and now 
I wear it—waiting for him to lose the 
third.” 

Spectator Sport 

Desi gets practically no exercise. al¬ 
though he does play an occasional round 
of golf with such friends as Phil Harris 
and Bob Hope. (His handicap is nine.) 
He loves to go to the races and the 
Dodger bali games. He also is a Los 
Angeles Rams fan. In Septemher. when 
the Dodgers, Giants, and Braves were 
neck and neck in the National League 
pennant race, he arrived at the studio 
one morning and asked who had won the 
bali gamę the night before. 

“The Dodgers lost,” a friend said, 
gloomily. 

Desi threw his hands in the air. “Those 
bums! Why they had to move out here. 
anyhow? I was having enough trouble 
with those Rams, without the Dodgers 
adding to my grief!” 

Last fali, as the new production season 
opened, Desi found himself with morę 
problems on his mind than he had ever 
had before. At the end of his twelve- 
hour day he was not only exhausted, but 
was also so keyed up he could not relax. 
The single highball he customarily drank 
before dinner did not seem to help. He 
needed morę, and the drinks hit him 
harder thah they might have hit a man 
accustomed to that amount of alcohol. 
One night in Septemher he was picked 
up by police on a “simple” drunk charge. 

Lucy was frankly concerned. “He 
meets everything head-on.” she told me. 
“It’s taken its toll, as I knew it would. 
He’s working much, much too hard—he’s 
much too tired right now.” 

Friends were concerned, too. They 
noted that in the summer of 1959, for 
the first time sińce their second marriage, 


the two did not take their vacations to- 
gether. “I had three months off.” Lucy 
says, “but I spent most of it working 
with the kids in our training program in 
the little theatre. helping them put to- 
gether a revue. And I spent as much 
time as possible with our children—I 
took them to Del Mar a couple of times, 
to Disneyland, Marineland, and helped 
them with their French lessons.” 

Desi went to Europę—'but to work. And 
when he got back, except for an oc¬ 
casional trip to the races, or an after- 
noon watching the Dodgers, he worked. 

“I believe he’s going to go to Europę 
for a month,” Lucy said to me in mid- 
September, sounding as though she were 
speaking of some casual acquaintance. 
“I hope he does. He ought to go by him¬ 
self—get away from everything. But he’ll 
work when he’s in Europę, too.” 

Lucy herself has agreed to do a play 
in New York in the late winter or early 
spring, and the official announcement 
probably will have been madę by the 
time this article is in print. 

When Lucy told me about the play, 
I reminded her that rumors of separation 
would pop in morning gossip columns 
throughout the land. loud enough to 
drown out the snapping of breakfast 
food. She shrugged. “Some people live 
on rumors,” she said. “Desi and I have 
been in this whole thing long enough to 
be accustomed to them. We’ve got 
through that kind of thing before, and 
we’ll get through it again. Maybe it’s 
good for some couples to be separated 
for a time—maybe it can renew and re- 
fresh a relationship.” 

“Or wreck it completely,” I suggested. 

“Yes, there’s always that chance,” she 
said. Her face was grave. 

Later, walking back to the Desilu gate 
with Howard McClay, I pondered what 
she had said. McClay is straightforward 
and truthful, which makes him an anom- 
aly in the press agent business. When 
I asked him, bluntly, if he thought there 
was a possibility that Desi and Lucy 
might split up, he did not hedge. 

“I don’t believe there is. Don’t forget, 
they’ve got a big vested interest in each 
other—not only the family, the kids, but 
this whole thing.” His sweeping arm in- 
dicated the huge Desilu plant. “No. No, 
I don’t think so.” 

Two Worried Faces 

Driving back to my hotel, I kept seeing 
their faces: Desi’s lined and intense, 
Lucy’s drawn, tired, and worried. I 
thought of their businesslike, perfunctory 
conversations. with Desi hovering in the 
doorway of Lucy’s sitting-dining room. 
And again I thought of Bing Crosby’s 
comment: “This show’s got a lot of 
heart.” It does. And some of it may be 
broken. The End 


The party is 
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Cosmopolitan’s Special Fiction Section 



He’d lost łiis ^irl to a bearded ^enius wlio offered ker 
free love, free pretzjels, and unintelligible Art. Bitterly Jim 
decided it was enougłi to make a man turn Beat! 


BY EILEEN JENSEN illu 
he was a tali girl with good bones 
and a swinging fringe of silky gold 
hair. Her name was Star Light. It 
really was. Her sister’s name was Dee. 
Good thing they didn’t have a brother. 
They probably would have called him 
Taił. Jim Bevington never figured to meet 
a girl like Star. He would have con- 
sidered himself the luckiest photographer 
on State Street just to have her pose for 
him. That was a pretty wild idea, too, be- 
cause Jim didn’t do high fashion. This 
story is not about her. 

Jim’s clients were girl graduates, 
brides, and young matrons who came into 
the department storę photo studio and 
ordered a dozen brown-tones for their 
relatives. He had a good thing going for 
himself but it had taken all his savings 
plus what he could borrow to swing the 
franchise. Do you realize banks consider 
a bachelor a poor risk? 

“Just because I’m twenty-seven and 
still single I’m unstable?” 

Della was busy filing yesterday’s nega- 
tives. 

“You get your pay check on time, don’t 
you?” he asked her. 

“I'm related to the sponsor.” 

She’d get mad if I said that, Jim 
thought. Della Drew’s uncle had sold him 
the shop but that wasn’t the reason Jim 
had kept her on. She was better than 
good at retouching and oil tinting and 
she knew how to keep the kids from 
bawling while they waited their turn in 
front of the camera. Sometimes when she 
leaned over the counter Jim thought he 


STRATED BY FKEDRIC YARADY 

would have hired her just to look at her 
legs. The first time he asked her to din- 
ner—almost four months ago now—she 
had looked him straight in the eye and 
said, “You understand I don’t go with 
the shop, Jim.” 

He had reddened from the edge of his 
white collar to the roots of his brown 
crew cut. He wondered if he’d ever get 
used to the way these Chicago girls 
talked. ’Way ahead of you all the time. 
“All I’m trying to buy is your dinner.” 

She gave him a flash bulb of a smile. 
“I eat like crazy, man.” 

After that they dined together regular- 
ly Thursdays and Saturdays at Henrici’s. 
Jim liked having her cheerful pixie face 
across the table. He thought it would be 
pleasant to have her there all the time. 
One night he told her so. 

“We ought to fali in love, Della.” 

She tapped her forehead. “You’re 
spending too much time in the dark 
room.” 

“I’m twenty-seven. The bank’s getting 
restless.” 

“The bank?” She cocked an eyebrow. 

“You’re attractive, Della.” 

“Surę. I’m a living doli.” 

“Comb your hair with an egg beater 
maybe, but it’s natural blonde.” 

She fluffed it out. “Fil have you .know 
this is the third-floor beauty salon special 
—the bubble cut.” 

“Forever blowing.” 

“Wow. You’re dating yourself.” 

“Fm one of the old young men.” 

She shot him a keen look. “I know.” 

“Were celekratind,” Della glowe 


She put her hand on his arm. “I get the 
message, Jim. It’s spring and you’re 
ready. You think Fm a good, clean, 
bright, all-American girl who talks jazzy, 
thinks straight, knows photography. 
What’s wrong with this picture? You 
want to go to a play reading?” 

Jim blinked. “I missed a page in there 
somewhere.” 

She stood up. “Pay the check and 
come on. You’ll see.” 

She took him way out on Stewart Ave- 
nue. It was one of those nondescript rusty 
old brick houses with the high front 
steps. The upstairs apartment turned out 
to be as modern as a missile—all black 
and white and turąuoise with a statuę in 
the hall, a sunken living room with pil- 
lows instead of chairs, big bare Windows 
glistening like jet mirrors at the back, 
and lights that looked like tin cans hang- 
ing from the ceiling. You could tell Dee 
was a decorator. 

T he reading was in progress. People 
were draped alound listening to a 
big, long-haired young man perched 
on a high stool in the center. He glanced 
up when Della entered and his pulsing 
voice faltered. Jim felt the tremor pass 
through her body. Aha. Bubbles inside 
her head, too, Jim thought. He knew now 
what was wrong with the picture. 

The rich voice resumed and Della whis- 
pered a couple of introductions before 
she moved away. Somebody shoved a beer 
into Jim’s hand. He lounged against the 
wali at the edge of the crowd listening 

d. "Bo's play kas keen optioned!” 
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to the uneven rhythm of the intense voice 
spouting blank verse. After a while, Jim 
stifled a yawn. His beer got warm—he 
lidn’t like beer—and he began to won- 
der where the exits were. He wandered 
through a doorway onto a little balcony 
and poured his drink into a flower pot. 
“My poor drunken geraniums.” 

J im whirled and found a beautiful 
blonde watching him. Even a Kan- 
kakee boy could see she was strictly 
champagne. Swathed in. something white 
and gauzy all the way up to her throat 
and that fringe of silky hair falling 
against the chiseled cheekbone. 

He tried to think where he had seen 
her before. “You know me?” 

“I thought you knew me.” 

She patted the cushion beside her and 
Jim sat down. She smelled like a garden 
of roses—and spice. ‘Tm the hostess—or 
rather, my sister is. Why aren’t you sit- 
ting at the poet’s feet?” 

“I don’t dig that stuff. Fm sąuare.” 
“Welcome to the club.” Her soft hand 
felt like white velvet. Jim held on to it. 
“Dee thinks he’s great. She’s looking for 
somebody to back his play. Who dragged 
you here?” 

“A girl.” Jim’s voice grated. “His girl, 
it turns out.” 

Star’s laugh rippled like a muted flute. 
“Don’t fret. Bo’s not the marrying kind.” 
“That’s what worries me.” 

“You want her yourself?” 

“I entertained the idea.” 

“Like love?” 

Jim nodded. 

“You’re one up on him right there. To 
Bo there’s no such thing. It’s merely a 
biological urge.” 

“That’s beat talk!” 

“You dig.” 

Jim’s eyes widened. He knew the breed 
—he had been exposed to them during 
his army hitch—guys so afraid of the 
mushroom cloud they retreated into their 
shells like nervous turtles, abandoning 
the rat race, escaping reality in a bot- 
tle, a needle, a horn, a woman. His sąuare 
jaw tightened. Not Della, he vowed. 

Star sighed. “He’s wildly attractive. 
It’s strange the way a woman always feels 
drawn to a rascal. The lure of the black 
sheep, I suppose. The challenge. We’re 
always so surę we can make him over, 
bring him back into the fold.” 

Della came through the doorway onto 
the balcony and Star excused herself. 

“Bo wants to cut out early,” Della 
said. “Do you mind, Jim?” 

He looked at the sunny halo of her 
hair and the soft pink mouth. I mind, he 
thought. “Would it make any differ- 
ence?” 

Della bit her lip. Jim looked over her 
head at the guests thronging around Bo. 

“I’ve seen better haircuts on a sheep- 
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dog. What’s he got besides a deep 
voice?” 

“Talent.” 

“Does he work?” 

“He’s a poet.” 

“I know that. Has he got a job?” 

“He’s an artist!” 

“He’s a bum.” 

“He’s—serene.” 

“Yeah. A serene bum.” Jim knew the 
serenity pitch. He didn’t buy it. With a 
gentle forefinger he turned Della’s face 
up to his in the dark. “Remember this, 
bubble-head—you don’t owe me anything 
—but you’re not in his debt either.” He 
lowered his head and kissed her then, 
intending it to be a casual, good-old-Jim- 
you-can-count-on-me kind of kiss, but her 
lips tasted sweet and wet and all of a 
sudden his body had a mind of its own 
and he was holding her tight, crushing 
her against him, going for broke. 

She pushed him away so hard he 
knocked a pot of geraniums off into the 
Street. It fell with a crash but neither of 
them heard it. Della stared at him, lips 
parted. 

Jim’s breath came hard. “Now you 
know.” 

She put her hand over her mouth. It 
was the firsttime he had seen her with- 
out a ready quip. She backed away from 
him, turned and fled, almost. running. 

Jim sagged against the doorway watch¬ 
ing her cross the room. She spoke to Bo, 
who was waiting, and they left together. 
Now we both know, Jim thought. To find 
her and lose her in the same moment— 
Jim felt as if the lights had gone out. 

The scent of roses and spice told him 
Star was standing beside him. “You seem 
to have lost that round,” she said. 

He took a deep breath. “Don’t count 
me out.” 

Star smiled. “Fm in your corner.” 

Jim grinned. “Why haven’t we met be¬ 
fore?” 

“It’s now that you need me.” 

“Sounds like a song title.” 

“Fm a glib girl.” 

“Sounds like a soap commercial.” 

“Are you always so brittle?” 

“Only when my heart is breaking, un- 
ąuote.” 

“Laugh, clown, laugh—and all that 
trash.” 

The corners of Jim’s mouth drooped. 
“This isn’t ąuite as gay as we’re trying 
to make out.” 

tar’s long fingers rested on his arm. 
“I understand. I really do.” 

He studied her face. “What’s with 
you? Ordinarily Fm a clam. Tonight I 
spili my troubles like a sophomore.” 

She smiled again. “That’s the story of 
my life.” 

Jim walked all the way home. Twenty- 
two blocks. He wanted to think—and he 
was not a man who did his thinking in 


bed. The wind off the lakę whipped across 
town, chilling the warm spring night, 
speeding him a long. He remembered the 
soft feel of Della in his arms. Our first 
kiss, he thought, and I had to go ape. No 
wonder she ran out on me. He wondered 
how she would act when she came to 
work tomorrow morning. Would it be 
awkward? What should he say to her? 
The best thing, Jim decided, was to 
ignore the whole incident. 

This sound decision evaporated when 
Della came limping into the photo shop 
the next day. 

“I jumped out of a cab and turned my 
ankle,” she explained. 

Jim eyed her well-shaped foot. “Leap- 
ing for safety?” 

She got so mad he knew he was right 
on target. “You and your Kankakee 
mind! ” 

“That beatnik looked sexy to me.” 

“He’s no beatnik! ” 

“He looks like one.” 

“All you see is faces.” 

Jim shrugged. “Faces are my busi¬ 
ness.” 

“There’s a person underneath.” 

He raised an eyebrow. “This is a 
scoop?” he asked. 

D ella slammed the appointment book 
on the counter. “Stop needling 
me!” 

Jim touched her arm. “Della, why are 
we ąuarreling?” 

She gave him a troubled look. “I don’t 
know. Because you kissed me, I sup¬ 
pose.” She always went straight to the 
point. “Now nothing is the same.” 

Jim rufHed her hair. “Oh, you’re mak- 
ing a big thing. It was just a biological 
urge.” 

She gasped. “That’s a horrible thing 
to say!” 

He threw his head back and laughed 
out loud. “One thing surę— you’re no 
beatnik.” He went into the dark room, 
whistling. 

It was a busy morning in the shop. 
Ordinarily they worked together smoothly 
—an efficient team. Today they kept get- 
ting in each other’s way. They bumped 
heads, they dropped things. Bulbs burned 
out, fuses blew, people were late for ap- 
pointments. The easy-going camaraderie 
of the last four months was indeed gone. 
Instead. they were carefully polite with 
each other. Della behaved with the in- 
jured dignity of a smali girl who has 
been unjustly spanked. It was all Jim 
could do to refrain from shaking her— 
or hugging her—or both—right in front 
of the customers. When the closing beli 
rang, he heaved a great sigh and sug- 
gested their regular dinner at Henricfs. 

“Fm sorry,” Della said. “I have a 
datę.” 

“But this is Thursday!” 

She looked away. “It’s Bo’s birthday.” 


“You mean he was bora?” Jim’s voice 
grated. “I assumed he sprang fuli grown 
from the brow of Buddha.” 

Jim could have kicked himself. Great 
job I did ignoring the incident, he 
brooded as he walked up State Street 
alone. The five o’clock crowd poured 
around him. Eve'ryone hurrying to meet 
someone, Jim thought—everyone but me. 
To Della I’m just part of the furniture— 
a tripod—as long as the camera doesn’t 
fali down, she doesn’t know Fm around. 

H e stood in front of a florist’s win- 
dow feeling lonely and sorry for 
himself. His glance lingered on 
the display of roses in the window. Star’s 
fragrance. The tripod straightened up. 
Star. Why not? 

Star moved in a fancy set of people but 
Jim had observed that a girl rarely re- 
fuses dinner. He pushed through the piąte 
glass door of the flower shop and ordered 
two dozen extra-long-stemmed red roses 
delivered immediately by courier. Thirty 
dollars! Jim winced. He waited till the 
flowers had had time to arrive and then 
telephoned. Star thanked him for the beau- 
tiful roses but she said she was busy to- 
night. “How about tomorrow?” he asked. 
She said she was sorry. He persisted. 
“Saturday?” Why, yes, she said—could 
they meet at 7:30 at the Pump Room? 

The Pump Room! Jim took a deep 
breath. Me and my big fat roses. 

On Saturday afternoon Jim emerged 
from a sitting in the studio to find a mes- 
sage scrawled. on the telephone pad on the 
counter: Star says she’ll be a little late 
tonight. Make it 8:30 at the Pump Room. 
He could feel Della’s eyes, like two blue 
lenses, watching him as he read it. 


Her smile was thin. “You kids live it 
up- on Saturday nights.” 

Jim felt himself blushing. It’s a fact 
that you can’t send a girl thirty dollars’ 
worth of roses and then ask her to stand 
in linę at Henrici’s—but it’s also a fact 
that you can’t explain that to the girl who 
has been standing in linę with you. 

Jim could see that the Pump Room was 
home to Star. She was completely at ease 
with the incredible satin-turbaned maha- 
rajahs who waited tables, brandish- 
ing blazing swords over their heads. Jim 
was nervous. He braced himself to keep 
from ducking the fiery spears going by, 
expecting to get his ears singed any min¬ 
utę. If you’ve got to go, he thought, I 
suppose a four-alarm chateaubriand is 
as good a way as any. He could see his 
epitaph carved in stone: 

Here lies Jim Betington — 
Burned at the steak. 

What madę him sizzle was the check. 

“Reminds me of an old joke,” Della 
said the next day. “Know the difference 
between Chinese and Cantonese food?” 

Jim knew. “Eight dollars a piąte.” 

“You kited the tab. The answer is two.” 

“You’ve heard of inflation.” 

“Have you borrowed on your insur- 
ance yet?” 

“Just cali me Diamond Jim.” 

k gain, it wasn’t as gay as it sounded. 
j\ Jim couldn’t afford Star, and while 
M~\. it was pleasant having her on his 
arm (he was małe enough to enjoy the 
attention she attracted), they had few 
interests in common. She liked the first 
nights and the jazz basements. Once she 
invited him to be her guest on a friend’s 
yacht for a weekend. Jim was seasick. 


Della grinned wickedly. “I can see 
you now—whispering sweet nothings— 
leaning over the raił.” 

“What hamburger heavens do you and 
Bo inhabit?” 

Della was candid. “Mostly we go to 
people’s houses. The drinks are free. 
There’s a bar over on the north side. And 
sometimes we wind up at his pad.” 

The beat j argon sounded strange on 
her soft pink lips. Jim grasped her 
shoulders, looking into her elear eyes. 
“Don’t get hung up with this cat, Della.” 

“Don’t worry. Pve got four generations 
of puritan blood coursing through , my 
veins.” She looked away. “He needs me, 
Jim. Can you understand that?” 

“I need you, too. Can you understand 
that?” he said. 

“/^hi you’re perfectly adjusted,” she 
I I said. “Look what you’ve done for 
the shop. Practically doubled 
business! You’re as reliable, as rigid and 
sturdy as a tripod. You’ll always know 
how to get what you want, Jim.” 

She laid her hand on his arm and her 
touch sent an electric thrill shooting 
up his shoulder and down his spine. “I 
keep telling myself it ought to be you.” 
She sighed. “My uncle used to say that’s 
why photographers make proofs—so the 
customer can choose the wrong one.” 

Jim went behind the partition into the 
studio. A good photographer, he thought, 
leads the customer around to the right 
choice, subtly pointing out certain angles 
of light and shadow which reveal the 
subject’s true character. If Bo’s really 
beat, he told himself, Della’s in trouble. 
If he’s only striking a pose the way I 
was posing as a man about town with 
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Tkey sprawled akout in rapture. Tke kearded poet read. It was awful, Jim tkougkt. 
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Star, Pm in trouble. If he’s really a 
talent, a major undiscovered poet—Jim 
shivered. 

Jim began to haunt the north-side bar. 
Kirby’s was one of those smoky jazz base- 
ments with raw red brick walls hung 
with paintings—some good, some bad, all 
strong. Rugged beams supported the dark 
ceiling and a little combo wailed the 
sinuous melodies of the blues from a 
platform crowded up high behind the 
bar. Most of the patrons were young. 
They lounged around over their coffee 
and beer arguing about Dylan Thomas 
and Jackson Pollack and whether any 
other sax man could blow like the Bird. 
After a while somebody invariably re- 
cited poetry. 

Star balked. “I don’t mind coming oc- 
casionally for kicks, Jim. But Pm up to 
here with poets and hoodlums and 
junkies. It’s Nowheresville!” 

Jim grinned at her through the haze. 
“Just when I was planning to buy a 
motorcycle.” 

“Oh, surę. I can see us whizzing down 
Michigan Boulevard—you in your black 
leather jacket and me in my white chif- 
fon.” 

He laughed at the picture. “I admit 
you’re not the type.” 

“Neither are you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Jim’s eyes nar- 
rowed. “I used to think these characters 
were just lazy, but the morę I listen, the 
morę Pm impressed. The trouble with 
me is Pm too well-adjusted.” His eye- 
lids drooped. “Pm a dupę, a fali guy, a 
sąuare—blindly accepting empty goals 
like work, love, marriage, wealth, secu¬ 
rity. What does it all mean?” 

It was the first time he had seen Star 
with her perfect mouth standing open. 
She stared at him. “You sound like Bo!” 

“If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em. What’s 
happened to the great man? I haven’t 
seen him around.” 

“Ask him yourself. Here he comes.” 

Jim turned to see the bright pompom 
of Della’s head moving toward them 
through the smoke. Della se.emed to glow 
all over. 

“We’re celebrating!” she announced. 
“Bo’s play is optioned! He leaves for 
New York next week!” 

J im felt as if a truck had hit him. He 
could >feel his toes curling up inside 
his shoes. Della was looking at the 
tousled giant at her side, pride beaming 
incandescent in her eyes. Jim saw the 
look. He saw, too, that Dee had been 
right—Bo would go far—and take Della 
with him. Jim looked at the dark, in- 
solent face under the ragged haircut. 
The lure of the black sheep, the chal¬ 
lenge. Jim stood there pretending to 
listen to what they were saying around 
him but his mind worked like an en- 
larger. He suppressed a grin. It was a 


(continued) 

Kookie idea—but he was desperate. The 
tripod was going to fold. 

The next morning Della eyed Jim’s 
unshaven face when he entered the photo 
shop. “Oversleep?” she asked pointedly. 

He rubbed his chin. “Pm growing a 
beard.” 

“Why?” 

“Why not? It’s natural for a man to 
have a beard. Who needs razor blades? 
Why should I support the Steel indus- 
try?” He took off his coat and dropped 
it on the floor. 

T wo lines indented Della’s forehead 
as she looked him up and down. “A 
tee shirt?” 

Jim shrugged. “Pm decent. A collar 
and tie is a drag.” He unzipped his brief 
case and took out a can of beer. He 
opened it. 

Della’s frown deepened. “Drinking? In 
the morning?” 

“Pm thirsty. You want a sip?” 

“On the job?” She pushed him behind 
the partition. 

Jim braced himself. “Quit pushing me 
around. I don’t like to be pushed around.” 
He took a swig of beer. “I especially 
don’t like to be pushed around by 
women.” 

She flushed. “Pm not women —Pm 
Della.” 

“You’re no different from any other 
woman.” He heard the sharp intake of 
her breath. “All you chicks are alike.” 
“You’re drunk.” 

“Cold sober. Stone cold sober in the 
market. Pm hip, Pm cool, Pm swinging. 
I finally broke through, Della, and it’s 
good, it’s way out. When I walk, I walk 
easy and when I sit, I sit loose. Pm free. 
For the first time in my life I don’t care. 
Pm serene.” He smiled serenely, swing¬ 
ing the can of beer. It sloshed a little. 

She gasped. “When did all this hap- 
pen?” 

“I’ve been sitting in Kirby’s for two 
weeks. Thinking. Listening.” He snapped 
his fingers in rhythm, swinging. “Those 
cats are with it! What do you say we 
sell the shop and sink the loot in Bo’s 
play?” 

Della’s voice shrilled. “After all the 
work you’ve done?” 

“Work? Who needs it? Time spent in 
harness.” 

She blinked. “What about the futurę?” 
“Baby, now is all there is. You got 
to go, go, go!” He continued to rock. 
“What futurę?” 

“Stand still!” she sputtered. “Your fu¬ 
turę—as a business man, a husband, a 
father, a citizen!” 

Jim hooted. “Suburbia? The split-level 
house with a picture window overlook- 
ing the graveyard? Bubble-head, what 
kind of a deal is that?” 

Della closed in on him, her voice in- 
tense—Iow but distinct: “It depends on 


who’s waiting for you in the split-level, 
Jim. If the right person is there creating 
a home, a niche, a shelter—for you—it’s 
the best deal in the world.” 

Jim’s hand shook as he set the beer 
can down. PU buy that, he thought. He 
permitted himself to show a smali doubt. 
“I don’t know. Pm confused.” He wrin- 
kled his forehead. “Would you care to 
lay that out for me at dinner tonight?” 

“Dinner?” She put the beer can under 
the counter. “In your tee shirt?” 

“We’ll go to Kirby’s.” 

“Pve had it with Kirby’s.” 

“I thought you dug it the most.” 

“It’s fine for Bo. Not for you. I care 
what you do.” 

Jim’s heart chugged. He gripped the 
edge of the counter. “Then why are you 
leaving?” 

The pink mouth softened. “Bo’s leav- 
ing. Pm not going anywhere. I have to 
stay here and get you off this beat kick.” 
She moved in on him like a zoom lens. 
“Poets are fine. The world needs them. 
But somebody’s got to mind the storę. 
Bo’s a moonshooter—maybe I helped him 
find the target—but you, you’re the army 
of occupation.” She put her arms around 
him. “Pm with you.” 

Jim buried his face in the lemon silk 
hair. “You could have fooled me.” 

S he rested against him. “You don’t 
understand about Bo. He’s briUiant 
—but alone. He can’t share—and 
Pm sorry for him because that’s what 
life is: sharing. When you’re beat you’re 
cold—dead—buried inside the walls of 
yourself. You’re not free then, you’re 
locked up inside the prison of your 1'one- 
liness. I couldn’t stand to see it happen 
to you, Jim.” 

He smiled to himself over the top of 
her head but he was careful to keep his 
voice plaintive. “Will you help me?” 

Her arms tightened around him. “Al- 
ways.” 

After a while she pulled away from 
him and wiped the pink lipstick off his 
face. “Now, about this model—” 

“Star?” Jim brushed it off. “Strictly 
a paper doli, a magazine cover. A woman 
to look at—not to live with.” 

“I saw you that first night nuzzling her 
out on the balcony.” 

“I was watering the geraniums.” 

“A likely story.” 

He crossed his heart and held up his 
palm. “So help me Luther Burbank.” 

“A regular Johnny Appleseed, aren’t 
you?” 

He kissed the top of her chrysanthe- 
mum head. “The only blossom I want is 
you.” 

Della snuggled against him. “We’ll 
make beautiful pictures together.” 
“Anything might develop.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes and 
laughed. The End 
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A lark began to trill as if it were the voice of her heart singing 
out for all to hear. As her father bargained with the handsome 
stranger, the lass knew he was really making a match for her. 

BY MARY LAVIN illustrated by tom loyell 


O nly once in all the years did he 
say anything about it, and that 
was a few days before he died. 
He was lying so still she thought he was 
asleep, but he was staring at the rags 
on her legs. 

“Does it trouble you much?” he said. 
Just that, but her fear of him flared up 
as fierce as on the day he struck her, 
and ill though. he was, and helpless— 
dying—she wanted to lie to him; to say 
it didn’t trouble her at all: to exoner- 
ate him. 

But the saturated rags wrapped round 
her leg would show up the lie. 

“Only a bit, Father,” she said cau- 
tiously, “not much.” 

“It was the brass of the buckie that 
did it,” he said, as if it were only ye*s- 
terday. It was a sort of apology. She 
knew that at once. But not for his action. 
Never for that! Only for its unfortunate 
outcome. 

“There must have been verdigris on 
the buckie,” he said. “And, verdigris is 
poison! If your mother was alive she’d 
have put something on it to kill the 
poison.” 

He must have turned to look at her 
again, but she was looking out of the 
window herself and she didn’t notice. 
He rapped on the table by his bed. 

“Did - you know verdigris was poison?” 
he cried, and he rapped again on the 
table. “You didn’t know it!” he cried 
accusingly. “Weil, you know it now!” 

' And then, as unexpectedly as he opened 
them. he closed his eyes again, and she 
realized that whatever need madę him 
break the silence of twenty years had 
now been fully satisfied. 

He was asleep almost at once, in one 
of the heavy, unnatural sleeps that came 


down so often upon him. They would 
soon close in upon his consciousness alto- 
gether. She looked at him. He couldn’t 
last much longer. It would be over then, 
the long imprisonment of their lives with 
him. She took no pleasure in the thought, 
but it passed freąuently through her 
mind. To put it away she looked out at 
the fields. 

Closed in by summer, the fields were 
deeper and lonelier than ever, and the 
laneway out to the road was narrowed 
by overhanging briars. Away in a far 
field down by the river, her brother Tom 
was scything weeds. He was cutting away 
with an easy rhythmical movement, but 
as she watched he stopped to put a new 
edge on the blade, and when he reached 
down for the whetstone she was startled 
to see how stiff he was, and awkward. 
Why, the man on the bed was suppler 
than him. 

A feeling of pity for his dried and 
wasted years assailed her. but sud- 
denly her leg throbbed. It may 
have been that her father’s words had 
wakened the pain, for it was so bad it 
might have been, again, the moment it 
happened, when he came upon her sud- 
denly in the churchyard. from behind 
the vaulted yew trees, and before all the 
other stragglers—and there were plenty 
of them—raised the head collar in the 
air and swung it over her head. Sparkling 
like a star in the day sky the buckie 
held her eyes for an instant, and then 
it darkened down upon her. 

She fell with pain. And as she fell, 
she saw Jake take to his heels across 
the slabstones. But her father didn’t 
give him a glance. 

“Get up!” he said to her. “Get up!” 


and, as if she was a beast that had fallen, 
he struck her again to rise her. Not that 
he was a man that ever ill-treated a 
beast. For that matter, neither was he 
a man that had ever objected, before 
that, to her having a word now and then 
with a man. You might say he used to 
give her a sort of coarse encouragement. 

«T'ketter watch your step in that jacket, 

I-C my girl,” he’d say sometimes 
■mJ when she was going out for a 
walk, even when she was too young to 
know what he meant. She used to feel 
there was a queer meaning in his words 
but she didn’t want to uncover it. She’d 
run out of the door, laughing. Sometimes 
he used to bring her into the town on the 
eve of a fair, and buy her dresses that 
madę the neighbors click their tongues. 

“It’s easily seen you have no mother, 
you poor child.” That was said to her 
morę than once when he decked her out 
as if it was Sunday, on a plain ordinary 
day of the week. She couldn’t play in 
the kind of dresses he got her. Maybe 
that was how she got the habit of stand- 
ing about, drawing looks on herself like 
the looks she got from over the wali in 
the school yard that divided the boys 
from the girls, and later on, the bolder 
looks from their own workmen; particu- 
larly Jake. It was behind her father’s 
back for the most part that she got those 
looks, but he knew about them all the 
same. and he never seemed to mind. She 
even used to think he put some construc- 
tion of his own on them; that they were 
a measure of something in his mind. 

In her own mind, that was all they 
were, a measure: a measure of her at- 
traction. Obscurely she knew, even then, 
that naturę madę use of smali affinities 


It was only looks between them, but suddenly she was surę. 
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to prepare the heart for the fatal, the 
immortal affinity of love. 

And so, when there was a sound of 
wheels rattling over the cobbles of the 
yard one day, a week before she was 
seventeen, and a spanking back-to-back 
trap drove up to the yard door, she was 
drawn to the doorway by something morę 
compelling than mere curiosity. 

“The name is Mellors—Tod Mellors,” 
said the owner, jumping down and going 
to meet her father who came out of the 
cowshed at the sound of the wheels. She 
was left standing at the yard door. But 
he had seen her. And if she knew in 
that instant what she had been waiting 
for—although it was only a short wait— 
there was a look in his eyes that madę 
her feel that he too had come to the end 
of some kind of waiting. In his case, 
though, it had been a longer wait, he 
being a maturę man, owning a big farm 
of his own. 

Because he announced outright that 
he had just bought the farm next to them. 

“The two divisions,” he said proudly, 
“and it’s the best of land, but it was 
overstocked at the back end of the year, 
and I’m thinking I’ll be short of hay. 
I’m told you have a field of second-crop 
meadow for sale on foot.” 

“It’s for sale all right,” said her father 
slowly, “but I was thinking of making 
it up myself.” His shrewd eyes were try- 
ing to sum up the stranger, but afterward 
she knew it was for other reasons than 
she thought at the time. He had paired 
them up in his mind in that first moment. 

Of course, it was all only łooks. But 
in the silent fields, living close with the 
mute beasts, there was perhaps morę 
meaning to be got out of looks and 
glances than there was for people in 
the towns. She used to think sometimes 
that for people like them. her and her 
father and Tod, words only ran along- 
side looks—as the song of the stream 
runs alongside the meaningful ripples. 
But there were times when words had 
their fuli potency too, and never morę 
than when men were making a deal. 

«-r^-T-ill you give me the first refusal 

Vą/ of it one way or another?” said 
tt Tod Mellors that day. 

“Do you want to have a deal here and 
now?” said her father. 

“That depends on what you’re asking 
for it,” said Mr. Mellors. 

“How much is it worth?” said her 

They moved across the yard toward 
where a gate led into the meadow. Her 
father leaned back against the gate, fac- 
ing away from it, for he knew every 
blade of grass that was in it. But Tod 
Mellors leaned forward, looking deep 
into the grasses that swelled like a sea, 
and were as green as the sea, with not 


a blotch of blossom marring it, from 
mearing to mearing, but only darker 
clots of green where the cow pads had 
coarsened the growth. And standing to 
one side of him, she could see how he 
coveted the grass with his eyes, and how 
his eyes took pleasure in its moisture 
and richness. 

T hen the bargalning began again in- 
voluntarily. 

“Weil, what is it worth?” said her 

father. 

“Do you mean to me, or to you?” 
“What’s the differ?” said her father, 
surprised. 

“Oh, there’s a big difference,” said 
Mr. Mellors. “And what’s morę, I’d say 
you were a man that sets a steep value 
on anything you have to offer.” 

Her father laughed. And seeing her 
beside him, he flung out an arm and put 
it round her waist, like he might have 
done perhaps with her mother when they 
were early-married. 

“I can afford to ask a nice price,” he 
said. “I never put anything on the mar¬ 
ket that I’m ashamed to stand behind!” 

Mr. Mellors looked for a minutę into 
her father’s eyes, and then he looked 
into hers, and again she felt the fated 
weight of the moment, like when he first 
rode into the yard, and she knew that it 
wasn’t altogether the meadow grass they 
were talking about, either of them. Al¬ 
though it was no longer the olden times, 
when such things were commonplace, 
but her own day, when such things were 
laughed at and mocked, they were for 
all that making a match for her there 
and then: both of them. 

And she wanted it that way! She 
wanted it. And her heart was so filled 
with joy that when just then, high up 
in the blue sky over their heads, out 
of sight, a lark began to trill, it seemed 
as if it was tha voice of her heart sing- 
ing out for all to hear. She looked at 
Tod Mellors. And he looked at her. 

“Weil, I’m not a man that’s ashamed 
to pay a good price for a thing if it’s 
true to its worth,” he said. “But there’s 
no hurry, I suppose.” He nodded at the 
grass. “It can go a while longer, wouldn't 
you say?” 

“Oh, a good while longer,” said her 
father. He was glad he could be prodi- 
gal with something. “You can take your 
time. You have the first refusal anyway. 
I promise you that!” 

They shook hands then, and the clasp 
of their hands was so strong it dipped 
them forward and downward as if they 
were middle-sized men for a moment, 
instead of the tali men they both were. 
Tod Mellors straightened up. 

“Goodbye, sir,” he said to her father. 
“Goodbye, Miss!” he said to her. No 
morę. The next minutę he was spanking 


down the road. And standing in the yard, 
for as long as they could hear the sound 
of the mare’s feet, they could see the tip 
of his whip over the road hedge. 

“Weil, that’s that!” said her father. 
He was in great spirits. “I told you that 
was the best bit of meadow in the coun- 
tryside,” he said to Jake, who was Corn¬ 
ing against them as they moved back 
into the middle of the yard. 

“Did he make a deal?” said Jake. 

“No,” said her father, “but I put out 
a feeler and I*m well satisfied.” 

When her father bent and went into 
the cowshed, Jake looked at her ąueerly. 

“What did you think of the fine Mr. 
Mellors? He’ll be looking for morę than 
the meadow before long, I’d say!” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she 
said coldly. 

“Oh, not you!” said Jake sarcastically. 

She walked away from him, toward 
the meadow gate, and she stood for a 
minutę looking over the gate where they 
had all stood together. And she remem- 
bered the covetous look in Mr. Mellors’ 
eyes. Her own eyes seemed to see the 
beauty of the land for the first time. Was 
I blind before? she thought wonderingh. 
Then she followed her father into the 
cowshed. 

“Well, girl?” he said gaiły, when she 
went up to him in the dimness that was 
slatted with light from the loosely jointed 
boards. 

They never got on as well together 
as in the few weeks that followed, and 
even Tom didn’t seem to rub him the 
wrong way as much as usual. 

“What has him in such good form 
lately?” said Tom to her one evening. 

«T don’t know,” she lied. “Why don’t 

I you take heart, while he’s in good 
-i- humor and tell him about you and 
Flossie?” she cried ąuickly. 

For cautious and all as Tom was, she 
knew Flossie Sauren and he were meet- 
ing morę than an odd time; on Sundays, 
and in the evenings. If her father knew 
it he’d flay him. He gave him no en- 
couragement at all. She didn’t know why 
he madę this difference between them, 
unless it was that he was able to iden- 
tify something of himself again in her 
that wasn’t in Tom. It might have been 
her impudence! He had plenty of im- 
pudence himself in his young days, espe- 
cially for women. A cattle dealer in the 
town was talking to her one day, and he 
said he knew her when she was only a 
sparkle in her father’s eyes. Her father 
laughed. 

“And she has the same sparkle in her 
eye, I can tell you!” he said, meaning- 
fully. 

But there was no sparkle in TonTs 
eyes. Still she didn’t see why he was so 
covert about his meetings with Flossie. 


“He can’t kill you!” she said. “Tell 
him, why don’t you! He might think 
morę of you for it.” 

But it terrified him to talk about it. 
“Take care would he hear you!” he 
said, and he looked over his shoulder, 
although their father was out in the 
fields, counting the cattle. 

“He’ll have to know sometime,” she 
said, but she said it lightly, because, 
already, she was letting her mind run 
ahead. When she was married, she 
thought, she’d have some authority over 
their father, and she’d talk straight to 
him about Tom. She’d have Flossie to 
the house, too, and she would have them 
all meet naturally. And Tod would put 
in a word for them. 

F or Tod Mellors had bought the 
meadows, and called a few times to 
bargain about the aftergrass. 

“He means business,” cried her father, 
making no disguise now about his mean- 
ing, and pulling her hair with an affec- 
tionate gesture. “Aftergrass indeed! No 
beast could want for aftergrass that had 
the sweet pickings his can get any day 
down between the flaggers in his own 
river fields. If he takes our aftergrass, 
there’s morę in his mind than he’s de- 
clared!” 

As if she didn’t know that. The old 
collie in the yard knew it! He had given 
up barking at Tód, and he a cross dog 
that barked at many people that passed 
the place every day of their lives. 

But she would have liked if Tod Mel¬ 
lors showed his hand morę plainly, or 
showed it to her instead of only to her 
father. She couldn’t settle her mind to 
anything. She hung about the yard most 
of the day, or stood at the door to listen 
if there might be a trap coming up the 
road with the tip of a whip showing over 
the hedge. And even when he didn’t pass, 
it was good to stand looking out over 
the fields. How sweet must be the mo¬ 
ment when feelings roused by such 
beauty were shared with another soul! 
She was impatient, though, for that mo¬ 
ment of sharing to come. And it was 
slow in coming. 

For one thing Tod never came to the 
place unless he had business with her 
father. She would have begun to think 
there was nothing between them and 
that it was all only her own imaginings, 
if it weren’t for Jake. She was able to 
draw confidence from his impudent 
looks. Since Mellors had appeared on 
the scene, Jake had got bolder. He felt 
he was playing safe. Morę than ever 
their flirting was no morę than a whiling 
away of the long summer evenings. 

But her father suddenly seemed to 
take a different view of things, and sev- 
eral times she and Jake met at the pump 
in the yard, or when he came to the 


door of the kitchen to get the pig feed 
or the hot mash, she saw her father 
staring at them. But she feared her 
father then, no morę than she feared the 
covert advances of the laboring man, for 
she felt wiser and morę knowing than 
either of them. For all the fears the 
farmers had of their daughters mixing 
with the laboring classes, and those be- 
low them, it was nothing to the fears 
the fellows themselves had of getting 
into a situation that would make trouble 
between them and the men that gave 
them their hire. Oh, she knew Jake! She 
knew him better than her father knew 
him. 

And that day in the churchyard, if her 
father only knew it, it was talking about 
Mellors they were! Jake was going on 
about him, and teasing her. 

She was coming out from the service, 
and going through the churchyard, down 
the grass path to the stile that led into 
their own fields, when she saw Jake 
standing to one side of the path, under 
one of the old yew trees that vaulted it. 
He was probably going back to the yard 
to rinse the milk cans, a job that was 
often left till after the service on Sun- 
day; and when he saw her he waited 

“I suppose you’ll be going home by 
the other path soon,” he said, and he 
nodded back toward the main path that 
led out to the road. And she knew Tod 
must have been going out that way be¬ 
cause she had seen him in the church. 
He left before she did, and although 
she hurried out ąuickly afterward, she 
couldn’t see him anywhere. Or at least 
she couldn’t see him without stopping 
and looking around, so she was glad to 
come upon Jake. He gave her an excuse 
for lingering for a minutę or two longer, 
and while she was talking to him she 
could look back casually over her shoul¬ 
der. She woukhTt care then if he saw 
her. It might even provoke him to a bit 
of life. Because Jake might be only a 
workman, but he was a fine man, and 
young blood didn’t make the same dis- 
tinctions as old blood! 

Jake wasn’t one for hanging back, 
though. He wanted to get back to the 
yard and get his work done. He was 
going to a football match after dinner. 

« kie you coming home?” he said. 

“What’s the hurry?” she said, 
-L\. stealing a backward look. Tod 
was still in the churchyard all right. 
He was standing at the gate talking to 
an old woman from a cottage near him, 
who did a bit of baking and washing 
for him. He was facing her way, but 
she couldn’t be surę if he saw her. 
“What’s the hurry?” she repeated ab- 
sently. But Jake gave her sleeve a puli, 
and his voice was rough. 
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“I know what’s in your mind,” he 
said. “And you’re not going to make a 
teaser out of me!” 

She turned back to laugh at him, but 
when she saw the look in his eyes she 
felt ill at ease and restless. If only she 
could bring that look into the eyes of 
the other one! 

It was at that moment her father came 
over the stile. 

Her first feeling when she saw him 
was only a simple surprise. He ought 
to have been far away in the upland 
pasture putting a head collar on the 
marę to bring her down to the home 
fields. What brought him back? And 
what brought him this way? 

The next minutę he raised the head 

“Don’t,” she screamed, when she real- 
ized why he swung the strap in the air 
and she saw the buckie glittering in the 
air. “We were only talking, Father,” she 
screamed. 

For one instant it seemed that the 
glittering buckie was stayed in the air, 
and she saw, too, by his eyes that her 
father did, perhaps, in that moment be- 
lieve her. But she knew him well; and 
she knew that her innocence wouldn’t 
save her. He had caught a glimpse of 
her from the fields, by the yew tree, talk¬ 
ing to someone, and he thought it was 
Tod Mellors. Then when ho came up on 
them and saw it was not him, but Jake, 
he was disappointed, and it was for his 
disappointment she would sufler. 

S he wasn’t surę to this day if he 
missed or not with that first lash. 
She fell down, but that could have 
been cowering aś much as anything else, 
cowering before the blow and the temper 
in his eyes. 

“Father, Father! Do you want to make 
a show of me before everyone?” she cried. 

It was the wrong thing to say. He 
threw a glance beyond her to where the 
few people that were still about the 
churchyard had drawn together aston- 
ished, not knowing what to do or say. 
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And among them, rooted to the ground 
with astonishment, was Tod. 

And then, before he lifted the head 
collar again, she cowered again. cover- 
ing her face and chest. Oh, she knew 
him so well: He would strike her now 
for surę. He was in the wrong, but it 
was she who put him in the wrong, and 
he’d strike her for it. Mortified at what 
he had done, and unable to undo it, he 
would do it again, putting himself alto- 
gether beyond the comprehension of 
gaspers and gossipers. 

It was the second blow that did the 
harm. It fell on her leg and it tore open 
the skin. Yet even then, at the time she 
didn’t feel any bitterness. If anything, 
it was pity for him that she felt, pity 
for the damage he had done through her 
to his own secret vanities and ambitions. 
But then, nonę of them, neither her 
father, nor herself, nor Tod, nor any one 
could know the cut was going to fester 
the way it did, and fail to heal. 

In the days that followed, he must 
have been looking at it covertly though, 
times that she didn’t know, because about 
a week afterward—the next Sunday it 
must have been—when she was getting 
ready to go out, he shouted at her. 

a "■ wull off that stocking!” he said. “Do 

I—^you want the dye to get into the 
A cut and destroy you altogether?” 

It meant she had to stay at home, but 
she wasn’t sorry that day. But after a 
few weeks, tied to'the house all the time, 
it was a different matter. And one eve- 
ning, about a month later, it was such a 
lovely evening she decided to take a walk 
even if it was a little limp of a one. 

He was in the yard when she opened 
the door. He looked at her. 

“A person would think you’d want to 
hide your shame, instead of going out 
to show it off!” 

The tears rushed into her eyes. How 
could he speak to her like that: him 
that did it? How could he? But she had a 
lot to learn. She didn’t know then all the 
years that lay ahead when it would have 
been a relief if he sneered at her instead 
of the terrible silence that came down 
on the house in respect to her infirmity. 
Not only her father and Tom, but not 
one in the whole parish ever spoke of it 
directly to her. Only Tod. He always 
asked about it, right from the start. 

The firet night, the night it happened, 
he came straight up to the house to ask 
how she was. Her father was out, and 
Tom and she were in the kitchen. 

“It’s Mellors,” said Tom. “You’d bet- 
ter not let him see you,” he said to her. 
But she limped to the door. 

“How are you?” he said, as soon as 
he caught sight of her, and his eyes went 
at once to the rags she had tie4 around 
her leg. It was an old sheet she had torn 
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up into strips and wound around it. 

“You saw what happened?” she said. 

“I only saw him strike you. I didn’t 
see why he did it.” 

“You saw all there was to see!” she 
flashed. “I was only talking to Jake 
Hewett.” 

He looked unbelievingly at her. 

“He’d hardly strike you for that!” he 
said, and his voice was harsh. But she 
hardly bothered to elear herself any morę 
because such a feeling of joy went 
through her at that harsh notę in his 

I know now that he cares, she thought. 

“Don’t you believe me?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t 
know!” And he turned and went away, 
without once looking at Tom, who was 
standing there like a fool. 

“I thought he wanted to see Father,” 
said Tom. 

“Did you!” she cried, and she laughed 
at him. “That’s all you know!” 

And if it weren’t for the aching pain 
of the cut she’d have thought it was all 
for luck what happened. It could be the 
cause of bringing things to a head. And 
she went back to the kitchen and rolled 
down her stocking and looked at the leg. 
Maybe it might be a good thing to stoup 
it again, she thought, because she felt 
it would want to heal ąuickly if she was 
Ho follow up whatever advantage she had 
gained by it. It would surely be better 
in a few days. 

But the pus formed in it again and 
again, no matter how often she stouped 
it. No matter what she did, no scab stuck 
to it long enough for it to dry. 

At last one day about six months after 
it happened, when her father and Tom 
were at the three-day fair of Ballinasloe, 
she got herself taken to the dispensary 
in the town. Even then, she didn’t put 
much stock on what the doctor told her. 

“Is an uleer a bad thing, Tom?” she 
asked cautiously, the morning they came 
back, when they were alone together for 
a minutę in the kitchen. 

T om was sharpening the scythe up, 
drawing the whetstone slowly along 
the blade, as if it was to get musie 
out of it he was doing it. 

“In a beast, is it?” he asked absently. 
“Man or beast,” she said weakly. 
“They say it’s bad,” he said. “Why?” 
“Oh, don’t mind!” she said dejectedly. 
Tod knew all about uleers though. 

“Is that leg no better?” he said one 
day irritably, when he met her in the 
town. “Would it be uleerating?” he said. 
“Did you see a doctor about it? Uleers 
get incurable if they’re neglected at the 
start.” 

His voice was cruel, but she knew 
what madę it cruel, and she wouldn’t 
have it any other way. 


“You believe me now, Tod, dou’t 
you?” she said softly. “It was only be¬ 
cause he was a workingman that my 
father was annoyed with me for talking 
to him, and—” 

<<t know,” he said sharply. “I believe 

I you.” But there was a look on his 
A face that madę her heart go slow. 
It was a look she had seen once on 
Tom’s face when they were children. 
He had a new watch that their father 
gave him for his Confirmation, and they 
were playing in the fields when suddenly 
his face got white. 

“My watch is lost!” he said. 

All afternoon they looked for it in the 
fine fringe of the meadow, and in the 
strong high grass of the headland. And 
then, just as they were going to go home, 
she heard him draw a breath like a ery. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, run- 
ning over to him, where he was standing 
on a plank that ran across one of the 
ditches, and served for a rough bridge. 

“I’ve found it!” he said, but she 
thought he was going daft, because in¬ 
stead of looking pleased he looked—well, 
he had the look on his face that Tod 
had— 

The watch was on the bottom of the 
ditch, under a foot of water. 

“But you’ve found it!” she said. 

“I wish I didn’t,” he said. 

That’s the way Tod feels about me, 
she thought. He wishes he didn’t believe 
me! Now that I’m useless to him. It 
would have madę it easier for him. 

Because she knew by then herself that 
the leg was never going to be better. It 
didn’t come against her too much: she 
could work about the house and the 
inner yard; she could churn and bakę, 
but she’d be no use at all for calf rear- 
ing and pig feeding, and the heavy jobs 
of a farmer’s wife. 

A herce resentment went through her. 
That was the country for you! If they 
lived in the town it would have been dif¬ 
ferent. In the country, all that men 
thought about was breeding a family, and 
getting as much work out of a woman 
as a beast. But then she remembered the 
hrst day Tod drove across the cobbles, 
when their eyes met; and she knew she 
was doing him an injustice, or a bit of 
an injustice any way. He wanted a bit 
of romance in his life too. But he wasn’t 
prepared to have it at the cost of every- 
thing else. 

He came less and less often to the house. 
Sometimes he didn’t cali for months, and 
he always had a strict purpose when he 
called. Now, though, instead of being 
glad to see him, her father found it hard 
to be civil to him. She didn’t even see 
him in church, because although for a 
long while she used to sit behind him 
but on the other side of aisle, so she 



“Don’t, Father!” she begged. “We were only talking!” Then the cruel strap fell. 


could glance at him slantways without 
being seen, he must have felt her eyes 
upon him, fot he took to sitting at the 
back of the church. And he went out 
ąuickly and drove away. He had given 
up the trap. He was one of the first in 
the countryside to have a motor. The 
motor seemed to take him out of her life 
still further. She hated that motor. She 
knew too that it would keep him eligible 
a long time yet for the young girls grow- 
ing up around them, in spite of his aging 
appearance and his solitary ways. 

He was aging fast; she could see that 
on the rare occasions she met him and 
her heart was stabbed with sadness for 
them both. 

B ut he never married! In this thought 
her heart exulted, and in its im- 
plications. Standing at the win- 
dow sometimes still, she was unable 
to stem the little false feelings of hope 
that stirred in her, above all in summer- 
time, the time she first met him. Then, 
when the fields were rich and flowing, 
the hedges flecked with blossom, and the 
scent of the clover sweetened every breath 
in the air, she used to argue with herself 
in her heart. 

It ought to be enough, she thought, the 
beauty and the peace of it all. But it 
wasn’t enough. It seemed impossible to 
think it was not meant to be shared. 

Her leg had become a lot less trouble- 
some after a number of years, and some¬ 
times she looked around her in the 
church, and it seemed to her that the 
forced rest she had got from having to 
mind it, had left her, in the end, a 
younger-looking woman than the women 
that had been girls with her, and that 
were married, and worn out with child- 
bearing and work. 

Even Tod remarked on it one day in 
the town. 

“You’re looking well,” he said, and 
although it was a mild enough remark, 
she knew it meant she was looking well 
indeed. 

‘Tm feeling well!” she said. And she 
laughed. “I was thinking in church only 
the other Sunday that I’m wearing better 
than a lot of my neighbors.” 

It was a flash of her old boldness, a 
boldness that had gone utterly from her 
spirit much less her tongue. But Tod 
turned aąide abruptly. 

“They had their strength when they 
needed it,” he said. Somehow she didn’t 
feel humiliated or hurt. He did care! she 
thought, and it came into her mind that 
if she really knew—for certain—not just 
by hints and insinuations, but in words— 
that he had loved her then, and that that 
was why he never married—and never 
would—she’d be satisfied. He’d be hers 
in a kind of way then. 

It wouldn’t satisfy some people, but 


it would satisfy her—or she thought it 
would. But if she did know it for certain 
would she be able to keep it a secret, 
she wondered? Wouldn’t it only be like 
her dreams and imaginings over again 
if she didn’t tell it to someone? Just one 
person? And who would she tell? Flossie 
Sauren was the only one who might un- 
derstand. 

Poor Flossie! She and Tom had never 
married either, so although she and 
Flossie didn’t meet often she felt there 
was a hond between them. Not that she 
had much sympathy with Flossie. It 
seemed to her that whereas she and Tod 
had been kept apart by inmost, unknow- 
able causes hidden in the human heart— 
Tom and Flossie were unmarried because 
they hadn’t any spirit. 

There was one evening she tried to 
goad Tom into doing something about it. 
It was once morę the eve of the three- 
day fair in Ballinasloe, and for the first 
time in their lives their father was not 
going to it. Tom was going on his own. 

“He mustn’t be feeling well if he’s 
not going. Will you manage by yourself, 
Tom?” she asked nervously. He would 
be buying springers; a knacky job. 

H e didn’t answer, and she saw how 
stupid she had been. He was glad 
to be going alone. He looked 
younger and livelier than he’d done for 
a long time, and he was excited; he was 
almost ąueerly excited. 

“You’d think you were going to a 
wedding,” she said. 

She didn’t often make jokes, but she 
ought to have been cured forever by 
the look he gave her. “What madę you 


say that?” he said, and he stopped up in 
the middle of blacking his shoes and 
stared at her. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” she 
said. “I was only thinking how well you 
looked. And, anyway, I don’t see what 
harm it was! By rights it ought to be 
a wedding—your own.” She ran to him. 

« /'~\h, Tom, I’m not standing in your 

I I way, am I? You know what I 

V/ mean! If you’re waiting for me 
to go, and leave a place for you to take 
in a wife, then you’ll never marry, be¬ 
cause Fil never be gone. It’s not my 
fault though, you know that, don’t you, 
Tom? But I wouldn’t be in anyone’s way. 
You can tell that to Flossie. Fd be good 
to her; I would. I promise you!” 

He was blacking the other shoe hy 
this time, but he left down the blacking 
brush and took his foot down off the 
chair and pointed toward the yard where 
their father could be heard clattering 
about the cobbles. 

“What life would she have in the house 
with him?” 

It was true. 

“Here, let me do those shoes for you,” 
she said, in a fit of compassion. 

“They’re done now.” 

They were shining like laurel leaves. 
She could not help exclaiming. 

“Aren’t they very light shoes for wear¬ 
ing to the fair?” 

He was so touchy, though, she could 
have bitten out her tongue for noticing 
them. 

“I want something besides hobnail 
boots to wear in the evenings in the 
lodging house par lor, don’t I?” he said. 


ASSiCH 


“That’s right, Tom,” she said weakly, 
thinking that when their father went 
with him, it was very little he saw of the 
parlor, but was sent off to bed like a 
gossoon, to be up at the first screech of 
daylight. 

He’d be a new man if he was left on 
his own, she thought. And where she 
would have felt guilty thinking of the 
gain to herself if anything happened to 
their father, it seemed different alto- 
gether to think of the gain it would be 
to Tom. 

How long will it be till he gets the 
place? she wondered. But it seemed that 
their life must go on, day after day, as 
it had always done, until it was less of 
a duration than a kind of immediate suc- 
cessiveness: a kind of eternity. 

■ Ah, well, he’ll enjoy the fair, she 
thought, and she watched him go next 
morning in the dawn with a little excited 
feeling. Maybe he’d have things to tell 
her when he came back. She tried to 
imagine the lodging-house parlor. 

Would there be any young women 
there, playing the piano to amuse the 
farmers and the dealers? It would be 
hard on poor Flossie if he put his eye 
bn one of them, but somehow she couldn’t 
think of him making advances to any 
young woman, but only sitting down, 
pleased with being away from home, and 
proud of his shoes, shining like the lau- 
rels. She was longing for him to come 
home, and tell them all about it anyway. 

Her father too was looking forward to 
him coming home. The fair seemed to 
gain in importance for him by his being 
unable to go to it. He never quit reading 
the account in the newspaper of the 
weights of the beasts, and the prices they 
madę. 

“I ought to have gone,” he said, “no 
matter how I felt. He’11 buy backward 
springers; that’s what he’11 do. He has 
no experience.” 

Tom didn’t buy backward springers 
though. He bought nonę at all. 

‘They were going too dear,” he said, 
and she thought he said it lamely. 

ou didn’t buy any beast at all?” 
she echoed. 

She was nearly speechless 
with surprise. 

Their father wasn’t speechless though; 
far from it. 

“Four days’ food and lodgings and 
nothing to show for it,” he shouted. “God 
damn it, what kind of a fool are you?” 
He looked as if he might strike him. 
Then he sat down heavily on the chair 
behind him. 

“Are you all right, Father?” she cried. 
“Tom! Tom! There’s something the mat¬ 
ter with him! Quick!—hołd him.” 

It was a stroke. 

She forgot about Tom and Flossie for 


many a long day after that. For seven 
years he never left the bed. She thought 
about Tom and Flossie now and then, 
but she never liked to mention it again. 
The matter was linked in her mind with 
her unfortunate joking the night before 
the fair. And when, after years, she ven- 
tured to mention it to him again, he cut 
her short. 

ve had enough of that!” he said 

I crossly. 

A She felt he too was reminded of 
the night of the fair, and he didn’t want 
to be. But later, he spoke of that night 
himself. 

“I feel I killed him!” he said. 

“Nonsense,” she said. “And he’s far 
from dead anyway,” she added. 

But he wasn’t so far from it. The next 
day was the day she caught him looking 
at her leg and that was the day he asked 
about it. 

The next day he was dead. 

As she stood beside the bed, after the 
priest had gone, and she was waiting 
for the undertaker, she found herself 
pondering on the changes that would 
come. Already the house was filling with 
people. One by one the neighbors had 
congregated. It was almost like the way, 
one by one, cattle are drawn over to 
a part of the field where something un- 
usual has happened, like a tree falling, 
or even one of themselves getting lamę 
and unable to rise. 

At first the voices were subdued, but 
as the house filled up, and as the neigh- 
boring women saw smali tasks to be done, 
and set about doing them, there was a 
lively air about the house that it had not 
had for years; if it ever had. 

It was like a breaking of ice. And like, 
sometimes, when the ice of winter is 
breaking, and the growth of spring has 
already started underneath it, she felt 
within her a great expectancy. Expec- 
tancy of what? She didn’t know, but she 
did wonder if Tod would come to the 
funeral. 

He didn’t. He stayed away. He was the 
only one for miles around that wasn’t 
seen at the house or in the cemetery. 

“A nice neighbor, that fellow!” said 
Tom, when all was over and they were 
alone on the day of the burial. 

“He never forgave Father,” she said. 

Tom stood up abruptly. He was still in 
his best clothes, but he was restless, and 
didn’t have much fancy for sitting talk- 
ing. Above all, he didn’t seem to fancy 
the tum the talk had taken. 

“I think HI change my clothes,” he 
said. 

She knew what that meant. He was 
going out with the old scythe to cut 
weeds. He’s married to that old scythe, 
she thought, partly bitter, and partly 
amused. And a few minutes later, when 


she heard steps in the yard, she thought 
it was him coming back to the house for 
something: the whetstone, or the can of 
grease. 

But it was Tod. 

“You didn’t come to the funeral,” she 
said, for the sake of saying something. 
She didn’t ask him in, but stood up and 
went toward him, and they both stepped 
out into the yard. 

“I never forgave him,” he said. 

They were the words she had used 
only a moment before to Tom. 

“For what he did to me?” she asked 
carefully. 

He looked straight at her face. 

“—and to me,” he said deliberately. 

Like a lark in the sky—like when she 
was young—her heart sang out for joy. 
But under a hedge of the field in front 
of them, a corncrake madę himself heard 
with a harsh sound, not like a song at 
all, morę like the sound of the clappers 
at Tenebrae. 

“He came between us: he spoiled ev- 
erything for us.” 

It was true, she thought. At last, after 
all the years it was said. Not in the words 
of youth, not in the way she would once 
have wanted to hear it—but in his own 
way, in the only way it could be said 
now perhaps—he had said it. She looked 
at him with gentleness and pity. 

H e saw the look in her eyes, and 
stepped toward her, but she moved 
back. She had condemned him 
long ago for not thinking love was 
enough, and for thinking only of breed- 
ing and rearing up a family. But now, 
when the days of her own fertility were 
over, she saw things in another light. 
Her heart was still filled with the old 
feelings she knew now so well, the feel- 
ings of hope and premonition, but she 
realized, at last, that it wasn’t from Tod 
any morę that she looked for their ful- 
fillment. It was too late. 

In the intensity of this realization she 
could think of nothing else for a moment. 
Then her mind seized urgently upon her 
brother Tom! He was younger than her, 
and Flossie was years younger. She madę 
a rapid calculation, for practical reasons, 
of Flossie’s age. There was time yet 
surely for them to be fruitful in their 
łnarriage. 

I must talk to him, she thought, but 
it was no longer a vague romantic notion 
that animated her mind. It was not their 
satisfaction either that she looked for 
from their union. It isn’t ourselves that 
matter any morę, she thought, Tod or I: 
or even Tom or Flossie. It’s those that 
come after us. 

Looking past Tod, she filled her eyes 
with the beauty of the sight beyond her 
—or even one smali creature, gripping 
her hand—Oh, the joy of it! 


Impatient suddenly, she put out her 
hand to Tod. 

“Thank you for coming up,” she said, 
and she shook his hand. He looked as 
if he were going to say something else, 
but she gathered her coat closer around 
her. “I must see Tom,” she said. “I was 
on my way down to him when you came.” 
He had to stand aside to let her pass, and 
when she walked quickly away he had 
nothing to do but to go back out to where 
he had left the car on the road. Once 
she looked back at him, but he didn’t 
see her. She was taking her leave of him 
at last in that backward glance. Then she 
hurried down to the river. 

They must get married at once, she 
thought. They mustn’t wait at all; not 
even in decency to the dead. 

“Tom! Tom!” she called to him, as 
she drew nearer. Already she had for- 
gotten about Tod Mellors. He was un- 
important to her at last. 

“Oh, Tom, I couldn’t stay in the 
house,” she cried, as she reached him. 
“I had to come down to you. I know you 
hated me saying it the last time, but it’s 
different now, isn’t it?” She hesitated, 
but only for a minutę, “—about you and 
Flossie, I mean?” 

He had stopped scything when she first 
called, but when he took in the words, 
he assumed the stiffness of a stranger. 
Then, deliberately, and without answer- 
ing her, he began to puli the scythe 
heavily through the reeds again. 

She tried to take his silence for atten- 
tiveness. 

“You’11 have to wait a little while, I 
know that,” she said apologetically, “but 
we could have everything planned.” Her 
excitement rushed back and overwhelmed 
her. She didn’t notice the pronouns she 
had used. “You could talk it over with 
Flossie, and we could begin to get things 
ready without anybody knowing, and if 
you told her that I was in the know then 
she could come up here, and we could 
both be getting the house ready. We 
could—” 

Tom stopped scything again, but he 
took up the whetstone. 

ell, Tom?” 

He drew the whetstone across 
the blade. 

“Take it easy,” he said then. “Take it 
easy, will you!” 

“Oh, but Tom! How can you say that? 
After all the years that have been wasted. 
Time is so precious for you now—for 
hoth of you.” 

But her eagerness seemed to annoy 
him. 

“Take it easy, for God’s sake, will 
you?” he said again. “I suppose I’ll have 
to make a few changes now. Death always 
brings some changes anyway. But there’s 
no hurry. There is no hurry I tell you,” 


he repeated, and this time he said it so 
positively and meaningfully that she felt 
there was morę to him than she had ever 
known. 

“I know it wouldn’t be the same as 
long ago,” she said less confidently, “but 
surely it would be—” 

“—better than nothing. Is that what 
you mean?” he said bitterly. He was so 
bitter she began to get frightened. 

“"\T°,” s ^ e cr * e< ^’ same, “that’s 

not what I mean. Wouldn’t you 
-L i like to have a family growing up 
around you? Wouldn’t any man?” 

He pondered that for a minutę or two 
and her hopes rosę, but he looked her 
in the face with a strange expression. 

“Fil have no family,” he said shortly. 
“I can tell you that now.” 

“How do you know?” she cried. “You 
never can tell. I—” 

He put out his hand and caught her 
by the arm, and his fingers pressed her 
like a vise. 

“How do I know! How does any man 
know? My father thought I was a gom; 
I accepted that,” he said, “but I didn’t 
know you took me for one too. I may 
have been afraid of him, afraid to face 
up to him openly, but that didn’t say I 
let him own me body and soul. When 
I said we’d have no family I knew what 
I was saying. Don’t look so stupid! You 
know what I mean!” 

But as her mind tried to follow him, 
he sneered at her. 

“Oh, it’s not what you think now!” he 
said. “It was all respectable and as it 
ought to be; or as near as we could 
make it like what it ought to be. We’re 
properly married and all that, but it’s 
not the cause for rejoicing that you seem 
to think it: not now anyway.” 

They were standing near an old thorn 
tree, and she sank back against it weakly. 
She was utterly confounded by what he 
had said. Looking at her he felt bad: he 
could not see what injury he could have 
done her, but he wanted to make amends. 

“I was going to tell you a couple of 
times, but I thought it was safer for your 
own sake too—not to know anything 
about it. And then as the years went 
by—” 

She looked up quickly. “Years? How 
many years?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said indiffer- 
ently, but then he madę an effort. “It 
was before Father got ill—it must be 
seven years ago, or eight maybe. As a 
matter of fact I thought you had got wind 
of it. It was the night I was supposed 
to be going to Ballinasloe to the fair.” 
Suddenly he put his hand up to his fore- 
head in a mild distress. “You remember, 
I didn’t buy the springers—and he flew 
into a ragę—it brought on the first stroke 
he got—I used to think for a long time 


that it was my fault he got it. Because 
I wasn’t at the fair at all. That was the 
time we got married; we went up to 
Dublin.” 

The fair: the thin shoes he was polish- 
ing for the lodging house parlor! She 
thought him odd that night: she remem- 
bered it well. So that was what he was 
up to that night. He hadn’t gone to the 
fair at all! She looked at him. She never 
thought he would have had it in him. 

And at the surprise on her face, he 
felt a momentary flash of the liveliness 
and spirit that had led to his one solitary 
escapade. But it died away at the thought 
of the long, unproductive years, ushered 
in by that brief bravado. 

“Weil, that’s the way things are,” he 
said tiredly and dejectedly. “You see 
what I mean when I say there’s no hurry. 
There’ll be changes all right, I know 
that—but I don’t know what changes 
they’ll be yet—I doubt if Flossie will 
want to come to live here, being so used 
to living near the road—it’s lonely here 
you know. I might go and live in their 
place because there’s some talk of her 
sister going to live in Dublin. That might 
work out all right. Their place is smali, 
but we’ll have no use for a big place.” 
He looked at her suddenly. “There’s you 
to consider, of course,” he said. “It’d be 
very lonely here for you on your own. 

«"|^vut there’s no hurry. And now, will 

l-v you leave me alone and let me 
■JLr get on with the scything. You 
know it’s the only bit of pleasure I get.” 

There was no choice for her but to 
tum and make her way back to the house. 
Evening was coming down quickly, and 
the western sky glowed with so fierce a 
light that as the homing rooks flew across 
the path of the setting sun, they were 
madę for a moment as transparent as 
glass birds. 

At the door of the house she stood and 
looked back. The light of day had not 
yet faded, but a few stars had madę their 
way through the heavens. Their beauty 
stabbed her through and through. She 
used to want to share that beauty, first 
with Tod, and then, in a last hysterical 
longing, she wanted to share it with any- 
one—anyone—even the unborn. But now 
there would be no one to share it with 
ever. Why did she have this terrible 
need? We try to make it a part of our 
life, she thought, and surę what are we 
all only but a part of it. 

She looked back toward the river field. 
It was almost too dark to see Tom, or 
for him to see what he was doing, but 
he was still swinging the scythe expertly 
from side to side, slicing through the 
reeds and the wild grasses, with a gesture 
so true and natural it might have been 
a branch swaying back and forth in the 
wind. The End 




To Dad the place was a Garden of Eden, a heaven on earth-but the 
City Fathers condemned it as a vile slum, and prepared to tear it down. 

BY WILLIAM IYERSEN illustrated by james williamson 


I suppose you might cali this a love 
story, but it’s not about kissing and 
girls. There’s not even a wedding, 
unless you include my mother’s and fa- 
ther’s, and that happened years before 
I was born. If they haven’t lived happily 
ever after, at least we get along fairly 
contented—except on those occasions 
when my father starts Viewing with 
Alarm. 

A few weeks ago, for instance,. we 
were sitting around our living room in 
Green Meadow, Long Island, on a quiet 
Saturday night. My father was reading 
the newspaper, my mother was watching 
TV, our cocker spaniel, Elvis, was chew- 
ing a rubber bonę, and I was working 
on a chess problem to keep in trim as 
captain of my high school team. Sud- 
denly, out of a elear sky, my father let 
out a groan. 

“Condemned!” he groaned, lowering 
the paper like he was stunned. “I can’t 
believe it—condemned!” 

“Don’t worry,” my mother replied, 
thinking he was referring to the guy on 
the suspensę show she was watching. 
“He’ll come out all right in the end.” 
“It’s a crime!” my father insisted. 
“Shh, it isn’t,” my mother shushed. 
“The fella he shot was a crook from the 
syndicate. He fired in self-defense.” 

That’s how my mother talks these days. 
Five foot one, with gray hair and bi- 
focal glasses, she wouldn’t cross the 
Street agąinst a red light, but from watch¬ 
ing television all these years, she’s an 
expert on homicide, blackmail, forgery, 
and theft. 

“Never mind the syndicate,” my father 
said, handing her the paper. “If you want 
to see a real crime, just look at this!” 

My mother glanced ąuickly at the page 
and handed it back to him. “That’s nice,” 
she commented. “They’re tearing down 
some old slums.” 

“Slums?” my father echoed in a deep. 


dark voice. “Did you see where it is 
they’re tearing down? The Old Neigh- 
borhood!” 

“The Old . . . Neighborhood?” my 
mother said, turning suddenly pale. She 
took the paper back from him, and 
started to read morę carefully.' “I can 
hardly bełieve it." 

Reading over her shoulder, I could 
hardly believe it myself. 

Though we had lived on Long Island 
sińce 1952, and in Brooklyn for ten years 
before that, my father had never stopped 
talking about the Old Neighborhood on 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side. It was 
there that he and my mother lived when 
they were just starting out. My two mar- 
ried brothers had been born there, and 
it was there that my father had opened 
his first storę. To hear him tell it, the 
Old Neighborhood was a regular Utopia. 
In no other place on earth were the 
people so friendly, the bagels so fresh, 
and the home life so happy. It was a 
paradise with pushearts, and the milk of 
human kindness flowed like a river 
through the streets. Number 147 Peach 
Street was our ancestral home, and 
though I had never seen it, the address 
was as famous to me as Number 10 
Downing Street. Now they were going 
to tear it down! Three whole blocks had 
already been wrecked. city completes 
RELOCATION OF 2300 FROM SLUM, the 
headline said. 

o many people,” my mother mur- 
mured. “Where could they all 
kJ move in a hurry?” 

“The city finds them new places to 
live,” I said,. pointing to the paragraph 
that explained it. “ ‘Comparable housing 
has been found for displaced persons in 
other neighborhoods,’ ” I read. 

“This is ridiculous!” my father butted 
in. “No two neighborhoods can compare. 
A neighborhood isn’t just buildings, it’s 


also friends and neighbors. The build¬ 
ings are just roofs over their heads, like 
hoods on automobiles. That’s what the 
word ‘neighborhood’ means—a hood for 
neighbors!” 

“So they’11 have new neighbors for a 
change,” I said, trying to make him see 
the bright side. 

“That’s right,” my mother agreed. 
“They’11 make new friends.” 

yew friends aren’t the same as 

1^1 old friends,” he declared with a 
-L l chip on his voice. “Why should 
they have to move, anyway?” 

“Because the property has been con¬ 
demned,” I told him. “According to the 
paper, it’s not fit to live in any morę.” 

“What does the paper know? Does it 
make sense to say that on all those streets 
there wasn’t one building fit to live in?” 

“Each building wasn’t condemned by 
itself,” I tried to explain. “They were 
condemned as a group. The law allows 
the city to do this.” 

He gave me such a sharp look, it was 
like an x-ray through my head. “A fine 
law!” he thundered. “God forbid the day 
should come when the city could do the 
same with people!” 

“Peach Street hasn’t been torn down 
yet,” my mother said, anxious to calm 
him down. “Peach Street is still stand- 
ing, Sam.” 

He paused to light his cigar, thinking 
while he puffed. “Still standing,” he 
mused. “I wonder how much it would 
cost?” 

“Peach Street?” my mother asked 
weakly, figuring she had enough to take 
care of. “All those houses you want to 
buy?” 

“Not all,” he said with a shrug. “Just 
one I’d like to own—Number One-Forty- 
seven.” 

“You couldn’t buy it for love or 
money,” I said, in spite of myself. “They 









































wouldn’t sell you a condemned building.” 

“How do you know, Checkers?” he re- 
plied dreamily. “Tomorrow we’ll drive 
to the city and see.” 

“Drive?” my mother asked, looking 
worried. “Couldn’t we take the train in- 
stead? Otherwise, we’ll have trouble 
parking.” 

“Not on Sunday,” he assured her. “To¬ 
morrow we take the car!” 

Before going any further, I should ex- 
plain that my real name is Irving. By 
calling me Checkers, my father wasn’t 
casting aspersions on the fact that I 
like to play chess. Long before I knew 
the gamę, he was calling me Checkers, 
and the reason he occasionally does so 
stems from the Secret of My Birth. Ac- 
cording to my birth certificate, I was 
bom in a hospital, but the truth is I 
was born on the way to the hospital—in 
a taxi on Avenue U in Brooklyn. Which 
is why my father calls me Checkers, de- 
riving the nickname from the name of 
the cab company in whose taxi I first 
arrived in the world. In the news photo 
taken at the scene, my mother is hold¬ 
ing me wrapped in a coat and is waving 
from the cab window, while in the back- 
ground hospital attendants are putting 
my father in the ambulance in a State 
of total collapse. You can’t see his face, 
only his feet, but it’s a very good like- 
ness of my mother. Why she still feels 
embarrassed about it, I haven’t any idea. 
Personally, I think I was lucky. Better 
to be born in a taxi than in our own 
car—especially if my father was driving. 

My father is the worst driver I’ve ever 
seen in my life, which is why my mother 
suggested we take a train to the city. 
When she said we would have trouble 
parking, she wasn’t thinking of whether 
it was a Sunday or Monday. My father 
would have trouble parking any day of 
the week. Every time he backs out of the 
garage, even, he scrapes off a piece of 
the car. 

«-w--|-ere, hołd this,” he said, as I 

1—1 climbed into the car the next 

i i day. He tossed me a door handle 
that had just come off in his hand. With 
that he stepped on the gas, and away we 
lurched around the corner. The trip was 
like one of those chase scenes in an old 
silent movie, and all the way over the 
Queensboro Bridge he was pointing out 
the sights. 

“Look at the Empire State Building!” 
he shouted, like we hadn’t seen it a mil- 
lion times. “Directly beneath us is the 
river. Look down; you’11 notice boats.” 

“You could see just as good from a 
bus,” my mother said with a sigh. “Next 
time we should walk across. 1*11 pack a 
lunch, and we’ll eat in the middle.” 

“Why walk, when you can ride in com- 
fort?” he said gaiły, coasting down off 


the bridge. Then he madę a stunt tum 
heading downtown, with thrills and chills 
every inch of the way till we got to the 
tenement district. 

“Take it easy,” my mother warned. 
“You shouldn’t hit any kids.” 

Błock after błock, the streets were 
jammed with kids. Sitting on the front 
stoops and leaning from upstairs Win¬ 
dows, older people were talking, or doing 
nothing whatsoever but looking at the 
Street. It was shabby and dirty and very 
poor, but at least it was fuli of life. Not 
like the sight that greeted our eyes when 
we came to that part of the Old Neigh- 
borhood where the buildings had been 
torn down. For three solid blocks it-was 
leveled Hat, like a bomb had blown up 
in the middle. 

“If an enemy did such a thing, today 


we would be at war,” my father mut- 
tered angrily. “Only this is no enemy— 
New York is blitzing New York.” 

“What’s going on across the Street?” 
my mother asked, pointing to the shell 
of a building that was already half 
wrecked. “Look how they put all the 
doors outside.” 

The doors had been nailed to the 
wooden scaffolding to protect people 
from falling debris. Old and battered, 
they were lined up one after another 
where the second story had been, so it 
looked like a crazy hallway hanging 
against the sky. Standing behind it was 
a section of wali, showing part of a 
green-painted room. It was a little sad 
to think that somebody had once lived 
there. It madę me feel almost grateful 
that Peach Street was still in one piece. 


My father put down the paper with a groan. "A neighborhood," he cried, "is 
morę than just roofsl lt’s friends, it’s home, it’s everything! They can’t do it!” 
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“Tum left here,” my mother said, when 
we got to a corner. 

“No, the next,” my father corrected. 
The Street signs had been taken down, 
and a barricade said, “No Trespassing,” 
but he drove right around it, finding his 
way to the place by instinct, like a bee 
or a homing pigeon. 

“Weil, here we are!” he announced, 
pulling up in front of a vacant tenement. 
There was a smali storę on the ground 
floor, and a rusty iron fire escape zig- 
zagged up to the roof. 

“Everything still looks the same,” he 
said, as we all piled out. “Ali it needs 
is a little paint.” 

“It needed paint twenty years ago,” 
my mother reminded him. 

“Too bad the storę is locked,” he said, 
trying the knob. “But we can see in the 
window.” 

I put my face to the glass and peered 
in through the grime. Inside it was a 
mess, with dirt and junk all over the 
floor. 

“It could still be fixed up,” my father 
said buoyantly. “A man could start a 
nice business here, with new apartments 
coming!” 

I had never seen his eyes so bright, 
or a smile on his face so big—he looked 
at least ten years younger. 

“Let’s try the upstairs door,” he said, 
and this time he had morę luck. The 
lock was completely broken off. 

“That’s easily repaired,” he mur- 
mured, fiddling with the latch. “All 
right, come in, everybody—follow the 
leader.” 

A we felt our way up the dark stairs, 
my mother hung onto my jacket. 
Ahead of us on the landing, my 
father struck a match. 

“Please, no fires!” my mother called. 
“One little spark, and the whole place 
could bum down!” 

I felt the same way about it. I’d never 
seen such a firetrap, and when we got 
inside the apartment, things didn’t get 
any better. Empty light sockets hung 
from loose wires, and the walls were 
peeling and cracked. In the front room 
was a broken sofa, a pilę of old rags, 
and a cardboard box fuli of rubbish. 

“Careless tenants they must have been, 
leaving such a mess,” said my father. 
“Not like when Mama and I lived here. 
Against • that wali was the piano, over 
here was my chair, with clean curtains 
on the Windows, and everything spiek 
and span.” 

Having furnished the room as it used 
to be, he started to sit on the broken sofa, 
the better to admire the sight. 

“Don’t sit!” my mother warned. “That 
thing is fuli of bugs!” 

“Bugs? I don’t see any bugs,” he said, 
examining the torn upholstery. “We never 
had any bugs in the old days.” 
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“Maybe not us, but the neighbors all 
did. The only way we kept them out was 
by having each week the exterminator.” 

“Exterminator?” he said nonplused. 
“This I don’t remember.” 

“Not you, perhaps, but I do,” my 
mother said with a frown. “You remem¬ 
ber Mr. Sterling, don’t you? He used to 
be around so much, he was getting to be 
like one of the family.” 

“Mr. Sterling, of course!” my father 
said with a fond smile, leading the way 
into the bedroom. “I remember when I 
was sick with pneumonia, he went out 
and got us morę oil for the heater. A 
nice man, Mr. Sterling. They don’t come 
like him any morę.” 

F rom behind a crate in the bed¬ 
room, something streaked along the 
baseboard and out into the halL 
“A rat!” my mother gasped. 

“Are you surę?” my father asked, 
bending down to stare at the hole. “It 
looked like a big mouse to me.” 

“Any place the mice are that big, I 
don’t want to stay, thank you,” she said. 
“Come, let’s get out of here.” 

“I’ll close the door, so he won’t get 
out,” my father said, pulling it shut. And 
then he stood there looking at it, his 
hand gently rubbing the knob, like it 
was a magie lamp. “A thousand times 
I’ve shut this door,” he said thoughtfully. 
“A thousand times at least ... to let the 
room get nice and warm, when the chil- 
dren went to bed.” 

We madę it safely down to the Street, 
with my father trailing behind. Though 
I couldn’t see him in the darkness, his 
footsteps sounded slow and unwilling, as 
if he didn’t want to leave. 

Stepping back from the curb, he looked 
up at the front of the building, measur- 
ing it with his eye, like he wanted to 
put it in the car and take it back to 
Long Island. When he saw that we were 
watching him, he scowled and acted a 
little embarrassed that the place had 
turned out to be such a dump. 

“So it needs a few repairs,” he said 
gruffly, reaching for the car door. “Now 
what happened? Where’s the handle?” 

“It’s on the back seat,” I told him. 
“You asked me to hołd it, remember?” 

“Why aren’t you holding it, then?” he 
said, storming around to the other side. 
“It’s too much trouble to hołd a handle?” 

“Shh, shh,” my mother said. “Across 
the Street is a man.” 

It took a few seconds to find where he 
was, because he was so grubby-looking 
he blended right in with the dingy back- 
ground. Even so, I couldn’t see all of 
him, sińce he was bent over an ash can, 
rummaging in the bottom. As we started 
away, he looked up with a startled ex- 
pression. 

“It’s Hymie Farkel!” my father 
shouted, pulling to a stop. 


“Duck down!” my mother muttered. 
“Don’t let him see you!” 

“Hello, Hymie,” my father called, get¬ 
ting out to greet this guy. “You remem¬ 
ber me, Hymie? You remember Sam 
Pitkin?” 

A smile broke out on Hymie’s face, 
so he looked like a skinny Santa Claus, 
and he and my father shook hands. 

“Who’s Hymie Farkel?” I asked my 
mother. 

“A lazy, no-good junk man,” she said 
seornfully. “On top of which he was 
always a sponger. Your father could 
never stand him.” 

Seeing them come toward the car to- 
gether, it hardly seemed possible. With 
his arm around Hymie’s shoulder, my 
father gave the impression that they were 
the two musketeei^s. 

“You remember my missus, Hymie,” 
he said, gesturing in the window. “And 
sitting in back is my youngest son.” 

My mother nodded and I smiled, and 
Hymie touched his cap. 

“A beautiful automobile,” he mur- 
mured in admiration. “You own it? It 
belongs to you?” 

“It’s all minę,” my father said. “Hop 
in, HI give you a spin.” 

“I don’t think we have time, Sam,” 
my mother said in a voice fuli of hints' 
“We have to be getting home to dinner.” 

“Perfect!” my father responded. “Hy¬ 
mie can come home to dinner with us. 
We can talk over old times!” 

Up until that moment. I never real- 
ized how powerful the urge to recapture 
the past can be. According to modern 
psychology, the driving forces are always 
such things as hunger and the will to 
survive. But here was my father inviting 
Hymie home to dinner against my moth- 
er’s wishes. He must have been berserk 
with nostalgia to even suggest such a 
thing. 

“Where are you living now?” he asked, 
as Hymie climbed in back. 

“The same place,” Hymie answered. 
“Over on Delaney Street. I’m the only 
one left on the błock, but you shouldn’t 
mention a thing. Officially, I already 
moved.” 

ho would mention?” my father 
said, laughing. “I have to hand 
it to you, Hymie—you didn’t 
let them dislocate you!” 

“Two rooms they found for me,” Hy¬ 
mie said sadly. “Fifty dollars a month. 
For old newspapers alone, I need already 
two rooms.” 

“Don’t worry, Hymie,” my father told 
him confidentially. “After we have din¬ 
ner, Pil figurę something out.” 

Knowing my father, I could just im- 
agine what it would be—especially sińce 
my room had an extra twin bed. To make 
matters worse, I began to feel sorry for 
Hymie. He stared at the scenery like a 




child, clutching an old paper bag that 
looked like a bundle of lunch. 

“You live in the woods?” he asked 
in surprise, when he saw the trees on 
our Street. “With so much grass, you 
could keep a cow.” 

“Drive up the driveway, we’ll sneak 
in the back,” my mother whispered to 
my father. “Otherwise, the neighbors 
might wonder.” 

“Why sneak?” he replied. ‘Tli park 
in front of the door.” 

“Suit yourself,” she said icily. “But 
if anyone asks any ąuestions, remember 
—he’s your father, not minę!” 

No matter which entrance we use, we 
have to fight our way past Elvis, who 
clobbers you with doggy affection every 
time you come in the house. This time, 
he nearly went out of his mind with love, 
because he seemed to be under the im- 
pression that Hymie was a special pres- 
ent that we had brought him to play with. 

H e leaped around, nipping at Hy- 
mie’s coat, like he wanted to shake 
him up and drag him to his secret 
lair in the hall closet. He was so ecstatic, 
he didn’t begin to calm down until my 
mother served dinner, when he disap- 
peared under the table in the hope that 
Hymie would sneak him a tidbit. But 
Hymie was so busy eating and hanging 
on to his paper bag, Elvis would have 
done better begging from my father. My 
father hardly touched his food; he was 
feasting instead on fond recollections. 

“You remember how it was, Hymie, 
before old man Katz sold the bakery? 
What bagels Katz could make—they 
melted in your mouth!” 

“Katz’s bagels I had to chew, the same 
as anybody else’s,” Hymie said through 
a mouthful of pot roast. “Besides, Katz 
didn’t sell the bakery. He lost it from 
going bankrupt.” 

“Naturally,” my father agreed. “He 
used nothing but grade-A butter and 
eggs. No wonder he went broke.” 

It wasn’t the butter and eggs that 
broke him,” Hymie said. helping himself 
to morę gravy. “His oldest son stole his 
money.” 

“His oldest son—the one who got mar- 
ried?” 

Hymie held up two fingers, like V for 
victory. “Twice he got married to two 
different girls. Both at the same time.” 

“Is that so?” my father said, disap- 
pointed to hear it. “I remember he was 
going around with Horowitz’s daughter.” 

“Her he never married once,” Hymie 
said with a shrug. “Horowitz tried to ar- 
range it, but by that time the damage 
was done. It almost broke the poor man’s 
heart.” 

“No wonder.” my mother murmured. 
“Under such conditions, who wants to 
be a grandfather? Have some morę pot 
roast, Mr. Farkel?” 


She actually smiled when she asked 
the question. For the first time in all 
these years, she had someone to back up 
her own opinion that life in the Old 
Neighborhood hadn’t been quite as won- 
derful as my father liked to believe. 
Every time he recalled a happy event, 
Hymie brought up some little point to 
puncture his rosy dream. 

“Anyway, it’s all over now,” my father 
said regretfully. “But why do they have 
to tear everything down?” 

“It was bound to happen,” Hymie said. 
“The neighborhood was going downhill. 
Even the junk was getting so bad, I felt 
ashamed to pick it up.” 

He shook his head and sighed, like the 
boom days for junk had passed. From 
the sympathetic looks he was getting— 
especially from my mother—I just knew 
Hymie was going to be my roommate. 


“Where are you going to live now?” 
she asked. “After the building is torn 
down, you can’t sleep in the Street.” 

“I don’t know what I’m going to do,” 
Hymie said pensively. “Only one thing 
I’m surę of—I never had such a tasty 
dinner. But now, if you’ll excuse me, I 
better be getting home.” 

on’t go yet,” my father said, as 
Hymie started to rise. 

“Stay awhile,” my mother in- 
sisted. “We have an extra—” 

Her words were cut short. as Hymie 
sank back in his chair with a look of 
sudden agony. 

“Help me, help me!” he gasped. 

“What’s the matter?” my father asked. 

“My bag is gone,” Hymie moaned, 
feeling around on the floor. “Please, 
somebody, help me find it!” 


“Hymie!” Dad called joyfully to the old guy by the trash can. “That no-good 
junkmanl" Mother muttered. "In the old days, your father couldn’t stand him.” 
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“You had it just a minutę ago,” my 
mother said, kneeling down to look for it. 
“How could it disappear?” 

“I don’t know,” Hymie said from under 
the table. “Unless I find it, I can’t go 
home! ” 

Since he put it that way, I began to 
search in earnest. A happy growl from 
out in the hall sent me dashing for the 
closet, where a trail of tattered brown 
paper led to Elvis’s hiding place behind 
the rack of coats. I grabbed his collar 
and dragged him out—in his mouth he 
was holding what looked like a green 
brick. 

“Drop it, Elvis!” I commanded. And 
when he refused to obey, I gently pried 
his jaws loose from the fattest wad of 
money I had ever seen; I ruffled the cor- 
ners, and the double zeros on all those 
hundreds blinked at me like startled eyes. 

“Is this what you’re looking for?” I 
asked Hymie. 

“That’s it,” he said wearily, crawling 
out from under the table. “Don’t worry 
about the bag. I have an extra one in 
my pocket.” 

“Where did you get so much money?” 
my father managed to ask. 

“From selling my building,” Hymie 
said, almost apologetically. 

“I didn’t know you were the owner.” 
my mother said, staring at the wad. 
“Shouldn’t you put all that money in 
the bank?” 

H ymie nodded. “Tomorrow it’s go- 
ing, definitely. Ever sińce I cashed 
the check, I haven’t slept a wink. 
Meantime, I’d appreciate it if you could 
give me change of a hundred, so I can 
have carfare home.” 

“Forget about it,” my father said 
brusąuely, putting on his coat. “Better I 



Mother looked at the door. “A souvenir," 
she mused, “of how hard it is to be poor.” 
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should drive you home. At least you’11 
get there safe.” 

I went along to keep my father com¬ 
pany, but there wasn’t much company 
to keep. All the way into the city, he 
never uttered a word, and from the care- 
ful way he drove, I could tell his heart 
wasn’t in the trip. 

“You’d better drop me off here,” Hymie 
suggested cautiously, as we approached 
the Old Neighborhood. And when my 
father stopped the car, he climbed out 
clutching his paper bag. “Thank you for 
a nice dinner,” he said. 

M y father nodded. “Good night, 
Hymie.” But Hymie still leaned 
on the door, as though he had 
something else on his mind. 

“Only one thing Pd like to ask,” he 
mumbled shyly. “Do you want this any 
morę, Sam?” I could maybe . . . buy it 
from you?” 

He held up the door handle that had 
broken off that morning, and my father 
slowly shook his head. “No, Hymie, you 
can keep it. We still have three on the 

“Thank you, Sam, thank you!” Hymie 
said. And from the way he looked at the 
shiny chrome, you would have thought 
it was the most valuable thing he had 
ever owned. Stuffing it into his pocket, 
he almost dropped the paper bag, and I 
had a peculiar feeling that if he were 
forced to choose between treasures, Hy¬ 
mie would have taken the handle. Pick- 
ing up junk was his profession, his 
whole way of life, and finding such a 
prize piece meant morę to him than cash. 

“I thought I told you to hołd that 
thing,” my father grumbled, as we drove 
away. But I knew he really didn’t care. 
He was just feeling grouchy from having 
the past brought back to him as it 
really was. For years he had been paint- 
ing a picture of life in the Old Neigh¬ 
borhood in beautiful, glowing colors, and 
now he had nothing but a lot of old 
snapshots in everyday black and white. 

“Do you still want to buy the old 
homestead?” I asked. 

“Maybe not all, but just a part,” he 
said, keeping his eyes on the road. “I’ve 
come to think you’re probably right. 
They wouldn’t sell it for love or money 
—especially not for love.” 

That was the last he said about it. But 
two weeks later the doorbell rang, and 
when I went to answer, I saw a truck 
outside. 

“Mr. Sam Pitkin?” the driver asked. 
“Where do you want the door?” 

“What door?” I inąuired. “We weren’t 
expecting a door.” 

But when he pulled it off the truck, I 
recognized it at once. It was the old, 
white-painted bedroom door from Number 
147. 

“Why should he buy such an old 


door?” my mother wondered, when she 
came home. 

“I guess it’s just a keepsake,” I told 
her. “A souvenir from the old days.” 

She looked at it with a pensive smile. 
“If he needs a souvenir, by all means 
he should have it,” she said. “But let’s 
put it someplace out of the way, where 
it won’t always be reminding me of how 
hard it is to be poor. Those days are 
over, thank God, and now Pd like to 
forget.” 

At dinner that night, she casually men- 
tioned, “The door came today. Sam. It’s 
standing down in the basement.” 

“That’s good,” he said ąuietly, and 
went right on with his meal. 

As far as I know, he has never once 
bothered even to go down and look at 
it. I suppose the only reason he bought 
it was to save it from being nailed out¬ 
side on the wooden scaffolding, when 
the wreckers came to tear down Peach 
Street. After seeing all those other old 
doors lined up in front of that half- 
wrecked building the Sunday we went 
to visit, he probably madę up his mind 
that he didn’t want that to happen to 
this door—the door he had opened and 
closed so often. 

Though he no longer talks about the 
glories of life in the Old Neighborhood, 
don’t get the idea that my father has 
given up recalling the past. He still goes 
on and on about it, but now the Old 
Neighborhood has, changed—mostly for 
my benefit, so I should realize how hard 
he had to work to Puli Himself Up by 
His Own Bootstraps from a Life of Pov- 
erty in the Slums. From this, Pm sup- 
posed to learn The Value of a Dollar, 
and appreciate such luxuries as food and 
hot running water. To hear him tell it, 
he lived on nothing but crusts of bread 
and never had a hot bath, until he be- 
came so successful he could afford to 
buy his own home. 

I mean, Hymie Farkel may have been 
the last man on his błock, but even- 
tually Hymie had to move. My father, 
however, will never move. You can’t 
evict a man from his dreams. even if you 
condemn them. And so he keeps wander- 
ing back to Peach Street—a Peach Street 
that never quite was. 

Personally, I feel fortunate that Pm 
not built that way. Pm morę inclined to 
dwell on the futurę, rather than the past 
—which may be another good thing about 
being bom in a taxi. No matter how 
hard you try, it’s almost impossible to 
form a sentimental attachment to a means 
of public transportation. Besides, it’s 
symbolic of my naturę—always on the 
go. But if you should ever hail an old 
cab in the vicinity of Avenue U, in 
Brooklyn, remember that it may be my 
birthplace, and give the driver a nice, 
big tip. A little extra—for me. The End 





Her children, though they were grown and married, 
came running whenever she called —it was hard for a mere 
daughter-in-law to understand the woman's hołd on them. 

BY ETHEL EDISON GORDON illustrated by dick stone 


T he cable was addressed to both 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Selden and 
so it couldn’t be about that . . . 
that Dudley Park again, but she felt a 
sharp thrust of fear anyway as she looked 
at it. Warren shouldn’t be upset now, 
he mustn’t be, not now when he was just 
beginning to puli himself out of his de- 
pression and to forget about Dudley Park 
and to look about him with new interest 
and even pleasure. This morning he had 
actually set out on the road behind the 
house, heading for the view madę mem- 
orable by many artists, the one of the red 
clay roofs cascading behind dark cedars 
to the arc of the Mediterranean between 
Cannes and St. Tropez. He had taken the 
box of water colors she had optimistically 
slipped into their luggage in the hope 
that he might pick them up when he felt 
better; it was working out so well, he 
mustn’t be set back now. 

Her fingers ripped at the cable. It said: 
“Mother had slight stroke. Recovering.” 
The name below the message was Henry 
Remick. Dr. Remick was the elder Mrs. 
Selden’s doctor, but he was also the doc¬ 
tor who had advised Warren to get away 
from Dudley for six months; he knew 
how close to a nervous breakdown War¬ 
ren had been, and he would never have 
cabled if he hadn’t felt it important 
enough to let Warren know. 

She would have to tell him, and of 
course he would go to her at once. Bright 
sunlight sparkled on the graveled terrace 
of the little rented villa and camouflaged 
the stains on the bleached orange cush- 
ions strewn over the chaise; the narrow, 
parched garden was beginning to tum 
green and orderly sińce Warren had 


taken to working at it; when she had 
seen him borrow the gardener’s tools to 
prune and cut back the dead wood of 
the old shrubs, she had known for the 
first time in months that he would snap 
out of what was troubling him and get 
better. Already orange trumpets were 
starting to appear, and purple blossoms 
were unfolding along the vines—and now 
he would go back. 

She pushed at the gate with the iron 
letters Villa Serenata over it and climbed 
the steep dirt road that wound up to the 
col, her fingers smoothing the cable she 
had involuntarily crumpled. She couldn’t 
even remonstrate with him about the wis- 
dom of their returning; she couldn’t 
bring up the ąuestion of Patty and Beth 
in their camp just over the Swiss border; 
she couldn’t mention the fact that his 
mother was recovering. With another 
man these might be arguments, but not 
with Warren, not when his mother was 
concerned. It was the same with Sara, his 
sister; Sara’s first husband had com- 
plained bitterly that he saw less of his 
wife after their wedding than before— 
she was always rushing back to her 
mother in Dudley. Sara was probably 
with her mother now, and poor husband 
number three—he had been married to 
her only a year. There! She was begin¬ 
ning to sound shrewish and spiteful, and 
that was the worst of it; she was fond 
of Mrs. Selden and enjoyed her company, 
but she found herself becoming jealous 
and possessive, and resentful of the old 
woman’s hołd on Warren. 

Warren was in the clearing; his face 
was flushed from the sun, and he looked 
fit and brown and yigorous. “Hi,” he 


said, without turning his head. “I 
watched you come almost all the way 
from our house. In fact, I’ve put your 
yellow skirt in the pieture.” He was 
working fast because the sun dried the 
colors too ąuickly, but he finally put the 
brush down and lifted his head. His ex- 
pression changed when he saw her face. 

“Nothing serious,” she said at once, 
speaking hastily. “This came just now.” 
She held the cable out to him. 

He read it and said, looking up, “We 
can get a piane at Nice. All we need is 
a couple of hours to get ready.” 

“You think it will be all right, leaving 
the children?” 

“The director said not to visit again 
till the end of June, didn’t he? They’re 
in good hands.” 

He packed up the paintbox and car- 
ried his sketch back to the villa. Two 
hours was all they needed, to make the 
reservations and phone the children and 
put some clothes in one valise and give 
orders to Franęoise, who cleaned and 
cooked for them. It almost felt as if 
they were leaving for a day, and this 
madę it less painful; they did not even 
lock the house behind them because Fran¬ 
ęoise was still there and would lock it 
when she left in the evening. 

B ut when they were in the taxi that 
was to take them to Nice, Warren 
turned and watched the faded 
rosę villa with the blue shutters until it 
was out of sight, and on his face 
was genuine regret. Unreasonable hope 
sparked in her: “It isn’t too late, War¬ 
ren. And after all, Dr. Remick said she 
was getting better. By now she may be—” 
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“If anything happened to her while I 
was here, l’d never forgive myself,” he 
said, turning back and fixing his eyes 
firmly on the red cloud of dust that the 
wheels scoured up all the way to the 
national road that spęd to Nice. “I told 
you this was one of the problems of get- 
ting too far away from home. She has 
had one stroke already and you know 
she’s almost seventy.” 

«t was going to say that she may be 

I out of bed and walking around by 
A the time we get there.” 

“If it had been any of us, she’d be at 
our place by now.” 

Yes, without any doubt she would. The 
point was irrefutable. She settled back; 
at least he had regretted leaving the 
villa, she could hołd on to that much. 
They had been happy here, the way 
they’d been happy the first years of mar- 
riage, living not far from New York 
where Warren was building. And then 
Mrs. Selden had heard of a large tract 
of hillside that could be bought rather 
cheaply; she had known how anxious 
Warren had been to plan a whole com- 
munity of advanced houses, the kind he 
had been experimenting with singly in 
Westchester. Only this smali and con- 
servative corner of New England hadn’t 
accepted Warren’s radical concept of 
what a smali house could be like, and 
the summer people who might have been 
morę receptive weren’t ready to pay the 
price of a year-round house for a summer 
house. She’d argued this with him as a 
possibility, but Warren had been in- 
fected with the enthusiasm of a crusader, 
and Mrs. Selden had shared his excite- 
ment. A dream had gone into Dudley 
Park, as well as almost three years of 
planning and work, and all his money, 
and a good deal of hers. It was Warren 
who insisted on calling it her money, 
even though she wanted it to be his; she 
wanted him to think of it as his. But he 
couldn’t, and remembering her reserva- 
tions about the project had added to his 
sense of humiliation. 

And now they were on their way back. 
Her spirits sank painfully as the piane 
lifted elear of the ground. The blues and 
pinks and reds of Nice and the green 
Alps behind it faded into the ponderous 
gray of the Atlantic. Idlewild was swept 
by rain, and when they reached Rutland 
there were chill, sodden fields, and 
patches of gray snów on the mountains. 

A taxi drove them directly to Dud¬ 
ley. Apprehensively she waited for the 
car to reach Dudley Park, which it must 
pass before they entered the village; 
now she could see its ambitious sign 
swinging in the wind in front of a hill¬ 
side where the trees stood bare and soli- 
tary with the brush cleared away; she 
could see the five houses, desolate and 
abandoned, the carefully planted shrubs, 
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dead from lack of care, and even some 
of the Windows broken by children. 

Warren’s eyes met hers and he flushed. 
“We ought to puli that sign down,” he 
said. She reached for his hand. 

And this was Dudley, the mili, the 
green, the Victorian summer hotel, three 
churches, Morrison’s Department Storę, 
and up this Street was the Selden house, 
kept spruce and painted by Warren and 
Sara, even the smali front garden as tidy 
as an old-fashioned bouąuet. Warren had 
a key; Mrs. Selden insisted that both he 
and Sara keep their keys. They put their 
valise down on the wide floor boards 
gleaming with wax, there was white pan- 
eling, and the sheen of brass— 

“Warren! And Liz, too!” 

Sara had come out of the back parlor 
which Mrs. Selden used as her bedroom; 
she ran to kiss them, smart, thin, and 
pretty, with the dark alive eyes that were 
her mother’s, and Warren’s, too. “She’s 
better, Warren! She can even smile the 
way she used to; her face is completely 
better.” 

Warren went ahead into the bedroom; 
Liz put her arm through Sara’s. “You 
must have had a fright.” 

“Liz, it was ghastly. There was some 
paralysis, you know, but it went right 
away. It’s always on my mind, something 
like this.” 

“But it shouldn’t be. How can you 
enjoy anything if you’re anticipating, 
brooding over what hasn’t even hap¬ 
pened?” 

“It’s easy for you to say that. You’re 
far away.” 

“Not so far that we couldn’t be here 
within a few hours,” Liz said evenly. She 
pretended not to notice how impatiently 
Sara freed her arm. “Where’s Fred?” 

“Home. He’s leaving tomorrow for the 
West Coast. There’s a convention there, 
and he had to get things ready.” 

She sounded defensive, and irritated 
for having been madę to feel that way. 
Liz went on into Mrs. Selden’s bedroom; 
it smelled of wood smoke from the smali 
corner fireplace. In her narrow mahogany 
bed Mrs. Selden looked as fine and pre- 
cise as a doli; only her eyes, dark and 
vivid and keen, expressed her greeting. 

“You look fine, Mother. Just wonder- 
ful. We’re so relieved.” 

M rs. Selden’s voice was blurred, as 
if she had not gained complete 
control of it yet. “I hate the 
thought of your coming this far, inter- 
rupting your vacation. And Warren look- 
ing so well, too.” 

“Forget about that, Ma,” Warren said. 
“You’re the patient, not me.” 

“I often wonder what I did to earn 
such children,” said Mrs. Selden faintly. 

Liz turned away. It was so easy to be- 
lieve she meant it; it took real effort and 
determination to resist her. No wonder 


Warren and Sara hovered over her bed 
with such solicitude. Liz stared at their 
faces; they both looked younger, and 
curiously happy. They were home. My 
own girls aren’t ever going to look at 
me like that, she thought, and I’m not 
surę I’d want them to. It’s toó consuming. 

Agnes had come in with a cup of tea 
and a bent glass straw. “There’s tea in 
the living room for everybody,” she said. 
“You drink this nicely now, Mrs. Selden.” 

Even Agnes. Liz slipped out and went 
into Warren’s old room where Agnes had 
brought their valise. She hung up her 
extra dress and blouse, and Warren’s 
warm jacket; deliberately she had taken 
this little, as if to ensure their quick re¬ 
turn. But even now that she could see 
Mrs. Selden was better, Liz had the fear 
that somehow she would contrive to keep 
them here, so subtly that she could never 
exactly determine how it had been done. 
But she wasn’t going to do this to War¬ 
ren again; there would be no morę of 
what went on during those dreadful 
months when the development had plain- 
ly failed, when Warren spent almost ev- 
ery evening at his mother’s while Liz 
stayed home with the children, and if he 
was home, there was the telephoning back 
and forth, the endless talking, Warren’s 
head in his hands, his face strained, the 
soft, endless soothing of Mrs. Selden’s 
voice in the receiver. Now there were the 
children in their camp at Lausanne, 
there was the shabby, amusingly preten- 
tious villa in the hills above Cannes, 
where he’d put the failure of the develop- 
ment far behind him, where they were 
as inseparable as they had been in the 
first years of their marriage. In a week 
they would go back. In just one week. 

W ithin two days Mrs. Selden was 
on her porch where the sun was 
warmest; wrapped in a blanket 
she lay on the chaise longue while Sara 
and Warren and Liz sprawled near her 
on the steps. Mrs. Selden madę a smali 
sound of remonstrance. “Why don’t you 
go and do something, instead of watching 
me like policemen?” 

“You don’t get rid of us that easily,” 
Sara said, and leaned over to tuck in a 
straying corner of her mother’s blanket. 

“Warren, you take Liz and go for a 
walk at least. You always liked the river 
road, Liz.” 

“Would you like to, Warren?” Liz 
said. 

“Okay,” he said, a little tentatively. 
“Are you staying with Mama, Sara?” 

“AU of you go,” said Mrs. Selden, lift¬ 
ing her head with sudden energy. “Agnes 
will be back from the storę in a few min- 
utes. Besides, this sun is making me 
drowsy, and you’re not letting me sleep!” 

“I think Mother really wants some 
peace,” said Liz. 

Reluctantly Sara stood up and brushed 



Lovingly they hovered at their mother’s bedside. “You shouldn’t have come,” she said faintly. 


off her narrow skirt; Liz drew her arm 
through Sara’s and with Warren strolling 
behind them they walked down to the 
corner and across the iron bridge, past 
the Dudley Dairy Farm and down to the 
river path. The river, swollen and white, 
swept through the banks of laurel, and 
there was .the pungent, memory-filled 
river smell. Liz sąueezed Sara’s arm in 
sudden lightheartedness. “Now tell me 
everything. We haven’t really talked 
sińce you and Fred were married.” 

T here was no brightness in Sara’s 
face, as there had been when she 
told them she was getting mar¬ 
ried. “Fred’s fine. We go out to the the- 
atre a lot. Fred took an oriental rug out 
of storage and it looks surprisingly good 
with my modern things. The decorator 


suggested it, and at first I said no, but 
it did tum out well. I don’t know!” she 
cried. “It’s hard to build a marriage 
when you’re .past thirty-five and you’ve 
had two miserable experiences and you 
can’t even have childrenl” 

Warren’s voice behind them sounded 
disturbed and impatient. “Sometimes I 
think you give up before you start,” he 
said. “Fred’s a nice guy, the best you’ve 
had. You might try working at it.” 

Sara’s lids reddened. “That’s a mean 
thing to say.” 

“He thinks being a brother gives him 
the priyilege of being mean,” said Liz 
hastily. “We’ll ignore him.” She glanced 
warningly behind her. “It is harder for 
you, Sara. We all know that. We just 
want so much for it to work out right.” 

“Fred resented my coming,” Sara said. 


“Well, not exactly my coming, though he 
did act as if I had planned it this way, 
but when I told him over the phone I 
wouldn’t be back in time for his con- 
yention he was coinpletely unsympathetic 
and unreasonable. As if there was any- 
thing I could do about it.” 

ow that we’re here—” 

“I didn’t know Warren would ac- 
tually come back. You rented a 
house; the children are there.” 

“But we did come,” said Warren. 

Sara turned on him, flaring, “If you 
must know, I didn’t think it was right 
of you to go that far away in the first 
place. Not when Mama has already had 
one stroke!” 

“Warren had to go that far away,” 
said Liz. “It was important that he have 
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“Liz, you’re doing her no good, break- 
ing her down,” he said tightly. “Don’t 
you see?” 

“No, I don’t!” she cried passionately. 

He met her stricken eyes; he put his 
arm around her shoulders and drew her 
after Sara. “Come on,” he said. “I don’t 
want my mother to see her walking in 
alone.” 

They overtook Sara; they followed her 
rigid, narrow back which moved un- 
yieldingly all the way to the Selden house. 

A man was sitting on the rocker be- 
side Mrs. Selden. Only the smali sound 
Sara madę, and her start of recognition, 
madę Liz realize it was Fred. He came 
forward down the steps to meet them, 
heavy-set and graying, an anxious look 
in his pleasant eyes as if he weren’t surę 
of Sara’s reception. He put his hands 
on her shoulders and kissed her. 

She drew back, shaken. “How did you 
manage to find the time?” 

“I can make a piane back to New York 
that’11 catch the West Coast flight to- 
night.” He said, “Your mother was say- 
ing she’s so much better there’s no rea- 
son why you can’t come with me.” 

“That’s Mama for you,” said Sara, her 
voice high. “If it were up to Mama, all 
she’d want from us is a Christmas card 
and some flowers on Mother’s Day.” 

“Sara dear,” said Mrs. Selden, “I do 
have Agnes. There’s no point to your 
staying, especially sińce Liz and Warren 

“Mama, Liz and Warren have to go 
back to Europę.” 

Liz said ąuietly, “We are going to 
stay the week.” 

“A whole week?” said Sara, under- 
lining it. “Really!” 

“Cut it out, Sara,” Warren said. 

“Look, Fm sorry I brought it up. For- 
get about it, everybody,” Fred said. 
“Maybe it isn’t that important after all.” 
He pushed his hands deep into his pock- 
ets and furiously jingled keys and coins. 

“Warren, will you help me in?” said 
Mrs. Selden. “I’m beginning to feel 
a little tired.” 

W arren hurried forward and lifted 
her in her blankets; Sara held the 
door for him and then followed 
him inside. Liz glanced at Fred; again 
the furious jingle of coins. 

“When this is all over maybe you and 
Sara can get away by yourselves.” 

“It’s not just the getting away, though 
that isn’t too easy with the kind of one- 
man business I run. A lot of the men 
are bringing their wives to the conven- 
tion; there’s a good deal of socializing in 
the evening, banquets, shows, private 
parties. I know I could find company, 
but I don’t want that; I can’t pick up 
with anybody,” he said, and flushed. 
“Heli, it may come to that, too.” 

“Give her a chance, Fred,” she said 


a complete change; Dr. Remick was the 
one who advised it.” 

“My psychiatrist insisted I go away, 
too, after the divorce. But I didn’t. Doc- 
tors don’t understand everything. We owe 
our mother too much. I can’t get out of 
my mind the picture of her standing in 
that freezing, drafty Morrison’s, on her 
feet all day, selling shelving and buttons 
and sticky candy, just so she could keep 
our house for us. And even after she got 
that library job, handling those stamps 
and cards and printing with her fingers 
swollen twice their size with arthritis. 
So I could go to business school. And 
Warren to college. Maybe Warren’s too 
young to remember.” 

f course I remember,” said War- 
I I ren. “But Mama wanted it that 
V/ way.” 

“She wanted it for us.” 

“Don’t all mothers?” said Liz. “And 


fathers? We want the best for our chil- 
dren. But I wouldn’t expect our children 
to spend their lives making it up to us 
for what we did for them. That’s too 
much to demand.” 

“Mama doesn’t demand!” 

“That is the truth, Liz,” said Warren, 
and his voice was curiously gentle. 

She stopped; she said uncertainly, 
“Then why doesn’t she let you go? 
Doesn’t she see that the best thing for 
both of you is to make a life apart from 
hers? Your mother can’t be with you 
forever. Where will that leave Sara? She 
needs a good, fine marriage—” 

“This conversation is in bad taste,” 
said Sara furiously. She spun around 
and started back rapidly. 

Liz stared after her in consternation; 
she found herself trembling. 

Warren said ąuietly, his jaw hard. 
“Leave her alone, Liz.” 

“I want to help—” 


She hated bringing him the message that would 
send him flying back to his mother. 
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in a Iow voice. “She needs a little time.” 

“What kind of a mother does she have, 
anyway?” he burst out. “Surę I’ll give 
her a chance; I love her; but what kind 
of a chance do I have, with her mother 
always pulling her back to Dudley?” 

I know, she said silently, Fve been 
here before, myself. “Sara feels a great 
sense of obligation,” she began, but he 
cut her short. 

I f that was what it was, wouldn’t she 
resent it every once in a while; 
wouldn’t that be natural? No, it’s 
morę than that,” he said. “I feel some- 
times that she wants to be here, that she’s 
happier with her mother than with me.” 

The same black thought had darkened 
those years in Dudley for her. But War¬ 
ren had been happy with her before those 
years, and he had been happy again at 
the villa; he hadn’t wanted to leave! She 
could cling to that, at least. 

Sara looked distracted that evening at 
dinner, and Liz almost believed she 
might go with Fred after all. But she 
didn’t. Later when Fred was putting on 
his coat out in the hall Liz heard het 
say, “Maybe HI make it down for the 
last weekend.” 

“That will be nice,” he said, and went 
past her into the living room to say good- 
bye to Mrs. Selden. “You’U be on your 
feet in no time,” he said, forcedly hearty. 

Mrs. Selden put both her hands around 
his and held them. “Fm sorry, Fred,” 
she said, but not lightly, her speech 
thicker than it had to be. “Fm sorry.” 

It was so easy to believe her, Liz 
thought, believing her. And Fred be- 
lieved her, too; he said, plainly moved, 
“It’s just an outing for us, and not that 
important. You get well; that’s impor- 
tant.” 

Warren was waiting in the car to 
drive him to the airport; Sara went with 
them. Liz and Agnes helped Mrs. Selden 
to bed, and while Agnes got her ready 
for the night, Liz cleared the dining room 
table and began to wash the dishes, un- 
able to cast off the memory of Fred’s 
words, which evoked her owii feelings so 
sharply. Agnes came back into the 
kitchen before Liz had finished and took 
the dish towel from her hands. 

“Fil take care of these. You go in and 
talk to Mrs. Selden a bit before she goes 
to sleep. She’s feeling Iow.” 

The lamps were out, and there was 
only the smali wood fire that Mrs. Sel¬ 
den liked lit in the evening until the 
weather turned really warm. Liz ap- 
proached ąuietly, thinking that she might 
already be asleep, but Mrs. Selden’s 
voice from her bed said, “Liz? How nice 
of you to come in.” 

Liz pulled the chair closer to her bed. 
“Tell me now, how do you like France? 
The holiday seems to be doing Warren 
so much good.” 


“He seems almost himself again. I 
suppose it’s too soon to tell, but he has 
mentioned building again, borrowing 
some money and starting somewhere like 
Connecticut, or even Washington.” 

“Fm very glad,” said Mrs. Selden. 
“I’ve never worried about Warren, sińce 
he married you.” 

It was so easy to believe she meant itl 

“I wish Sara could have been as 
lucky,” said Mrs. Selden. “But Fm afraid 
for her. Fm afraid it may never tum out 
right for Sara.” Her last words were so 
faint as to be barely audible. 

Liz hadn’f meant to say anything; 
nothing was further from her mind when 
she came in, but moved by Mrs. Selden’s 
words she heard herself ery out, “Then 
help her!” 

Mrs. Selden was very still on her pil- 
low: Liz wished she could see her face 
clearly. “Wouldn’t I do anything to help 
her, if I knew how?” said Mrs. Selden. 

“Sara should have gone with Fred to- 
night, Mother.” 

“We used every argument we knew.” 

“It isn’t enough.” She hesitated, and 
then she let the words come hurriedly, 
“You have to let her feel you don’t need 
her.” 

Firelight glowed suddenly in Mrs. Sel¬ 
den^ dark eyes: she half lifted her head 
from the pillow. “You can’t believe that, 
Liz!” 

“I’ve seen it for myself. Not just with 
Sara,” said Liz tightly. 

Mrs. Selden sank back, and turned her 
head away. “And I thought you under- 
stood,” she whispered. “But Warren 
couldn’t tell you, of course, it was still 
too close to him—” Her words were Corn¬ 
ing morę rapidly now, and Liz grew 
alarmed. 

“We’11 talk about it again tomorrow.” 

«t^-to,” said Mrs. Selden, and caught 

^1 Liz’s hand as if to hołd her there. 

-L 1 “Let me say it now. Don’t you 
see? Sara thinks that she’s failed! She’s 
failed at marriage, she’s failed at chil- 
dren, she’s failed with everything and 
everyone, except with me! Except with 
me. Here with me she hasn’t failed!” Her 
fingers held Liz’s hand so tight that it 
seemed incredible she should still have 
this much strength. “Here she can feel 
needed, and important, and she has to 
feel that. I have to let her believe it, 
I can’t take that away from her too. I 
don’t know how else to help her, don’t 
you see that? Isn’t it hard enough for 
me to realize this about my own daugh- 
ter? Could you actually think I would 
do this to her?” Mrs. Selden began to 
ery, breathlessly, awkwardly. 

Shocked, for several moments Liz 
could only stare down at her in dismay, 
while a whole fixed pattern of thought 
shattered into bits and then, piece by 
piece, shaped itself into this new rela- 


tionship. At last she roused herself 
sharply; she found some tissues to push 
into Mrs. Selden’s hand; she murmured, 
still stunned and with an awakening con- 
triteness, “Fm sorry. I was stupid. I 
really didn’t see. . . . Please, Mother.” 

Outside, the car swung into the drive- 
way; Mrs. Selden heard it too, and hur¬ 
riedly wiped her eyes, and smoothed het 
hair, and arranged her head on the pil¬ 
low so that the least possible firelight 
fell on it. But Sara sensed something, 
hurrying in and then pausing, looking at 
both of them. 

“Mama?” said Sara. “Is anything the 
matter?” 

“I was just about to fali asleep,” said 
Mrs. Selden. “Liz was keeping me com¬ 
pany.” 

Sara whispered to Liz, “What have you 
been saying to her?” 

*7 was the one who talked, Sara. I’ve 
been feeling very bad about Fred. He 
was so disappointed. He wanted you with 
him, Sara, and I can’t blame him, want- 
ing to show off his wife to his friends—” 

ara laughed. “What’s there to show 
off? Except to you. Mama.” 

“Fm ve'ry tired,” said Mrs. Sel¬ 
den, and her voice sounded tired. “Fd like 
to sleep.” 

“Go on to sleep then,” said Sara. “I’ll 
just sit here a little while where I won’t 
disturb you.” 

Mrs. Selden turned over on her side. 

“Show me off,” said Sara. “Why 
should he? Though he certainly did make 
a fuss here, getting you upset, getting 
everyone upset. I never thought it could 
mean that much to him.” Mrs. Selden 
said nothing, but Liz could see her dark 
eyes open; she was listening. “I did tell 
him I might run down for the last few 
days. If I really see you’re better to¬ 
morrow, I may phone and see if I can 
get a seat on the piane. Making such 
a fuss . . .” 

Liz went out ąuietly. 

Warren was sitting on the porch step, 
the young limber linę of his back sil- 
houetted against the Street lamp. She sat 
down close to him. She said slowly, “It 
wasn’t that she needed you. You were 
the ones that needed her.” 

He said, “Did you finally make her 
say that?” 

She was silent, but then she cried out, 
“You had me, Warren. Why wasn’t I 
enough?” 

He reached out for her and pulled her 
against his shoulder. “Sometimes you 
don’t want the elear light of truth. You 
don’t want the eyes of reason. Pretty 
eyes, did I ever tell you?” he said, and 
kissed them. “Someday you’11 have it too, 
what my mother has. It’s not standard 
eąuipment on wives under thirty, but 
it’ll be there, for when our kids ,need it.” 
The End 
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She was lovely —the apple of her mother’s eye — but she 
was bad. Her delight was in destroying the unwary, 
and not even her mother’s husband was out of bounds. 

BY JOHN D. MacDONALD illustrated by beknie fuchs 


T he Jamison house stood on the bay 
side of the north end of Riley 
Key, partially screened from the 
traffic on the lumpy sand and clay road 
by a grove of live oaks. 

There was a shell path from the sleep¬ 
ing house to the road edge where a big 
rural delivery box, lacąuered pale blue, 
stood solidly on a redwood six-by-six. 
Aluminum letters spelled out D. Troy 
Jamison. 

The dulled edges of the broken white 
shell bit into the tender soles of his big- 
city feet, and he walked gingerly, a squat 
man named Mikę Rodenska, half-bald, 
with a fleshy nose, a solid thrust of jaw, 
brown eyes, with a flavor of gentleness, 
set deep under the grizzle of brow. He 
wore dark blue swim trunks with a wide 
white stripe down the sides, carried a 
big white beach towel, his cigar case and 
lighter. He had arrived the previous Mon- 
day and he had used five days of perfect 
Florida weather with such diligence and 
effect that a deep brown-red tan over a 
natural swarthiness of coloring disguised 
the softness and the bloat of desks and 
offices. 

He followed the path on down to the 
beach. The morning sun was Iow behind 
him. so the Gulf was not yet the vivid 
blue it would be later. 

He spread his white towel. The Jami¬ 
son cabana, of enduring, tidewater cy- 
press weathered to a silver gray, stood on 
thick pilings. He could see glasses stand- 
ing on the porch railing, glinting in sun- 
light, a few with an inch of amber in the 
bottom, stale forgotten liąuor from last 
night’s party. 

He walked along the beach, its wet 
sand cool on the soles of his feet, and 
came suddenly upon a linę of footprints 
that led directly into the water—narrow 


feet with high arches. He saw her towel 
and beach bag on the cabana steps. He 
stared out and at last spotted, at an 
angle to the south, the tiny white dot of 
a swim cap over a half-mile out. 

He waded in and swam, making a 
great splashing and snorting, losing his 
wind with a ąuickness that hurt his pride. 
When he looked for her again he saw 
her about two hundred yards out, coming 
in, using a slow and effortless crawl, 
rolling on the beat for air, sneaking her 
brown arms into the water. There was a 
pleasure in watching her. She stood up 
and waded ashore, and he admired the 
width of shoulder and slenderness of 
waist before—as she took off her white 
cap and fluffed that coarse black, white- 
streaked hair—he realized it was Mary 
Jamison. 

“Good morning, Mikę.” 

“What year was it you won the Olym- 
pics?” 

“Oh, pooh! What would you expect? 
I could swim as soon as I could walk. 
That makes forty-one years of practice.” 

“You do this every morning?” 

“When it gets too cold I use the pool.” 

“You looked so alone ’way out there. 
Mary.” 

“That’s the good part of it,” she said, 
and added ąuickly, “How does coffee 
sound?” 

“Hot and black? Like a special mir- 
acle, but you shouldn’t go all the way 
back . . .” 

“Just to the cabana. Sugar?” 

“Maybe a half-teaspoon, thanks,” he 
said. “Help you?” 

“Stay in the sun, Mikę.” 

He watched her walk up to the cabana. 
A little heaviness in hips and thighs. A 
little softness in the upper arms and in 
the shoulders. Otherwise, it was a girFs 


body. Make them all swim, he thought. 

Troy’s letter hadn’t said much. But the 
implication was he had landed neatly on 
his feet in this marriage. “Mary and I 
want you to come down, Mikę. We’ve 
got a beach place with plenty of room. 
We built it three years ago. You can 
stay just as long as you want.” 

And so Mikę had been prepared for a 
younger Mary, a second marriage type, 
golden and loaded. Not this gracious 
woman who had greeted him with genuine 
warmth when they arrived, after Troy 
had driven all the way up to Tampa in 
the big Chrysler to pick him up and 
bring him down to Riley Key. She was 
obviously the same age as Troy or a 
little older, with strong features—a hawk 
nose, flat cheeks, wide mouth, dark eyes 
that held yours steadily, rosettes of white 
in the boyish cut of her curly black hair. 
He found himself thinking—not without 
a twinge of guilt for the implied dis- 
loyalty—that Troy had received better 
than he deserved. 

She came down from the cabana with 
a tin tray, ąuilted in the Mexican man- 
ner, with fat white beanwagon mugs of 
steaming coffee, and a battered pewter 
bowl fuli of triscuit, and big soft paper 
napkins weighted down with her ciga- 
rettes and lighter. 

A she put the tray in front of the towel 
and sat beside him. she said, “I 
took a chance you might share one 
of my vices. There’s just a dash of Irish 
in the coffee, Mikę.” 

He grinned at her. “Fil force myself.” 
“What did you think of the party?” 
“Good party. Mary. Who was the boy 
with your daughter?” 

“Oh, that was Rob Raines with Debbie 
Ann. A local lawyer.” 


They left silently, like thieves. Mikę felt sick at the thought ot Debbie Ann and Troy in that cabin. 
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“You notice lawyers get younger every 
year? Doctors too. Old guys you want, 
fuli of dignity and wisdom. So you get a 
kid looks like a bat boy, and how can he 
bave had time to learn enough? There 
was one guy treated Buttons.” 

A familiar bitter twisting of his heart 
stopped him, and he sipped the eoffee, 
gave a savage chomp at a triscuit and 
outstared an optimistic guli who walked 
back and forth ten feet away with all the 
assuraince of a city pigeon, staring at him 
with alternate eyes. 

“You try to be casual and it doesn’t 
work,” she said gently. 

He could not look at her. “Also,” he 
said, “you don’ł expect anybody to under- 
stand at all. And when they do, just a 
little, you resent them, maybe. The spe- 
cial arrogance of grief. Mary. You know. 
I hurt worse than anybody ever did.” 

“Mikę, I wanted you to come down, 
very much. Troy and I talked it over. 
There was never any question. But I 
don’t want you to think that I expect 
that you liave to . . . sing for your supper 
by talking about private things. But if 
you ever want to talk . . .” 

He overrode her with a heavy insist- 
ence. “I was talking about the one guy 
treated her, a kid, you would think. But 
old around the eyes in the special way 
the good ones have. And he leveled with 
me. I appreciated that. Nonę of the 
mighty-mystery-of-medicine jazz. He gave 
me time to brace myself by saying—no 
hope. And I never could lie to her and 
get away with it, so she got the message, 
too, and had time to brace herself, so 
toward the end that hospital—well, like 
a big airline terminal where the flight is 
a couple weeks late and you got time to 
say goodbye in all the little ways, and 
nobody is too surprised when they an- 
nounce the flight.” 

“Mikę,” she said. 

H e could look at her then, and see 
tears standing in her eyes, and. he 
could fake a Hemingway grin and 
say, “Knock it off. lady.” 

“Mikę, it fades. It really does. Oh. it 
always comes back, but not as sharp.” 

“They keep telling me that. How long 
ago was it for you?” 

“Seven years. 1952. I was thirty-five 
and Debbie Ann was sixteen. Haven’t you 
got a boy about that age?” 

“Close. Micky is seventeen and Tommy 
is fifteen.” 

“And three years later I married Troy 
and we’ve had four wonderful years.” 

He stared at her until her chin came 
up a little, in a smali motion of pride 
and defiance, and then he said, “Until 
when?” 

“I don’t know what you mean!” 
“Mary, Mary! I know the guy. Five 
years I didn’t see him. Does he turn into 
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somebody else? I’m not so wrapped up 
in my own grief I suddenly get dense 
about people.” 

“It has nothing to do with you. Excuse 
me, but it has nothing to do with you. 
You’re here because you’re Troy’s best 
friend. And because it’s good for you to 
be here at this time.” 

“You said to me if I ever want to talk 
. . . Okay, I give you the same deal.” 

S he looked angry, then suddenly 
smiled. “All right.” Just then an 
old car came clanking and chat- 
tering up the .key from the south and 
turned into the Jamison drive. Mary 
stood up and shaded her eyes against the 
sun. “That’s Durelda already. Oscar 
brings her. She works a half day on 
Sunday. I should go up and get her 
straightened away on the food. Sunday is 
a vague day around here, Mikę. People 
come and go, and pick their own indoor 
and outdoor sports. I do absolutely no 
hostessing. The only standard item is a 
big brunch-lunch-buffet deal by the patio 
pool. from noon to three. Eat when you 
please and make your own drinks. In- 
troduce yourself to anybody who looks 
interesting. When you’re finished would 
you put the tray in the cottage?” 

“Surę.” 

Mikę was left alone in the morning 
sun, thinking about Troy’s second wife, 
and Troy’s first wife, and how you always 
knew when the flavor of marriage was 
not just right. This one was not just 
right, and it could be permanent wrong 
or temporary wrong. 

A hundred feet oflshore a black mon¬ 
ster, fiat as a piąte, burst high out of 
the water, seemed to pause at the top 
of the leap, then fell back with a reso- 
nant crack of leathery wings against the 
water. Taken completely by surprise, 
Mike’s first thought was. Fil tell Buttons 
about that. 

And he knew immediately that Buttons 
had been in the ground sińce the second 
day of March. Something happened in- 
side him that was like tumbling down 
stairs, and he caught a fist of sand and 
squeezed it until his knuckles popped. 
Whoin do you tell? 

He lay prone in the sun on the white 
towel. his eyes clenched against the daz- 
zle. while he walked back through the 
corridors of memory to the time when 
he had first met Troy Jamison. 

He'd been twenty-three that year. and 
he knew he would never be any older or 
wiser. He was in a twenty-bed ward in a 
military hospital outside Melbourne. It 
was near the end of 1942. spring in 
South Australia. He had all his hair, a 
ring of quinine in his ears. jungle ulcers 
on his legs, and a peach-sized piece of 
meat missing from his left thigh. high 
and on the outside, and the gray pallor 


of the jungle campaigns, all souvenirs of 
a tour of duty as a combat correspondent 
assigned to the First Marines. 

On the third day between clean sheets, 
the day the news that he had a son 
caught up with him. thirty days after 
Micky’s birth, the major in the bed on 
his left died, quietly, absentmindedly, as 
though thinking of something else, and 
Second Lieutenant Troy Jamison was put 
into the bed a half-hour after they 
wheeled the major out. 

In the days that followed there was 
time to talk. Jamison was with the First, 
commissioned in the field, still nervous 
about suddenly being an officer. He’d 
graduated from Syracuse, and had been 
working in an ad agency in Rochester 
when the war came along. They were both 
twenty-three. Jamison was a big under- 
weight blond, with sallow skin pulled 
tight across high, hard cheekbones, green 
eyes set slanty in his head. 

It was quiet talk between them, 
guarded and casual, and the warmth was 
slow in coming, until one day when Cap- 
tain Fritz Irely was brought in with a 
foot missing. Irely was Trade School 
Corps, Semper Fi all the way, and un- 
reservedly glad to see Fearless Rodenska, 
the poor man’s Pegler. It was the cachet 
of acceptance, and after that, Troy Jami¬ 
son let there be warmth. 

When Jamison’s smashed shoulder and 
Rodenska’s chewed thigh were well 
enough, they got passes. scrounged a 
vehicle. went into Melbourne and got 
steaming drunk on Australian ale, and 
talked endlessly. 

Troy was engaged to a Rochester girl 
—Bonita Chandler. ealled Bunny—and 
wished he’d had the sense to marry her 
before shipping out. Mikę told Troy 
about his wife and how she got her name. 
“She was maybe eight and they had one 
of those things, bring your hobby to 
school. so she brought hers and the bot- 
tom fell out of the box and it was buttons 
all over, so the name stuck. Buttons, from 
collecting them.” 

T he friendship grew. Mikę was 
shipped back to the islands first. 
He was assigned to a diflerent out- 
fit. He was out of touch with Troy. In 
1943 Mikę got back to the States for 
three weeks. and he was back in the 
islands, in 1944, when Tommy was bora, 
but by then it was a diflerent war be¬ 
cause you knew how it was going to end. 

He ran into Troy again at Naha, Oki- 
nawa, two weeks before Hiroshima. Cap- 
tain Troy Jamison. recently relieved of 
linę duty and serving on General Billy 
Rice’s stafl. They met in an officers’ club. 
and took bottles down to the docks in 
the chilly evening and talked most of the 
night through. 

Troy had seen morę than his share. 


As a company commander he had lost a 
lot of his people, and rarely had it been 
his fault;, He had protected and saved a 
lot of pęople and usually that had been 
his design, within the limlts of his orders. 

Troy, drunk in the first dawn grayness, 
hurled the empty bottle into Naha Bay 
and said, “I’ve got to go bank and write 
copy about new shopping centers and 
kiss Bunny and wheel a baby buggy and 
mow a lawn and pretend it’s important. 
Mikę.” 

“It will be.” 

“Oh, surę. I wanted a lot. In a dreamy 
way. Now I want a heli of a lot. I want 
my share and morę than my share. And 
one way or another, 111 get it, boy. What 
do you want?” 

“Mom’s apple pie? That’s what we’re 
fighting for, soldier. Me, I want by-lines, 
Buttons, beer, and babies. Alliteration.” 

“Mikę, am I going to be all right back 
there? Am I going to be able to make it?” 

“You’11 do fine.” 

“I’d like it in writing ...” 

~ t ~ ou seem to be breathing,” the girl 

Y said. Mikę tolled onto one elbow 

JL and stared at her. She sat cross- 
legged in the sand beside his towel, wear- 
ing a yellow swim suit. He had. been so 
far away it took him several sun-bleared 
moments to remeipber where he was and 
identify her as Debbie Ann, Mary’s pretty 
daughter. 

“Hello. Slow reaction time. I was fight¬ 
ing an old war.” 

“That’s where you and Troy got to 
know each other?” 

“That’s right.” He could not avoid war- 
iness where Debbie Ann was concerned. 
He knew she was twenty-three, but she 
managed to look fifteen. Her voice was 
thin and high and childish, and he sus- 
pected that the effect was intentional. 
She had been Deborah Ann Dow, and 
then she had, without warning her mother 
or stepfather, left Wellesley to become 
Mrs. Dacey Hunter of Clewiston, Vir- 
ginia, for two years. Debbie Ann had her 
own money from Bernard Dow’s estate. 
Last August Mrs. Hunter had come back 
to stay with them and, six months later, 
in accordance with the Florida divorce 
laws, she had become Mrs. Deborah Dow 
Hunter. 

But she looked fifteen, and she was 
very pret,ty, and she looked like trouble. 
She was a little girl, with rusty-blonde 
hair and delicate, rather pointed features. 
She had a flavor of wanton mockery 
about her, of sexual cynicism. 

On the way back from Tampa, Troy 
had said, “I don’t know how long she’ll 
stay, but Mary is happy to have her 
home again. The two of them stopped 
off with us for a week in fifty-seven when 
they were on a four-month honeymoon. 
Mary was sick about it. Hunter was about 


thirty-five then. Big, red-faced type. Trav- 
eled with a lot of expensive gear. Bottle- 
a-day man. Called up friends all over the 
country. Gave Debbie Ann a belt across 
the fanny every time she got within reach. 
Then he took her back to his horse farm 
to live.” 

“Why did they break up?” 

“She’s never said. I’d guess that after 
sex wore a little thin, he bored her.” 

Debbie Ann slowly scratched a bug 
welt on a perfect shin and said, frown- 
.ingly, “I get the scoop that Daddy Troy 
was on the heroic side. Or is that a new 
family legend?” 

“He was good. He had a squad and 
then a platoon and then a company, and 
he earned it every time.” 

“Somehow it doesn’t fit.” 

“He was twenty-three when I met him, 
Debbie Ann.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean age. I’m not stupid. 
Mikę. Anyhow, after my own father, Troy 
seems morę like my generation. It madę 
Mary a little jumpy at first, marrying 
Troy, worrying about what her friends 
would think, I guess. Daddy’d been dead 
three years, and he was nearly sixty when 
he died.” 

She sat there on the beach and talked 
about her father, and about Troy and 
about where she had gone after last 
night’s party and about Rob Raines. 

It seemed to be aimless chatter, but as 
it went on and on, and became morę 
intimate, morę graphic in the accounts 
of school-day indiscretions with Rob 
Raines long ago, he realized, uncomfort- 
ably, that it was a form of provocation. 
He realized that she was trying to shock 
him, that she was playing her own de- 
vious little gamę with him, watching him 
most carefully. 

Finally, as if suddenly bored, she rosę 
lithely to her feet and smiled down at 
him. “Be good and later 111 tell you 
morę. You can write it. The story of 
Deborah Ann, Girl Guide.” 

“I got the feeling it would be monoto- 
nous. I mean hearing all of it.” 

Her eyes narrowed for a moment be- 
fore she regained her composure and 
madę a face at him. She walked down 
toward the water. He watched the swing 
of her hips, the honey-brown of her shoul- 
ders, the narrowness of waist, the flex of 
calves. 

A bald old guy, he thought. But she 
doesnl care. It’s her kind of nar- 
. rowness. There are businessmen 
and doctors and such—very duli guys who 
have no interest at all outside their work. 
So with her it’s men, vocation, avocation 
and hobby. Intentional and unintentional 
provocation. I wear pants so Fm an audi- 
ence. Legitimate. Somebody to practice 
on. The girlish confession was provoca- 
tion. So is the way she leaves the guest 


bath we share. Fuli of steam and perfume 
and soppy towels. Poor Rob. She’s a bad 
type, Rodenska. Don’t sleep-walk. And 
subtle rebuffs aren! going to work, be- 
cause she is really pretty stupid. 

He thought of a way to give her a 
message. He liked it. So he gót up, 
picked up towel, cigar case and lighter 
and, without a glance toward the Gulf, 
trudged back to the guest wing for his 
shower. 

The large patio on the bay side of the 
Jamison house was half-roofed and com- 
pletely screened. A swimming pool, about 
eighteen feet by thirty, took up a third 
of the available space. 

N ear the pool was a table with a 
white cloth, and stacks of paper 
plates, and a pattern of sunlight 
and narrow shadows across the chrome 
and copper and ceramic tureens under 
which blue alcohol dames burned, paled 
by sunlight. 

There was no sea wali along the bay 
shore. Mangroves grew there, and had 
been cut out to provide vistas of quiet 
water and the mile-distant mainland 
shore speckled with pastel błock houses. 
Just to the north of the house there was 
a sea wali and a boat basin where the 
Jamison cruiser, a thirty-eight-foot Huck- 
ins, sat hot and white at her moorings, 
glinting in the sun. 

There was quiet musie on the high 
fidelity system, from speakers hidden in 
living room and patio. 

Mikę Rodenska, ravenous after his 
shower and a change to sport clothes, 
ladled himself a piąte of food so generous 
he felt guilty about it, and went to an 
empty corner and sat in one of the big 
redwood chairs and began to eat. 

He ate and watched the Sunday people 
at the Jamisons’, all the assured, sun- 
browned people, making inside jokes, 
drinking and eating and laughing. Troy 
and Mary kept introducing him to the 
ones he had not yet met. 

He was pinned down for a long time 
by a savagely inquisitive woman named 
Marg Laybourne, a round woman heavily 
armored with junk jewelry. He tried to 
błock and slip her questions, but she 
could have been anybody’s district at- 
torney, and when she finally left him, 
and he thought over what had been said, 
he realized she had pried it all out of 
him—his war service with Troy, his leave 
of absence from his job, the death of his 
wife, the age and location of his two 
children. 

She had even pried loose the informa- 
tion about the money. He did not like to 
think about the money. Or talk about it. 

He had not been in touch in ąny way 
with his stepfather sińce he had been 
twenty years old. He’d had no idea the 
old man had madę out well, or had died, 
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The space for this message is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with The Adoertising Council. 


She 

was 

not 

alone 



Sudden illness, especially mental, often disrupts a family. 
With the Vasquezes it brought them closer together. 


If you had wanted to get in touch with Eva Vasquez 
three years ago, you would have had to travel some 
two hundred miles from her home on the outskirts of 
Bakersfield, Califomia, to Modesto State Hospital for 
the mentally ill. 

She was hospitalized there because she was tired of 
living and tried dying. Withdrawal, they called it, from 
reality. 

The communists could 
have madę quite a thing 
out of her story if they had 
known it. 

What about “all men are 
created equal”? they might 
have asked. What about 
“unalienable rights”? 

Here she was: Eva. Bom 


a Mexican, another victim of pride, prejudice and pov- 
erty. Knowing no love in her own home, she escaped 
into marriage at sixteen. 

Now, at twenty-nine, she was the wife of Juan Vas- 
quez, mother of seven children and pregnant again. 

Because of recurring bouts of illness, finally diag- 
nosed at Kem General as malnutrition, Juan was only 
intermittently employed. Came cotton time, the whole 
family took to the fields—usually earning a total of $7.50 
a day. 

Worry over her neglected children and Juan led to 
Eva’s breakdown. The feeling that she, alone, was faced 
with these problems only exaggerated her anxiety. 

It tumed out she was not alone. And thats where the 
Russian script ends and the American story begins. 

During Mrs. Vasquez’s hospitalization the family re- 
ceived relief and the children were provided milk by 



Clean, neat, but cramped, the 
Vasquez home is located in a 
mixed Mexican-Negro commu- 
nity near Bakersfield, California. 
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a local school nurse. Juan was encouraged to study Eng- 
lish in night school in hopes of finding a better job. To 
practice English he read comic books and watched TV 
in the two-room cabin he shared with the children. 

One day, and then again, he saw a TV message 
sponsored by The Advertising Council, urging people 
to send for a booklet entitled “How to Deal With Your 
Tensions,” published by The National Association for 
Mental Health. Free. 

He sent away for it and spent the next two months 
laboriously translating it with the aid of his comic books 
and a Spanish-American dictionary. 

Among other things, he leamed that Eva was not 
alone in her affliction. One in ten Americans suffers from 
mental illness. And 80% of those hospitalized, in the 
words of Dr. William Menninger, “could be out if 
enough of us cared.” 

The Advertising Council cared to the point of cour- 
ageously sponsoring the Mental Health program dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. Through the combined volunteer 
services and facilities of American business, advertising 
agencies, publishers, broadcasting stations, networks, 
outdoor and transit advertising companies, millions of 
dollars have been spent bringing that message to mil¬ 
lions of people, morę than 1,300,000 of whom have writ- 
ten in for the pamphlet. 

People like Juan Vasquez, for instance, who cared 
enough to translate it painstakingly and sensitively, so 
that his wife would believe and understand and be re- 



stored to her family, rehabilitated. That happened on 
July 7,1958. 

The Mental Health campaign was supported by The 
Advertising Council because mental illness is “the num- 
ber one disease of the country.” And the Council is com- 
mitted to making ours a stronger nation. Stronger in 
human and natural resources. 

Through public service campaigns—adding up to 170 
million dollars of voluntary support during 1959 alone— 
our country was bulwarked in many ways. 

Through saving lives on the highways. Preventing 
forest fires. Fighting for better schools. Selling savings 
bonds, and helping our friends and allies abroad. 

Not by standing still, certainly, nor playing it solo., 

Rather, by people working together in the common 
cause of insuring our “health, wealth and happiness.” 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL ...for public sercice 

If you would like to know morę about this work, this magazine 
suggests you write to The Adoertising Council for a free booklet, 

25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


The Advertising Council, supporting these and many other public service causes 
with men, materials and money contributed by American business, helps solve 
morę problems and serve morę people than any other single private institution: 

AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION • BETTER SCHOOLS • CONFIDENCE IN A GROWING AMERICA 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM • FOREST FIRE PRE1/ENTI0N • MENTAL HEALTH • NATO • RED CROSS 
REGISTER, VOTE AND CONTRIBUTE • RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE • RELIGIOUS OVERSEAS AID 
STAMP OUT PARALYTIC POLIO • STOP ACCIDENTS • UNITED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS • UNITED NATIONS 
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or that a law firm was hunting for Mikę. 
They found him in December. And by 
then, if the net estate had been three 
million instead of one-tenth that amount, 
it couldn’t have done Buttons any good. 
So the money was a special irony. He 
did not like to think about it. 

It irritated him to have told the Lay- 
bourne woman about it. He had received 
but two reciprocal pieces of information. 
She had said that the Key was the last 
outpost of gracious living. And she had 
said, much less directly, and with veiled 
malice, that Troy’s business venture, 
Horseshoe Pass Estates, was in serious 
financial trouble. 

And so, with a fresh drink in hand, he 
located Troy and, knowing what he was 
doing, but unable to stop himself, he 
took out some of his irritation on his 
host. 

He sneered at the gracious living rou- 
tine, accused Troy of being too damn 
polite, remote and impersonal—not like 
an old friend. He told Troy that Mary 
was probably a better wife than he de- 
served, and then asked him how come his 
real estate deal had gone sour. 

Finding himself unable to disturb 
Troy’s poise, Mikę slipped away from 
the party and plodded back to his room 
and stretched out on the bed, thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. If you couldn’t abuse 
your friends, whom could you pick on? 

The good friendships come in se- 
ąuence, and the first one had been in 
the Pacific islands. The second one was 
in West Hudson, New York, one of 
those grimy towns indistinguishable from 
Poughkeepsie and Troy and Binghamton, 
where, right after the war, Mikę had 
gone back into his profession, at Guild 
minimum, on the ancient, honorable, and 
somewhat self-important West Hudson 
Leader, settling into the usual rented 
house suitable to a newsman-nomad with 
Buttons and the kids, covering city hall, 
courthouse, police, doing Sunday fea- 
tures, doing an op. ed. column on local 
stufi, contented as a sawy flea who has 
just lept upon a new and satisfactorily 
hairy dog. 

S poradic correspondence from Troy 
indicated unhappiness with the set¬ 
up in Rochester, so when an open- 
ing came along in the largest advertising 
firm in West Hudson, Mikę phoned Troy 
about it. Two weeks later Troy and his 
bride, Bonita, were all set in a pleasant 
apartment Buttons found for them. Lycia, 
the first Jamison daughter, was bom that 
year of 1946, on Christmas day, and with 
equivalently festive timing, Cindy was 
bom on the first day of 1948. Those were 
good years, Mikę thought. The four of 
them, having fun. There would have been 
morę fun, if Troy hadn’t been driving 
himself so hard. Drive, intensity, taste, 
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talent, and a veiled ruthlessness. “I want 
morę than my share,” Troy had said. So 
it was inevitable that some of his morę 
startling coups and ploys would come to 
the attention of one of the big New York 
outfits. 

Both wives wept when the Jamisons 
moved to New York, moved toward the 
fat, bright gold of the futurę. 

“Here you are,” Mikę said to Buttons, 
“stuck with a newspaper bum. Bunny 
gets to wear mink.” 

H alf playfully she had clubbed him 
across the chops, but hard enough 
to make his eyes water. “You’re 
worth fifty of him!” she had said. “Sup- 
pose he gets . . . everything, and it isn’t 
what he thought he wanted? Then he’ll 
fali apart.' And he’11 hurt everybody with- 
in reach.” 

Buttons had madę him see Troy Jami¬ 
son a little morę clearly, and thus it was 
not quite as much of a shock to him 
when, four years later, at thirty-four, 
clever, driving, hungry Troy Jamison, 
a thirty-five-thousand-dollar-a-year man 
with Kelfer, Sorensen and Ryan, owner 
of a house in Larchmont and pocket fuli 
of credit cards, blew up in everybody’s 
face. 

Bunny had phoned, crying, asking for 
help. Mikę was Assistant Managing Edi- 
tor by then. They stashed the boys with 
friends and drove down through soiled 
sleet to a big shining house and a soul- 
sick woman bearing the bright marks of 
the cruel and drunken beating she had 
been given. It was a situation beyond 
repair. 

All these things have patterns. It had 
started three months ago, she said. Rest- 
lessness, irritability, indifference. This 
grew morę marked, turned to a savage 
cruelty. Then there was the drinking, and 
the woman. He had a hotel room in town, 
and stayed with her often. Jerranna Row- 
ley, her name was. No secret. He used 
her as a club. Bonita was sorry she had 
bothered them. She spoke with bruised 
dignity. It was all over. She was going 
to get a Nevada divorce. Troy had gotten 
himself fired in some drunken, scandal- 
ous way, had beaten her up and moved 
out for good. It was over, thanks. No 
need to go see the woman. What good 
would that do? Yes, she was listed in 
the Manhattan book. And Bunny could 
give Mikę the name of Troy’s hotel. But 
what was the use? 

But he went anyway, the next morning, 
a grubby, gray Saturday morning. He 
checked the hotel from Grand Central, 
but Troy’s room didn’t answer. So he 
phoned the Rowley woman. Just as he 
was about to hang up, a fuzzy, sleep- 
thickened, querulous voice answered. 

“Pd like to speak to Troy Jamison,” 
he said. 


“Oh, God! What time is it anyhow?” 
“Quarter of ten. Are you Miss Row¬ 
ley?” 

“Who the heli are you?” 

“I’m an old friend of Troy’s. Mikę 
Rodenska.” 

“Oh, surę. I heard him say that name, 
I think.” 

“Can I speak to Troy?” 

“Loverboy didn’t come home to Jerr¬ 
anna last night. Jerranna got drunky with 
friends. I don’t know where the heli he 
is. Try the Hotel Terr—” 

“There’s no answer there.” 

“Then check the old manse out Larch¬ 
mont way. Maybe he crawled back to 
wifey.” 

“He isn’t out there either.” 

“Then I can’t help you, old buddy.” 
“Could I come and talk to you?” 
“About Troy? I don’t think you got 
the scoop, Mikę. I can give you a mes- 
sage. You’d be wasting time.” 

“I’ve got a little time to waste.” 
“Okay,” she said listlessly, “but don’t 
show up in no half-hour. Make it about 
eleven-thirty, hey? And look, they drank 
me out of goodies, so you be a pal and 
show up with a jug or two of firewater, 
okay? It’ll save me going out on such a 
stinky-looking day.” 

I t was a third-floor walk-up a few doors 
from Second Avenue on East Fifty- 
first Street. 

When she opened the door and took 
the brown paper sack from him and 
thanked him absently and turned toward 
the kitchen with long strides, saying, 
over her shoulder, “Siddown and make 
like it was home, Mikę,” he had cause to 
wonder why Troy climbed those stairs. 

She was younger than she had sounded 
over the phone. Nineteen or twenty, he 
guessed. She had a round, rather doughy 
face, a careless mop of pale brown hair 
worn long, a rather smali head, a very 
long neck, and narrow shoulders. 

“Want I should fix you something?” 
she called from the kitchenette. 

“Bourbon and water. A weak one, 
please.” 

He sat down in a sagging, overstuffed 
chair with a tom slipcover and uniden- 
tifiable stains. 

He got up and thanked her when she 
brought his drink. 

“Manners, huh?” she said, and grinned 
at him, and sat in a chair that half faced 
his and threw one long leg over the arm 
of the chair. “I suppose you’re going to 
sit there lookin’ at me like the cat 
brought me in, wondering where the heli 
to start saying what you came to say. So 
I’ll save you the trouble. He’s got a big 
career and a fine wife and a fine home 
and two darling little girls and it’s a 
damn shame he has to get mixed up with 
somebody like me, so I should give him 


up and go away ąuietly or something. 
That’s where you have the wrong mes- 
sage, Mikę. He can take off any time. I 
don’t give a damn. I can get along. I 
have before and I will again, without him 
paying the freight. I don’t love him and 
he don’t love me. Now that’s all over, 
what’11 we talk about?” She grinned at 
him. 

“Where did you meet Troy, Jerry?” 

She frowned. “Jerranna. I always use 
the whole thing. It’s my whole name and 
I don’t like nicknames. I met him at a 
hockey gamę at the Garden. The boy 
friend I was with, he slipped on those 
damn steep steps and hit his head, and 
they took him away, and Troy was with 
some out-of-town guys, all a little high, 
and we went here and there and to and 
fro for kicks, me and those three guys, 
and Troy was the one lasted the distance 
and brung me home. That was ... oh 
. . . months ago. I’m not so good on 
keeping track of time.” 

“Do you have a job?” 

“Not right now. I give it up. It was a 
cafeteria on Broadway up near Eighty- 
sixth. But I’m not sweating. I can go get 
a job any time. I always have and I al¬ 
ways will. Since I was thirteen, picking 
beans out in the Valley. And I’ll always 
have boy friends too. Not so big shot 
like Jamison, maybe, but ready and eager 
to take care—you know how I mean.” 

Gradually he was becoming morę and 
morę aware of hęr in a physical-sexual 
way. The thick contours of her mouth, 
the convex linę along the top of the 
careless thigh, a knowing, self-confident 
look of mockery in her bland, gray eyes. 
Yes, even the careless tangle of the 
brown hair, the thinness of a slightly 
soiled ankle, the bawdy and knowing tilt 
of the sharp, immature breasts. 

“Say it, old buddy,” she said. “What 
you’re thinking.” 

ould you . . . would you want to . .. 
send him on his way?” 

She shrugged. “Why the heli 
should I? Any way, I couldn’t. He’d be 
coming back.” 

“So how does it end?” 

“The way it always has. He’11 get on 
my nerves. You know. Giving orders like 
he owns me. You can do this and you 
can’t do that. No other boy friends. No 
ramming around town. Stay right here. 
Heli with’ that noise. That’s when I quit.” 

“How?” 

“How big is this town? I move four 
blocks and he can’t find me. He can walk 
the streets howling like a dog, but he 
can’t find me.” 

“How much longer do you give him?” 

“You’re pretty sharp, Mikę. Oh, maybe 
a month.” 

“This has happened before?” 

“Oh, surę. A thousand times. But not 


with a fella so rich like Troy Jamison.” 
“Why does it happen?” 

She smirked. “You mean like whadda 
they see in me? Nothing you can’t see 
right now, Mikę. I’m not pretty. But I 
could always get fellas hanging around. 
I used to wonder. My God, how women 
hate the heli out of me! Fm the way 
I am. That’s all. I like kicks.” 

Mikę put his empty glass aside. “I 
better be on my way.” 

She didn’t get up. She looked blandly 
up at him. The gray eyes were slightly 
protuberant. In the gray light he could 
see a slow pulse in her throat. “You in 
a big fat rush?” she asked. 

J erranna’s voice was like fingernails 
being drawn down his spine. It was 
a persuasive, evil magie—a spell 
cast by a contemporary witch, a soiled, 
scrawny, decadent witch. 

He shook himself like a wet and weary 
dog, and madę his voice fiat and hard 
and said, “Fil be going.” 

“Suit yourself,” she said and got up 
and went to the door with him. 

When he was in the hall, safe, like 
the swimmer caught in an undertow who 
climbs out onto a sandbar, he turned 
and said, “It’s messed Troy’s life up, 
Jerranna.” 

“So Fm bleeding? It wasn’t me, Mikę. 
He was ready to be messed up.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

She lifted one narrow shoulder. “I just 
know. I can tell. I knew others like that. 
They get hooked, like on a drug. But 
they got to be ready. So don’t blame me.” 
“You’ve got it all figured out.” 

“I’ve been here and there,” she said, 
and winked with great solemnity and 
closed the door, opened it immediately 
and said, “Thanks for the jugs,” and 
closed it again. 

There was a bad taste in his mouth 
and a duli headache behind his eyes. 
Though not a superstitious man, he felt 
that he had been in the presence of evil. 
Not contrived evil, fuli of plots and con- 
nivings, but a curiously innocent and im- 
placable evil. 

As he reached the sidewalk he saw 
Troy paying off a cab driver a hundred 
feet away. As the cab pulled away, Troy 
turned and saw him. Troy looked lean 
and pallid, unpressed, unsteady on his 
feet. Mikę wondered what in heli he 
could say to him. Troy whirled and went 
around the corner onto Second Avenue, 
almost running. When Mikę reached the 
corner, he was halfway down the błock. 
Mikę did not follow him. 

Mikę had checked at the big advertis- 
ing agency the same day and found that 
K., S. and R. had been delighted to fire 
Troy Jamison after he had disappeared 
for three days, then come back to the 
office, drunk, barged in on an important 


preser.tation, broken the nose of a junior 
partner, and irreparably alienated the 
important potential client. They had 
given him no time to clean out his desk. 
They had sent his belongings to his hotel 
by messenger. 

Mikę did not find Troy until two days 
after Bonita had closed the house and 
left, after arranging to leave the girls 
in Rochester with her parents while she 
went out to establish residence for the 
Nevada divorce. Troy was in Bellevue, in 
the drunk ward, and it was a week before 
he was well enough to be moved to a 
private institution. 

Mikę visited Troy there many times 
during the three weeks they kept him. 
Though he found it almost impossible to 
establish anything but the most casual 
communication with him, Troy seemed 
glad to accept Mike’s offer to conti nue 
his convalescence in the smali Rodenska 
home on Killian Street. 

The doctor at the rest home said to 
Mikę, “I can’t classify Jamison as an 
alcoholic in the classic sense. This was 
a complete emotional breakdown, Mr. Ro¬ 
denska. If you have liąuor in your house, 
you won’t have to hide it.” 

“Will this happen again?” 

The doctor shrugged. “He pushed him¬ 
self very hard.” 

“Should he stay long with us?” 

“I think he’ll leave when he feels 
ready, Mr. Rodenska.” 

M ikę took him home. Buttons greeted 
him with courtesy but with little 
warmth. Troy’s statement of grat- 
itude and apology for the inconvenience 
was eąually controlled. 

After Troy had moved into the guest 
room, there were a few details to be set- 
tled—a change of mailing address, the 
retrieving of his clothes and personal 
items from the storage warehouse where 
Bonita had put them, the agreement— 
through his lawyer and tax man—to give 
Bonita the house and their savings, plus 
a percentage of his earnings, which 
would stop should she remarry. 

In late June of 1953, Mikę and But¬ 
tons got a letter from Bonita, postmarked 
Colorado Springs. There was a forced 
gaiety about it. At the time she wrote 
the letter, she had been Mrs. Robert 
Parker Linder for four days. She had 
met Bob in Reno—on the same mission. 
She and the girls were settling into his 
ranch, half dudę and half working ranch, 
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twenty miles from the Springs. She had 
acquired a stepson, Jaimie, age sixteen, 
who appeared to adore her. 

“If Troy is still there with you, 
and I hope he isn’t, would you tell 
him this news. He should be pleased 
to be off the alimony hook. If he has 
left and you have his address, please 
write him the news. I would rather 
he heard this from you people. And 
tell him that when he gets back on 
his feet and is able to come out to 
see the girls, which he has the legał 
right to do, to write me so we can 
make arrangements.” 

Mikę and Buttons talked it over, and 
decided the simplest method was to give 
Troy the letter to read. They gave it to 
him at lunch, just as he finished. He 
read it ąuickly, put it down and left 
without a word. He was not back by the 
time they went to bed. He had his own 
key. 

Mikę heard him come in at dawn. He 
put on a robę and went down. Troy was 
sober. And exhausted. 

“I did some walking,” he said. The 
withdrawn look was gone, Mikę noticed. 
There was morę alertness in Troy’s ex- 
pression. 

“Want some coffee?” 

Troy nodded. They went to the kitchen. 
Mikę sensed that Troy would talk. And 
in a little while he did. “I thought we’d 
get back together, somehow. I never had 
a chance to say I was sorry, even. I 
could have written, I guess. I had to get 
used to her being married to somebody 
I never even saw.” 

“It’s rough.” 

“Not as rough as she had it, Mikę. Not 
that rough. I’m leaving . . . probably the 
day after tomorrow. I can’t get back 
into the agency business. I’m cooked. Fm 
a legend now. My father was a builder. 
Fm good with my hands. I’ve got a little 
Capital. I need some new scenery. Mikę. 
A new place. So Fm going to try Flor- 
ida.” 

“You’re ready to do . . . all this?” 
“Thanks to you, Mikę. And Buttons. 
There aren’t enough words to say it. It 
isn’t a total cure. It never can be. I guess 
you know that. But it’s the best I can 
manage.” 

M ikę stirred his coffee. “Can you 
tell me . . . what happened to you, 
Troy? Why it happened? Fm not 
prying. If you don’t want . . .” 

“How do I know what happened?” 
Troy said harshly. “Everything was fine. 
And suddenly I stopped giving a damn. 
Like a motor stopping. I don’t know.” 

“I talked to the Rowley girl.” 

“She told me you did. The last time 
I saw her. Before she disappeared. Until 
she told me, I thought Fd imagined see- 
ing you in front of her place. I was 
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imagining a lot of things. Don’t blame 
her. Fd slipped a long way before I 
found her. She just was handy to help 
me slide the rest of the way.” 

“Strange girl,” Mikę said softly. 

Troy stared into space. “Fve wondered 
what would happen if I ever ran into 
her again. Fd either kill her . . . or it’d 
be the same thing all over again. But 
this next time . . . if there is a next 
time . . . there won’t be so much at stake. 
A man can only lose . . . his work, his 
wife, and his kids one time.” 

“You’ll mend, Troy.” 

ill I? One big chunk of me is 
dead, Mikę. It’s just dead. That 
part won’t mend. Not ever.” 

“All this that happened, Troy. I keep 
wondering about . . . delayed combat 
fatigue.” 

“Now there’s a fancy idea!” 

“Fm serious. Those islands twisted 
you. You changed your goals and values. 
It took you this long to find out that the 
new goals didn’t fit you. When you found 
out, the roof feR in.” 

Troy went to the sink and rinsed his 
cup. “When I get hungry for excuses for 
myself, Rodenska, Fil come to you.” 

“You must be better. You’re nastier.” 

In the months after he left, Troy’s 
dutiful letters told them of his decision 
to try Ravenna, on Florida’s west coast, 
of his purchase of a used trailer to live in, 
his job with Brail Brothers Construction. 
In August of 1954 he started his own 
smali firm, doing foundation work on sub- 
contract. By Christmas he wrote on his 
card that he had gambled on buying 
some land, and was putting up some 
spec houses to sell for ninety-eight hun- 
dred each.' 

In late March of 1955, after writing 
them that he had married Mrs. Mary 
Dow, a widów, he stopped writing. Ele¬ 
gant, formal Christmas cards arrived 
from Troy and Mary Jamison in 1956 
and 1957—but in 1958 Mikę knew about 
Buttons and he sent no cards to anyone. 

Bonita arrived from Colorado two 
weeks before the end, the day after But¬ 
tons was taken back to the hospital for 
the finał time. Bunny took over with a 
compassionate efficiency that madę things 
a little easier than they had been. There 
was time for the two women to be to¬ 
gether, and it seemed to make Buttons 
a little less scared of the blackness she 
could see dead ahead of her—not that 
she had ever let herself whine or whim- 
per. 

So he thought he was braced for it, 
but when it came, he was struck blind, 
sick and dumb—left utterly alone in a 
world of uncaring strangers. Bunny or- 
ganized the routines of death, got him 
and the boys through it somehow. Bunny, 
in her wisdom, saw how painfully arti- 


ficial was Mike’s desire to hołd the fam- 
ily unit together. If the boys had been 
younger, it would have been good for 
them, but at fifteen and seventeen, they 
would be three men in a forlorn house, 
desolately and perpetually aware of the 
empty chair, the empty room, the si- 
lences where her voice had been. And 
money had become—with a miraculous 
irony—no problem. So they got the boys 
into a good school, and Bunny drove up 
with Mikę and the boys to get them set- 
tled. Then she went back to the ranch. 
to Bob and the kids, after making Mikę 
promise that he would close the house 
and go away. 

But after she had gone, he couldn’t 
seem to stir out of his inertia. He lived 
in the emptiness of the house, and did 
not answer the phone or the door, and 
ate poorly and slept heavily and awoke 
exhausted. 

When the letter came from Troy, it 
madę up for the inexplicable silence. 
They had been on a cruise. Their mail 
hadn’t been forwarded. He’d been unable 
to reach Mikę by phone. He insisted 
that Mikę come down and stay indefi- 
nitely as their guest. 

So at last he had closed the house, 
stored the car, flown down and been met 
by Troy, and driven in a long gleaming 
car down through the tropie sunshine of 
St. Petersburg and Bradenton and Sara- 
sota and Ravenna, down to Riley Key, 
to a house so beautiful, a wife so gra- 
cious, that it was difficult to understand 
Troy’s remoteness and flavor of preoc- 
cupation. 

O n that nineteenth day of April, on 
that sleepy Sunday while the resi- 
dents and their guests on the north 
end of Riley Key -used the beach and 
each.other’s houses and cabanas, with a 
customary stop at the Jamisons’, and 
drank, and played bridge and tennis, and 
while they madę their vague arrange¬ 
ments about ending up in one group or 
another at the Key Club, later on, four 
men, thirty-five miles away, in another 
county, were deciding the financial futurę 
of Troy Jamison. 

They had met, by prearrangement, at 
Purdy Elmarr’s ranch, twelve hundred 
acres, part of it bordering the upper 
Myakka River. The old frame ranch 
house was set back from State Road 982, 
at the end of a straight sand road bor- 
dered by squat, elderly oaks. The in- 
frequent tourists see the old house with 
the oak hammock beyond it, and the old 
trucks and implements corroding away 
in the side yard, and the gray soiled- 
looking Brahman cattle feeding in the 
fiat pasture lands between the scrub pine 
lands and the overgrown irrigation 
ditches, and see a certain picturesque- 
ness in a down-at-the heel ranch with 



rickety sheds, sway-backed roofs, weath- 
er-worn paint. They might see Purdy 
Elmarr himself trudging out to his road- 
side mailbox, an old man in dusty " 0 "k 
clothing, with a big, shapeless black felt 
hat, steel-rimmed glasses—and feel that 
pleasant pity which is born of a surę 
knowledge of superiority. Poor old fella. 

They could have no way of knowing 
that Purdy lived exactly the way he 
wanted to live, that no matter how fre- 
quent his visits to his bank in Sarasota, 
wearing his drab city-suit and an old 
cloth cap with a long visor, the executive 
Staff of the bank leaped to attention, 
and became excessively affable—a social 
and professional gesture that never elic- 
ited a shadow of response. 

T hey had no way of knowing that had 
he wished he could have main- 
tained great houses in the world’s 
most fashionable places without putting 
any serious dent in his fortunę. He liked 
living on the ranch. He had a good man¬ 
ager for the ranch who lived in a separate 
house out of sight of the highway. In 
spite of its appearance, the ranch madę 
a comfortable yearly profit. Purdy El¬ 
marr liked anything that returned a 
profit. He’d had a childless marriage 
and had been a widower for over twenty 
years. He had a couple who lived on the 
ranch and took care of him. He had a 
good riding horse and a pack of Blue 
Tick hounds, and two high-stake poker 
evenings a week. He got his turkey and 
quail and deer every year. At sixty-six 
he was in perfect health, and drank one 
fuli tumbler of prime bourbon whisky 
every night of his life. His granddaddy, 
a drover out of Georgia, had homesteaded 
a big chunk of land and bought morę, 
ranch land and gulf land and key land 
and bay frontage. His daddy, with very 
little fuss or notoriety, had acquired a 
lot morę. Purdy had to use the services 
of a sharp firm of attorneys and ac- 
countants. He had control of about twelve 
corporations, but he wasn’t confused. He 
could read a financial statement with the 
same ease—and almost the same degree 
of pleasure—with which most men would 
read a dirty limerick. He drove a six- 
year-old car, listened to a twelve-year-old 
radio, underpaid his help, was generous 
with his friends, knew almost to the 
penny what he was worth at all times, 
and hated to see a month go by without 
adding to it. He was in citrus and celery, 
cattle and securities, motels and ship- 
ping. dredges and draglines, shopping 
centers and auto agencies. But the basis 
of it all was land. He loved land almost 
as much as he loved money. 

The four men sat in comfortable old 
wicker chairs on the wide front porch 
of the ranch house. Purdy Elmarr was 
the eldest. Rob Raines was the youngest, 


twenty-seven, a solidly built young man 
with a smali mustache, who had the man- 
ner of earnest reliability of the ambitious 
young lawyer, tempered in this instance 
by a deference dangerously close to ob- 
sequiousness. He had the wind and 
weather look of the sailing enthusiast, 
and after much thought he had worn a 
necktie, which he now knew was a mis- 
take, but it was too late to take it oif. It 
was his first time at the ranch. He sensed 
that his career was balanced on the 
sultry wedge of this idle afternoon— 
whether he would become in the far 
golden years Judge Raines, a figurę of 
dignity, solemn with wealth—or ole Rob- 
by, that lawyer fella they say had his 
chance and mufled it, back when Purdy 
Elmarr was alive. Rob Raines wondered 
whether he had poured too much or too 
little bourbon into his glass. As the idle 
talk went on, with nobody coming to the 
point, he was getting morę instead of 
less nervous. 

It seemed as though J. C. Arlenton 
would drone on forever. He was Buddha- 
fat, pink-bald, with little short thick 
hands and feet. He wore khaki pants and 
a white shirt and carpet slippers, and he 
had driven out in a Cadillac that was as 
dirty as any car Raines had ever seen. 
Rob knew he had been in the State legis- 
lature one time, a long time ago, and 
sińce then had shoved a couple of gov- 
ernors into office. He had a lot of grove 
land over in Orange County, and he had 
a building supply business of good size, 
and he was known to be in a few things 
with Elmarr, and one of them was the 
regular poker session. 

J. C. Arlenton sat hugging his glass 
with his little thick hands and arguing 
with the fourth man present, Corey Haas, 
about old land deals—who had profited 
and who had lost. Corey Haas had been 
the one who had gotten Rob Raines into 
the group. Corey had lost a land boom 
fortunę so large he had spent the rest 
of his life trying to make it all back. 
Some said he had. He had thrown Rob 
some crumbs of legał business lately. 
And Corey was in with Troy Jamison on 
Horseshoe Pass Estates. 

“You stop chawin’ each other, we can 
get the business done and get back to 
drinkin’,” Purdy Elmarr said quietly. 
“Start by telling me just how you went 
in with that Troy Jamison, Corey.” 

«Tt’s simple. He married Mary Dow. 

I You know I was in a few things 
-1- with Bernard Dow, so when it was 
more’n she and Troy could swing, they 
came to me and I went in for forty-five 
thousand. Just for old times’ sake, you 
might say.” 

Purdy looked amused. “Eight hundred 
acres of prime land right opposite Horse¬ 
shoe Pass, and you got your money in it. 
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and it’s in a big mess. Seems funny, 
Corey.” 

Corey looked sullen. “Jamison, he has 
the say. He’s stubborn. Mary’ll back him 
up with her vote. So I been waiting.” 

“I did me some rough figgerin’,” Purdy 
Elmarr said. “A man could stick two and 
a half million into land purchase and 
engineering there, and sell off two thou- 
sand nice waterfront lots and gross thir- 
teen million five. Wonder why it’s so 

Corey swallowed. “They only got three 
hundred thousand in it, Purd, mostly all 
her money, and he tried to engineer the 
whole thing at once, instead of a little 
at a time, and he ran out of money.” 

“They got morę to put in?” Purdy 
asked. 

“She could maybe liąuidate everything 
and come up with another hundred thou¬ 
sand, maybe.” 

“And how much would it take, mini¬ 
mum, to get Jamison over the hump?” 
J. C. Arlenton asked in a silky way. 

“Oh, maybe three, four hundred thou¬ 
sand,” Corey said. 

“So they came to you for morę?” 
Purdy said. 

“Weil . . . yes, but my cash position 
isn’t too good right now, like I told 
them.” 

Purdy and J. C. started laughing. After 
a moment Corey joined in. Rob Raines 
was confused. There were undercurrents 
he couldn’t understand. 

“Waiting for them to get morę scared, 
then you come' in and take control,” 
Purdy said, “but you had no way of 
knowing I was going to get interested.” 

“Heli, I didn’t even know you were 
going to find out about it!” Corey said, 
and it set them off again. 

“"\T 0W we ’U do it my way,” Purdy 

\\ said. He turned to Rob. “Take 
J. 1 some notes on what we want, son. 
You’ll set it up legał.” 

Rob diligently took notes. He was to 
set up a new Corporation. His heart 
thumped when he heard he was to be 
given a smali stock interest. Corey Haas 
was to sell out his stock interest in 
Horseshoe Pass Estates to the new Cor¬ 
poration, and scare the Jamisons into 
selling out too, before things got much 
worse. After holding the stock over six 
months, the stock in the new Corporation 
would be sold to one of Purdy’s develop- 
ment corporations, at a fat Capital gain 
to each individual shareholder. 

All agreed that it was a good sound 
plan, perfectly legał. “Excepting for one 
thing,” Purdy Elmarr said gently to Rob 
Raines. “You’re getting this special busi¬ 
ness, boy, on account of you’re close to 
them Jamisons and that Debbie Ann girl. 
We got to be surę Jamison don’t get no 
he’p any place to bail himself out. You 


find out what Corey asked you to find 
out for us?” 

“Yes, sir. Debbie Ann won’t help him 
out. All the money her father left her 
is in trust, and she won’t disturb it for 
any land deal. Troy asked her twice and 
she’s told him no, in a strong way. She 
doesn’t think he’s smart enough to bet 
her money on.” 

“Now how about that foreign name 
friend staying there with them? He got 
any money he could put into it?” 

«T is name is Rodenska. Mikę Ro- 

I—I denska. I heard he’s got enough 
A A money, if he wants to go in with 
Mr. Jamison. I don’t know if he’s been 
asked.” 

Purdy gave him a thoughtful stare. 
“I’ve dried up every other place he could 
go to for money except those two. Boy, 
you stay close to that pretty little girl, 
and you talk to that foreign fella every 
chance you get, and you hint to both of 
them how sour that land deal is, hear?” 

“Yes, Mr. Elmarr.” 

“You cali me Purd, boy. Your little 
piece can be worth fifty thousand, and 
you do this right, maybe I can get that 
fifty thousand to work for you on some- 
thing else one of these days.” 

“Mr. . . . uh . . . Purd, is there any 
danger of . . . another syndicate trying 
to move in? Like from Miami?” 

The three men laughed until they were 
breathless. J. C. Arlenton explained, 
“The word has got around not to come 
over here and tangle with Purdy Elmarr, 
boy. They got so messed up with zoning, 
and injunctions against bay fili, and title 
trouble the last few times it was tried, 
they’11 never be back.” 

“I guess we’re all set,” Purdy said 
comfortably. “Anything else?” 

“I was saving one little old thing,” 
J. C. said, lacing his fat little fingers 
across his stornach. “I don’t know if it 
means anything, or if we can make any- 
thing out of it if we have to\ but in a 
roundabout way I heard Jamison’s got 
him a woman hid out at Shelder’s Cot- 
tages on Ravenna Key, there on the bay 
side, just below Whitey’s Fish Camp. 
Also I heard Jamison and Mary aren’t 
getting on so good lately, maybe on ac¬ 
count of that woman, and he’s drinking 
heavy, which could be marriage trouble, 
or business trouble, or both.” 

“You hear something morę, you let us 
know, Rob boy,” Purdy said, getting to 
his feet. “Now ya’ll fix fresh drinks and 
we’11 go out back and look at the litter 
ole Gloria had last week. Eight pups, 
three małe, and not a runt in the crowd! ” 

An hour later, after Rob Raines and 
Corey Haas had left, Purdy and J. C. 
were back sitting on the front potch. 

After a long silence, Purdy spat over 
the railing and said, “That there young 


lawyer boy was right eager, seems to me.” 

“Surę was. I can’t hardly wait until 
this is all sewed up so I can tell folks 
about that boy makin’ big money just for 
hangin’ close to a pretty little chunk like 
that Debbie Ann girl.” 

Purdy said chidingly, “Now you know, 
J. C., if you go telling that on him, 
people’ll be laughing and pointing him 
out for the rest of his life around here. 
He’ll just get no place at all, and that 
boy is anxious to get real big around 
here.” 

“I won’t be able to keep from telling 
it.” 

Purdy spat again. “I know you won’t, 
J. C. You’re like a gossipy old lady, 
you know? Except when it could hurt 
you in the pocketbook. Anyhow, no man 
worth a damn would do what we’re ask- 
ing him to do. So it doesn’t matter at all. 
It just doesn’t matter at all.” 

The Key Club was a rambling old 
roomy frame building at the south end 
of Riley Key. There were beach cabanas 
on the Gulf side and a sizable boat basin 
on the bay side. It was fashionable, ex- 
pensive, and exclusive. Sunday nights 
were known as Family Night. 

On the occasion of Mike’s first visit, 
the place was bursting with noise, con- 
fusion, sun-baked people and their chil- 
dren. After tussling for a drink he es- 
caped the turmoil of the three-deep bar 
by edging his way to a doorway and 
going out onto a broad, deserted porch, 
into the relative quiet of the night. 

He was looking through a window, 
watching the people in the bar, when a 
voice directly behind him, cheery and 
mocking, said, “Here he is!” Mikę turned 
to face Debbie Ann, accompanied by a 
particularly handsome brunette with 
bangs and furry black brows, a look of 
insolence, and a broad mouth. “Watch¬ 
ing our snake pit?” Debbie Ann asked. 

“Busy as a horse room in there,” he 
replied. 

Both girls were in tailored slacks and 
seagoing blouses. They were the same 
height, both carrying drinks, both a little 
tight, but under control. 

“Shirley, this is Mikę Rodenska, our 
house guest. Mikę, Shirley McGuire. 
Mikę and I ... I was about to say we’re 
roommates, but that doesn’t sound right. 
Wingmates. We’re both in the guest wing. 
We share a bath. That makes us in- 
timate, doesn’t it?” 

you leave it like a swamp. It’s like 

Y living in a sorority. Perfume, 

A steam, hair in the sink. Soap.” 

“So I’m clean, but I’m not neat. I told 
you, Shirley. This may be an honest 

“Nice to know there is such a thing,” the 
McGuire girl said, smiling. She was al- 
most a baritone. The contrast with Debbie 


Ann’s little-teeny-girl voice was startling. 

Rob Raines suddenly appeared out of 
the darkness. “I’ve been looking all over 
for you, Debbie Ann. Good evening, Mr. 
Rodenska.” 

“Hello, lover,” Debbie Ann said acidly. 
“Shirley, I’m not particularly interested 
in having you meet Rob Raines, but I 
guess it can’t be helped. Shirley Mc- 
Guire. Now why don’t you go swimming 
or something, Robert? Go tweak girls.” 

Raines looked nobly pained. “Please, 
Debbie Ann. I’d like to talk to you a 
minutę.” 

Debbie Ann turned to Shirley. “I’ll 
have to humor him, dearie. Take Mikę 
to the Devans’ cabana. Fil join you 
there.” 

Mikę left the porch with Shirley Mc- 
Guire. As they walked toward the Gulf 
he said, “What’s this cabana deal?” 

“Sort of a cocktail party. Fm staying 
with the Tennysons. She’s my aunt. So 
I got drug to the Devans’ party. You 
know the Devans or the Tennysons?” 

“Fm new here.” 

“So am I, Mikę. And Fm tired of mak- 
ing conversation with elderly strangers. 
So let’s just walk on the beach. Okay?” 

He agreed. He was a little wary of 
her. When they reached the packed sand 
left moist by the outgoing tide, she took 
off her shoes and carried them. In a very 
short time his wariness faded. Her exotic 
appearance had misled him. She had a 
casual, friendly wąrmth about her, an 
unexpected wholesomeness. 

T hey found a sea wali where they 
could sit and look at the Gulf. He 
learned that she was two years older 
than Debbie Ann, that she had been mar- 
ried five years and was in Florida getting 
a divorce. Her three-year-old son was stay¬ 
ing with her mother in Richmond. She 
had been in Florida eleven days and had 
met Debbie Ann—through the Tennysons 
—ten days ago. 

“I guess Fm sort of a project for Deb¬ 
bie Ann. She knows the ropes on this 
divorce thing. I guess it’s the same with 
everybody. A . . . kind of odd, lonely, 
reckless feeling.” 

“No rules to follow?” 

“Exactly, Mikę! But I do have rules. 
My own, that I set for myself. Fm pretty 
tough. I didn’t used to be. I won’t go 
into nasty details, but if I didn’t have 
the world’s ‘worst marriage, it came aw- 
fully close. So you toughen up, or resign 
from the human race. I have my own 
standards. I guess it’s the difference in 
standards that’s the big difference be- 
tween ... I shouldn’t say this.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“You’re too dam easy to talk to. Do 
you know that? I shouldn’t say that . . . 
old-fashioned rules are the big difference 
between me and Debbie Ann. There’s 


something . . . pathetic and defiant about 
her. As if she’s looking for something 
and doesn’t even admit she’s lacking any- 
thing.” 

“That makes her . . . dangerous.” 

“Of course it does. We ought to get 
back, shouldn’t we?” 

They walked back slowly, talking of 
other things. As they neared the club, 
Shirley stopped and looked at him with 
a nice smile and said, “Mikę, this has 
been good. Thanks. You listen well, even 
to a bunch of duli problems.” 

“Fil tell you all minę sometime.” 
“That’s a datę. Mikę . . . this is nonę 
of my business, but don’t give Debbie 
Ann any kind of a chance to . . . get 
into mischief with you.” 

I n the club. Mikę located Mary. Troy 
was overdue. Mary had a table for 
six reserved. They ate with a pleas- 
ant couple named Murner. Troy’s empty 
chair madę the excellent meal a slightly 
strained occasion. Debbie Ann filled the 
silences with brittle chatter. Rob Raines 
came over and joined them as they were 
having coffee. When they all got up from 
the table, Rob Raines steered Mikę out 
onto the big porch. 

“Sorry to bother you like this, Mikę, 
but I know you’re Troy’s best friend. 
And you and Mary seem to be fond of 
each other.” 

“So?” 

“Mary is a wonderful woman. Very 
loyal.” 

“What are you getting at?” 

“It would be pride that would keep 
Troy from telling you this. And Mary’s 
too loyal to tell you. But Troy is in 
trouble, Mikę. Serious financial trouble.” 
“With that real estate thing?” 

“He went into it without enough study, 
and without enough money. He wouldn’t 
listen to the people who know the local 
picture. He did well enough as a smali 
builder. This is just too big for him, 
actually. Unless something changes, he’s 
going to lose the whole thing . . . and 
Mary’s money right along with it. It’s a 
damn shame.” 

“Have you told him this?” 

“I’ve tried to, Mikę. But he’s a stub- 
born man.” 

“What do you think I can do?” 

“I don’t really know. I thought you 
should know about it, though. Troy has 
been trying desperately to linę up ad- 
ditional financing. He’s even tried to get 
hołd of Debbie Ann’s money. But she’s 
scared of that project. Rightly. Troy has 
the idea a few morę hundred thousand 
dollars will get it over the hump!” 
“That much!” 

“It will take much morę than that, 
Mikę. He could throw two or three hun¬ 
dred thousand morę in the pot right now 
and all it would do would be delay the 


inevitable. And whoever goes in with him 
will take a fat loss. But I don’t think he’s 
going to find anybody.” 

“What can he do?” 

“I don’t know. It’s possible that if he 
was willing to give the whole thing up, 
he might come out of it with a loss, a 
substantial one but not a crippling one. 
I’ve thought that, as a good friend of his. 
you might find a chance to talk sense to 
him. Has he talked to you about invest- 
ing in it?” 

“No.” 

“He might, Mikę. And heTl talk about 
the tremendous potential. If and when he 
does, you might say that you’d like to 
look into it. You get in touch with me 
and Fil introduce you to a man named 
Corey Haas. He’s put money into it, 
mostly because he was a close friend of 
Mary’s father. The loss won’t hurt Corey. 
But he can give you the true picture of 
how deep Troy has gone. Then that will 
give you something to go back to Troy 
with—ąuestions to ask that he can’t an- 
swer. And if you wake him up, you may 
be doing him and Mary a great favor. 
Fd hate to see them lose everything.” 

“Couldn’t he complete one smali sec- 
ticin at a time?” 

“It’s too late for that. I thought you 
should know the picture, Mikę. He’s 
licked and he doesn’t want to admit it to 
himself. I suppose there’s an emotional 
angle.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Nearly all of it is Mary’s money. He 
could have plunged into this thing to 
make so much morę that he wouldn’t have 
any . . . feeling of dependence. And that 
could be why he can’t look at it ration- 
ally. And why he’s . . . perhaps drinking 
a little heavier thari he should.” 

Mikę looked at Robert Raines, at this 
sincere, competent, cordial, helpful, cour- 
teous young man—blocky, brush-cut, and 
photogenically weathered—who lounged 
in the rectangle of light that came from 
the nearby window, one haunch on the 
cypress railing, raw silk jacket sitting 
neatly on husky shoulders. 

«/^ome down for a rest, Mikę boy,” 
I Mikę said wearily. “Just slop 
around in the sun.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“You are talking to me, of course, 
because I am gentle and honest and 
strong, and very attractiye to young 
women. They are dazzled by the gleam 
of my very high forehead. It goes way 
back. And my athletic structure—just 
like Alfred Hitchcock’s. Fm a father im¬ 
age.” 

“What?” Raines said blankly. 

“Fm touched the way people up and 
tell me things.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Robert, one chugs along through life 
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and maybe picks up one or two survival 
ideas here and there. I’ve got one. They 
come at you from all directions, and 
there’s no wali to put your back against. 
There is a footnote to this one, at the 
bottom of the page, in six-point Caslon, 
saying everybody keeps his powder dry.” 

“Mr. Rodenska, you sound as if you 
think I was trying to work . . . some 
kind of an angle. I’ve told you all this ... 
I’ve been frank with you because . . 

“I’m easy to talk to.” 

“Because Troy is in a jam and . . 

“You’d hate to see me lose my money 
because I’m such a nice guy. Nai've, but 
nice. Thanks, Rob. Thanks a lot.” 

“Are you a little tight, Mikę?” 

“Fm just down here for a rest.” 

Rob stood up. He looked uncertain. 
“Weil ... I better see if I can find 
Debbie Ann.” 

“You’re a lawy er. La wy er s have to 
maneuver people. Fil give you a message. 
When anybody looks directly at me, right 
into my eyes, which isn’t normal, and 
doesn’t do any fidgeting, which again 
isn’t normal, and drops their voice level 
about a half octave and gets real gram- 
matical, I just lie back and wait foi 
them to bring out the three walnut shells 
and the rubber pea.” 

“Mr. Rodenska, you don’t . . .” 

“You go find Debbie Ann, and when 
you get a chance, you play poker. Play 
every night. Better stick to smali stakes 
at first. They ought tó teach it in every 
law school. You had a deuce down and 
an ace up, and you were convincing me 
you had aces back to back. Go find your 
girl.” 

Raines hesitated, and then left ąuickly. 
He looked back once. His leaving had 
the flavor of flight. Mikę spat the tip of 
a cigar over the railing and lighted up. 

When Mary appeared below him and 
looked up at the porch and said, “Is that 
you, Mikę?” he had to wait two long 
seconds before he could trust his voice 
and answer her. 

S he came up the steps and said, her 
voice too casual, “I found out Troy 
was on Tim Gosnell’s boat for a long 
time. Tim says he was a little swacked 
when he left, so maybe he got home 
somehow. We might as well leave, if 
you’re ready.” 

“Fm ready, How about your daugh- 
ter?” 

“She just left with Rob. There’s some 
sort of party down in Gulfway.” 

She gave him the spare set of car keys 
she carried, and he drove the Chrysler 
north up through the night silence of the 
key, beside the sighing Gulf. She asked 
him into the main house for a nightcap, 
and he was about to refuse her when he 
sensed the appeal in her voice. 

They sat out on the screened patio 


with the drinks. Stars were reflected in 
the black surface of the swimming pool. 
They talked, too idly, about the club and 
the evening and the people. He told her 
about meeting Shirley McGuire. 

Finally she asked, with a little morę 
tension in her casual tonę, “What was it 
Rob wanted to talk to you about so 
privately?” 

Mikę crossed his fingers in the dark- 
ness. “If Fm going to get into any kind 
of business down here, he wants to 
represent me.” 

<< h. I guess he’s reliable. He seems 

I I interested in Debbie Ann, right 

Vy now, but there’s a heaviness 
about him. No light touch. I can’t feel 
he’s right for her.” 

“He seems like a very serious young 

m “Mike?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“I asked you in because I thought I 
. . . wanted to talk to you. Ask your ad- 
vice, I guess. But I don’t. Not yet. Do 
you understand?” 

“Of course. Fil be right here. Any 
time.” 

“It’s up to me to get myself straight- 
ened out. I shouldn’t make it your prob¬ 
lem.” 

“Fm a friend, Mary. Yours and Troy’s. 
When you talk, Fil listen. Okay?” 

“Okay, Mikę.” 

They said good night. He went back 
to the guest wing. The night was very 
still. Jasmine hung heavy on the air, al- 
most too rich. He was still awake when 
he heard a car drive in and stop. Debbie 
Ann came in and he heard her stirring 
around in her room. A little later he 
heard the sound of the shower running, 
and her thin, tuneless humming. 

He built himself a few pink, soapy, 
explicit visions of her, then called him¬ 
self an evil old man, erased the mental 
images, turned over heavily and slipped 
into sleep while the shower still ran. . . . 

By eleven o’clock on Monday morning, 
Mikę had been on the beach well over an 
hour. This day would complete one fuli 
week in Florida. Sun glared red through 
his eyelids. Sweat ran off him. When the 
heat became unendurable, he could go 
into the water again. The sun baked his 
brain into a dazed somnolence. It was 
the ultimate simplicity. 

“Good morning, possibly,” Troy said. 

Mikę sat up with an effort as Troy 
settled himself on the big beach blanket. 
Troy wore faded blue swim trunks and 
dark glasses. His hands trembled as he 
lighted a cigarette. There was a yellow- 
green tinge to his deep tan. There was a 
remaining hint of heavy-boned power 
about his frame, but the muscles were 
ropey and slack, the belly soft. 

“No diligence today? No office hours?” 


“Marvin, all by himself, can handle the 
thousands who’ll show up demanding wa- 
terfront lots, waving their money. I must 
have had a very good time. Mary couldn’t 
be morę remote this morning.” 

“Let’s say it was your absence madę 
you conspicuous.” 

“I passed out on somebody’s boat and 
came wobbling home at dawn. I walked 
all the way up the beach.” 

“Troy, Fm sorry I tried to give you a 
rough time yesterday.” 

“Maybe I needed it.” 

And in those few moments the old 
relationship was miraculously reestab- 
lished, Mikę knew. No morę withdrawal. 
No remoteness. He sensed that Troy was 
ready to talk. 

And after a little while, staring out 
toward the Gulf, he did talk, ąuietly, 
dispassionately. 

He talked first about Horseshoe Pass 
Estates, as if it were a disaster happen¬ 
ing to someone else. Except for a very 
smali amount of cash, for living expenses, 
and the cabin cruiser and the cars, and 
the eąuity in the house, they had put 
everything into the project. He had got- 
ten into a jam because he had been too 
optimistic. It would take an additional 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars to bail it out, and there was no 
place to go for that kind of money. Too 
bad, but that was the way it was. A man 
named Corey Haas was in with them. It 
had been a mistake to take him in. It 
seemed obvious that Corey wanted to 
freeze them out and steal the whole thing. 

H e said, softly, “You see, I don’t give 
a damn, Mikę. It’s just like New 
York all over again. I can make a 
race of it, all the way to the clubhouse 
turn.” 

“Self-pity?” 

“Self-analysis, Mikę.” He looked down, 
dug his fingers into the sand. “Like New 
York in another way too, Mikę. This will 
charm you, pal. Jerranna Rowley is in 
town.” 

Mikę felt the napę of his neck turn 
chilly. “Are you kidding?” 

“Four months ago she was in a den- 
tist’s office out west someplace and 
looked at a builder’s magazine a year old 
and saw a little article about me. It’s one 
of those things that happen. She got here 
in February, with a friend named Birdy, 
a cousin or something, and holed up at 
the Shelder Cottages on Ravenna Key 
and phoned me at the office. So . . . I 
went out there. And I’ve been seeing her. 
They keep . . . borrowing money. They’re 
into me for six or seven hundred. That’s 
all.” 

He took off his glasses, pinched the 
bridge of his nose, his eyes sąueezed 
shut. “It started to go bad when she 
showed up, Mikę. So here we are again. 
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The same routine. The bottle and the 
babę.” 

“How about Mary?” 

“I suppose she’ll get the same sweet 
deal Bunny got. Only Mary loses money 
too.” 

“For God’s sake, Troy!” 

“Do you think I’m enjoying this? I 
. . . wasn’t put together right, Mikę. A 
sloppy assembly job. They left something 
out.” 

“Stay away from her! Can’t you do 
that much?” 

“I’ve tried.” 

“You told me once upon a time that 
if you ever saw that woman again, you’d 
kill her.” 

“I tried that too, Mikę. But she 
laughed. She didn’t give a damn either.” 

“How much does Mary know?” 

“Nothing specific. But she’s got a lot 
of suspicions.” 

“Now I should be inspirational? Tell 
you to buck up, stiff upper lip, be a 
man?” 

Troy stood up and looked down at him. 
“I am a man, Mikę. In a very limited 
sense.” The smile under the blind look 
of the dark glasses was a terrible thing 
to see. “And the limited man needs a 
drink.” 

Shelder’s Cottages were in a smali, ram- 
shackle business area on the bay of 
Ravenna Key, halfway down the length 
of the key. There were twenty ugly, box- 
like cottages, arranged in two rows of 
ten, with just enough space between the 
cottages in each row so that a car could 
be parked between them. 

It was three o’clock on Monday after- 
noon when Mikę Rodenska, after knock- 
ing vainly on a screen door under a sign 
that said Office, walked, sąuinting 
through the glare of the sun on the 
white bleach of bay shell, until he found 
a corded old man sitting on a porch oil- 
ing a fishing reel, who told him that the 
Rowley woman would either be in five, 
or just down the road at Red’s Bar. 

M ikę walked through the heat of the 
afternoon, through the insect lit- 
any of siesta, to cottage five. A 
five- or six-year-old Mercury was parked 
beside the cottage. It had been chopped 
to sit Iow on the rear wheels, snout in 
the air. The windshield was cracked, the 
body rusted. Once upon a time it had 
apparently been given a two-tone treat- 
ment with cream and green house paint. 
It had a look of long roaring distances, 
of hundreds of thousands of dusty miles 
of going nowhere special, very fast. 

He banged on the screen door of the 
smali porch. The inner door was open. 
He could see into the cottage where an 
angle of sun struck a frayed grass rug, 
a soiled pink wadded towel, a Coke bot¬ 
tle on its side near the towel. He banged 


again. The place had the flavor of empti- 
ness. He walked over and looked at the 
car. Torn upholstery. A plastic doli in a 
grass skirt hanging from a sun visor. 
Oklahoma plates. Bald tires. Comic books 
in the back seat. 

He had a sudden odd feeling about the 
car. A presentiment of disaster. 

H e walked back to his car, and saw 
that Red’s Bar was so close 
there was no point in driving. 

He pushed the door of the bar open 
and walked into a dark and noisy place. 

As his eyes adjusted and his ears 
sorted and identified the sounds, he real- 
ized that there were only four other peo- 
ple in the place. There was a scrawny 
man behind the bar with a rusty brush- 
cut and a white, eroded face talking to a 
brutish-looking young man in a white tee 
shirt and khaki shorts who sat on a bar 
stool. They both turned to look idly at 
Mikę. The young man had an inch of 
forehead under a towering pompadour of 
glossy, wavy blond hair, singli, deep-set 
simian eyes, a tender little rosebud 
mouth, and a jaw that bulged with bonę 
and gristle. On his left biceps, across 
the cantaloupe bulge of his flexed arm, 
was the intricate tattoo of a pink rosę 
in fuli bloom. 

Jerranna Rowley was at the bowling 
machinę, competing with a big, fleshy 
man in gas station khaki. Mikę moved 
onto the stool nearest the door, ordered 
a draught beer, left the change from his 
dollar on the bar top. Red moved back 
to continue his idle conversation with the 
wavy blond. Mikę half turned to watch 
Jerranna. He saw her bend, and aim, and 
concentrate and roli a strike and give a 
snort of triumph. 

When she turned and looked toward 
the television, awaiting her turn, he saw 
her face clearly. What was she now? 
Twenty-five? So little change. The same 
round face and oddly smali head, and 
welter of mussed tan hair, and the pale 
gray eyes that bulged a little, the fatty 
contours of the mouth framing the large, 
ridged, yellow-white teeth, the long neck 
and the narrow shoulders. She wore knee- 
length tight red pants, a jersey tee shirt 
of narrow red and white horizontal 
stripes, with the red of the shirt the 
wrong red to wear with the red of the 
pants. She wore dusty black ballet slip- 
pers, and her bare ankles looked soiled. 

He noted the changes, one minor, one 
major. The minor change was a puffiness 
around her eyes. The major change was 
in her figurę. She had that same scrawni- 
ness, the loose, indolent, shambling, some- 
how arrogant way of handling herself. 
Her breasts, smali, high, sharp, imma- 
ture, widely separated, obviously uncon- 
fined under the jersey shirt, were un- 
changed. The change had occurred from 


lean waist to knee, and was accentuated 
by the red pants. There, she had become 
heavy, rounded, bulging, meaty—a gross 
and almost obscene flowering. It was a 
startling contrast to the rest of her, as 
though she were the victim of a casual 
assembly of the major portions of two 
different women. 

The gamę ended. She thrust out a nar¬ 
row palm and he heard her crow, “Pay 
me, boy!” The voice was rawer, huskier, 
morę ribald. The man paid her. She 
turned, grinning. Halfway to the bar she 
looked at Mikę. And stopped abruptly. 
Lost the grin. Looked puzzled. Nodded 
to herself and found a grin of slightly 
different shape, morę mocking, and came 
directly toward him. 

He got up from the stool. “Always 
manners,” she said. “I remember that. I 
know it’s Mikę. but the rest of it is gone.” 

“Rodenska,” he said, and briefly 
clasped the skinny chill of her outthrust 
hand, noticing the fading saffron hues of 
a great bruise that reached from the edge 
of her sleeve to her elbow. 

“I thought about you a lot. You were 
so cute that time. Honest to God, you 
were so cute, Mikę.” 

“I was a doli.” 

The beefy man had gotten off his stool. 
He came over to them, thumbs in his 
belt, his face dangerous in its utter still- 
ness. 

“What makes?” he asked, his voice 
high and thin, unsuitable for him. 

“An old friend, Birdy. Birdy, this is 
Mikę.” 

“Haya,” Birdy said. Muscles bunched 
the arm as he put his hand out. Mikę 
braced himself for a childish display of 
strength that might be highly painful. 
But the hand in his was warm, dry, soft, 
so utterly boneless and flaccid it was like 
grasping a glove filled with fine loose 
sand. 

“Where’d you know him?” Birdy 
asked. 

“It was when I was in New York the 
first time, a long time ago. Five years, 
maybe. He was buddy with Jamison. Like 
I told you he told me an old friend was 
coming down but that was all he said 
and I didn’t know it was Mikę.” 

“How about that!” Birdy said. 

«Tt’s like they say, a smali world,” 

I Jerranna said. They both smiled 

JL at him. Though the mouths and 
faces were in no way alike, there was 
chilling similarity in the smiles. They 
looked at him with a kind of joyous 
malevolence, an innocent evil, like two 
smali savage boys—one holding the cat 
and the other holding the kerosene. 

“You just happened to drop in here?” 
Birdy said wonderingly. 

“Not exactly.” 

Birdy studied him. “Oh.” He turned to 
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Jerranna. “Find out the pitch,” he said, 
and went slowly back to his stool. 

“Two brews here, Red,” Jerranna 
called and got onto the stool beside 
Mike’s. 

She turned on the stool and forked 
her hair back with spread fingers and 
beamed at Mikę. “It’s good to see you, 
cutie.” 

She gulped the beer with automatic 
greed, her long thin throat working. The 
years had coarsened her. He had de- 
tected a certain sensitivity, a capacity 
for imagination, in the girl in New York. 
But the years and the roads, the bars 
and the cars and the bottles—they all 
have flinty edges, and they are the cruel 
upholstery in the dark tunnel down which 
the soul rolls and tumbles until no morę 
abrasion is possible, until the ultimate 
hardness is achieved. 

But the tug of evil was, if anything, 
stronger than before. 

“Who is Birdy?” he asked. 

“£"N ort of a kissin’ cousin. We teamed 

W up long ago. Over a year. We been 

k_y all over heli and gone. When 
there’s a couple you get in less jams. 
And it’s easier to make out. What’s on 
your mind, Mikę? You trying to be a 
blocking back for Jamison again?” 

“I guess so.” 

“He says he got in real bad shape 
after I took off. Drunk himself into a 
crazy house.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But he’s doing okay again, isn’t he?” 

“Do you care?” 

“Surę I care! He’s not a bad guy. But 
like I told you before, anything he does 
to himself isn’t my fault. If a guy goes 
overboard, he goes overboard.” 

“Surę, Jerranna. Surę. And you came 
down here by accident and phoned him 
by accident.” 

She frowned. “Weil ... I didn’t es- 
pecially want to. But we weren’t making 
out so good and I saw that thing about 
him and tore it out of the magazine and 
showed it to Birdy and told him about 
in New York and all. You know, you get 
older, you think of angles. And you know 
. . . if you’ve had a guy on the ropes 
one time you want to find out if you still 
got that old black magie.” 

“You found out you’ve got it.” 

“Surę thing. He came over to the cot- 
tage and I sent Birdy away, and for 
about fifteen minutes I thought I’d had 
it. Troy spent fifteen minutes marching 
back and forth, calling me everything in 
the book, yelling at me, acting like he 
was working up to beating me up. Those 
old jokers that live there must’ve got a 
real earful that night. The next thing 
I know he’s hanging onto me and bawl- 
ing into my neck and telling me how 
much he missed me.” 


“So what is this shakedown angle?” 

She stared at him. “Would you kindly 
explain that, please?” 

“Shakedown. How do you explain it? 
Money. He’s given you money. There 
must be a reason. To keep you from 
going to his wife?” 

She gave him a look of complete dis- 
gust, followed by a short explosive laugh. 
“Shakedown! I tell him we’re running 
broke so we got to go over to the east 
coast and get jobs, so he gives me a 
hundred or one and a half and we stay.” 

“It’s a living.” 

“Mikę, don’t get it in your head we’ll 
stay in this stinking place the rest of my 
stinking life. One day, maybe soon, it’ll 
be me or Birdy getting up and looking 
around and saying, ‘Let’s roli it.’ ” 

“Suppose I could dig up a thousand 
doli ars, Jerranna? That would take you 
two a long way.” 

“Why would you do that? You Jami- 
son’s brother?” 

“Would you take it and go?” 

“What if we were about to go any- 
way?” 

“Then I madę a thousand-dollar mis- 
take.” 

“You wouldn’t have it on you.” 

“Not exactly.” 

She studied him, chin on her fist. “We 
should trade that bucket. It’s got a high 
speed shimmy. Drives Birdy nuts. I’m in- 
terested, Mikę. But Birdy, he gets funny 
sometimes about the money thing. If he 
gets the idea anybody is trying to buy 
him, he flips. So let me put it up to him 
easy. He’s got a lot of pride. You know. 
And I can let you know. You got a 
phone?” 

“I better stop by.” 

ur-j-^his is Monday. Come Thursday 
I with the money. Bring it in tens 

A and twenties, Mikę, on account of 
it’s hard for us to change bigger money. 
They always want to know where we got 
it. HI be honest, Mikę. If it isn’t going 
to work, I won’t take it. You going some- 
place? Aren’t you even going to finish 
the brew? I can if you can’t. See you 
Thursday, anyhow, hey?” 

The door swung shut behind him. He 
took a deep breath and said a filthy word 
and walked slowly to the station wagon. 

He drove into Ravenna, wired his bank 
for money, and got back to the Jamison 
house at dusk. Debbie Ann and Shirley 
McGuire were walking slowly from the 
beach toward the house, laden with gear, 
gleaming with sun oil. 

He met them after he had parked the 
car and gotten out. 

“You both look sweet, fresh, pretty, 
and decent. It’s a sort of contrast I won’t 
explain at the moment.” 

“Have you been out in the sun all day 
without a hat?” Shirley asked. 


“Oh, this is just senility in action. It’s 
a kick I’m on.” 

“Go sit by the pool, Ancient One,” 
Debbie Ann said, “and pretty soon we’ll 
be slave maidens and bring you some- 
thing tali, cool, and delicious.” 

He had noticed the other cars were 
gone. “Where is everybody?” 

“Troy is probably working. Mother. 
borrowed my little bug to go to some 
kind of committee meeting. Durelda went 
home early with a toothache. We’re on 
our own, buddy.” 

B ut Mary returned before the girls 
finished changing. They all had 
a drink as dusk turned to night. 
Shirley agreed to stay for dinner if she 
could help. She phoned her aunt and 
explained. Her cali to her aunt empha- 
sized in everyone’s mind that Troy hadn’t 
arrived and hadn’t phoned, but no one 
spoke of it. They delayed dinner and 
finally ate, and after the women had 
cleaned up, they played bridge. 

Shirley was Mike’s partner. The talk 
was aimless, a bright and meaningless 
thread woven through the dark fabric of 
tensions. There was the clack and whis- 
per of the cards, the bright cones of 
light, the idiot faces of kings and ąueens, 
the perfume of the women and the gleam 
of their hair—their light voices and the 
smali formalities of they smiles. 

I am alone, he cried, crouching and 
howling back in the desolated ballroom 
of his mind, his anguish echoing amid 
the bedraggled crepe paper and soggy 
balloons of the party that was forever 
ended. So damned awful alone. No kiss 
for the bruise. No apron to hide in. 
“Mikę?” 

Shirley was looking across at him 
oddly. 

“Oh! Where were we?” 

“I dealt. Two passes to you.” 

He played the hand. Mary’s lead could 
have defeated the contract, but she madę 
the wrong choice. 

“I’ve had enough,” Mary said. “How 
about you people?” 

“Goiły, it’s nearly midnight,” Shirley 
said. “I didn’t realize.” 

“Nightcap before I drive you home?” 
Debbie Ann asked. 

“No thanks, honey.” 

After they left, Mary went to the edge 
of the living room and stood looking out 
at the piitio. There was a rigidity in her 
stance. She stood with her head slightly 
tilted, as though she were listening to 
something very faint and far away. 

His empathy for the little signs of 
agony madę him feel ham-handed, duli, 
awkward. “Mary?” 

She turned slowly, rubbed the back of 
her hand against dampness under her 
eyes, smiled in a crooked way and said, 
“Stupid, I guess.” 
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“Is it?” he said ąuietly, watching her. 

“It’s . . . wondering what I’m doing 
wrońg. Not knowing the right way to 
handle it.” 

“Believe me, you’re not doing any- 
thing wrong.” 

“Fve tried so many things, some of 
them must be wrong. Scenes. He walks 
out. Indifference. He doesn’t seem to care. 
Where did he go, Mikę? Oh, I don’t 
mean now, tonight. He went away some- 
where, inside himself. I love him. I can’t 
find him. It’s so damn difficult trying to 
be an adult. When he . . . shames me.” 

“It’s a kind of sickness, maybe.” 

“He’s never told me very much about 
. . . what happened to him in New York, 
before he came down here. It was pretty 
bad, wasn’t it?” 

“Pretty bad.” 

“Mikę . . . if I knew all about it . . . 
if you could tell me, if it wouldn’t be a 
kind of disloyalty for you to tell me . . . 
it might help me understand. We used to 
have such . . . fun.” 

He sat down with her, sat close beside 
her on the couch, and he told her. He 
stopped for a little while when they 
heard Debbie Ann drive in, but she went 
to her room without coming in. It was a 
long story, not pretty, and he tried to 
make it as factual as the ten thousand 
news stories he had written. 

“And this,” she said in a smali dreary 
voice, “is the very same woman.” 

“Not a fatal fascination—not in the 
normal sense of the word, Mary. I can’t 
explain it completely. But somewhere in¬ 
side him, he hates himself. There’s a 
guilt there. Big guilt. I think he’s a 
good man-. She’s maybe ... a symbol of 
punishment. Retribution for guilt. Both 
you and Bunny fell in love with . . . the 
goodness in the guy. But there’s this 
sickness that makes him want to destroy 
himself.” 

“I won’t let him! Why should he de- 
spise himself anyway?” 

“I don’t know. They couldn’t get any- 
thing out of him when they tried psy¬ 
chiatrie treatment.” 

S he looked intently at him, her head 
tilted. “But you have a hunch, don’t 
you?” 

“It’s a little bit theatrical, Mary. May¬ 
be it isn’t true.” 

“Tell me, Mikę.” 

So he told her, and it seemed strange 
to be talking of such a faraway long- 
gone war in the night fragrance of a 
Florida patio. He told her about a sen- 
sitive, creative kid who tried desperately 
to become a professional killer, and madę 
the grade. It never left any mark on the 
louts. But it was heli on the sensitive 
ones. They had too much imagination. 
So they usually broke. He told this sec- 
ond wife of the ways her husband had, 
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in the unavoidable stupidity of all wars, 
lost many of his own good people. And 
how, in professional excellence, he had 
trapped and slain large numbers of peo¬ 
ple on the other side who, from any 
merciful viewpoint, were as good as his 
own people. Troy had not broken then— 
not until a long time afterward. The 
flaw was still there, pried open by for- 
gotten Steel, and he could break again. 

“What can we do, Mikę? Should I see 
that woman?” 

“Why? No point in that. Maybe they’11 
leave Thursday, when I give her the 
money.” 

“But that’s only part of it. Could we 
get him to a doctor?” 

“All we can do is try. In the mean- 
time . . . maybe all the money goes.” 

«|TT^hat scares me, but not much. 

I What’s happening to him is the im- 

-1- portant thing. We can live on what 
he was making before, as a smali builder. 
Debbie Ann has her own money. It would 
just be the two of us.” 

“I want to look into that land deal 
some morę. There’s something funny 
about it.” 

“Mikę, Mikę. You’re here for a rest. 
And we all lean on you.” 

“Will you do something to help? You 
won’t like it.” 

“Anything, Mikę, if you think it will 
help.” 

So he told her to go away for a while, 
to leave Troy one less target for his 
compulsion to destroy. She argued 
against it, and at last agreed. Debbie 
Ann could drive her up to Sarasota, so 
that Mikę could have the use of the 
station wagon. 

They said good night then, and after 
he was in bed he felt annoyed with him¬ 
self. Kindly old Dr. Fixit, self-appointed, 
meddling in people’s lives. 

He wanted, dolefully, desperately, to 
be back in the house in West Hudson. 
When you were in one room, it was as 
if she were in the next room. The little 
sounds of housekeeping. That wild little 
yelp of exasperation when she broke 
something or burned something—a sound 
that was almost, but not quite, a dirty 
word. The quick fragrance. The things 
around her that she touched and loved. 

So lie in this strange bed and go over 
all the times you were cross and cruel, 
the times you madę her ery, and all the 
gestures of affection you never madę, the 
presents you never bought her, the days 
that had gone by without an avowal of 
love. 

But there had been that one thing de- 
nied to so many others, the chance to say 
goodbye. “It’s like I’m running out on 
you,” she had said. “No time to pack. No 
time to sort things. No chance to clean 
the closets. You’11 have to love your 


grandchildren enough for both of us.” 

He lay in the three o’clock darkness. A 
car went down the key. A night heron 
flapped by, hooting with maniacal de- 
rision. Tears, heavy as oil, ran out of his 
eyes. His hands were fists. His throat felt 
rusty. He heard an airliner. 

He slept late on Tuesday. When he got 
up, the Chrysler was back and the 
Porsche was gone. Durelda gave him 
breakfast on the patio. She said her tooth 
was better. She said the mister was sleep¬ 
ing and the missus had gone away for a 
little trip. 

After breakfast he drove into Ravenna 
and found a stationery storę and bought 
a package of coarse yellow paper and 
some soft pencils. It was the special ar- 
mor of his trade. Operating on the small- 
est hints and clues he had often, in the 
past, dug out stories that had nudged 
people in high places out of their up- 
holstered niches in city and county gov- 
ernments. It was no special trick. It re- 
quired merely sturdy legs, a consuming 
diligence, and the knowledge that to most 
people the sweetest possible sound is 
their own voice. 

He went first to the smali sales office 
just inside the pretentious entrance to 
Horseshoe Pass Estates and talked to 
Marvin Hessler, the salesman-employee 1 
Troy had introduced him to when he had 
shown Mikę the property. He scrawled 
key words as memory aids on the coarse 
paper, folded twice, bulging the pocket. 
He looked at land which had been cleared 
and the land which hadn’t. He saw half- 
dug canals with banks that were collaps- 
ing because the seawalling hadn’t been 
done. He saw where the dredging had 
stopped, and where they had run out of 
fili. 

The initial contact always gives you a 
lead to a few others. It is a geometrie 
progression. He went to the office of the 
elderly, somewhat ineffectual-acting law- 
yer who had set up the Corporation. He 
got some information from the lawyer. He 
had lunch, picked up his cash from West¬ 
ern Union, added a couple of hundred in 
traveler’s checks, and opened a bank ac- 
count at the Ravenna National Bank, 
where he talked for over an hour with an 
amiable, elderly, low-pressure vice-presi- 
dent about Florida real estate. 

* fter he left the bank he talked to 
/% three real estate agents until he 
Ii. found one that suited his pur- 
poses, a brown, wiry, savage little woman 
in her fifties who had been bom in Ra- 
venna, who envied and despised the peo¬ 
ple who, through her efforts, had madę 
large pieces of money in real estate, who 
was a confirmed and vicious gossip, and 
who seemed to know every local land- 
owner and every parcel of land in the 
county, and every slick trick that had 


ever been pulled on the unsuspecting. 
Her name was Lottie Spranger. 

After talking a half-hour in her office 
they went across the Street to a curiously 
tea-roomy sort of bar and drank Cokes in 
a booth. 

‘Tm not one to gossip, but I’ll tell you 
just what happened,” she said. “For your 
own good. Jamison is a fool came down 
from the north, built some little houses, 
nothing special, then married Mary Kail, 
who was married before to Bernard Dow 
and he died and left her a stack of money. 
Jamison got his hands on that money and 
got big ideas and went in too deep. Pd 
say it’s a good buy for anybody right now, 
buying good lots in there at the price he’s 
got ’em down to, but people can’t see 
that. They haven’t got patience. Pretty 
soon Jamison is going to be dead broke, 
and then he’s going to have to unload his 
eąuity for whatever he ćan get for it, and 
the wolves are just sitting, watching, 
waiting to jump.” 

ho are these wolves?” 

“There’s big ones and little 
ones. This deal will interest the 
big ones. Purdy Elmarr, Wink Haskell, 
J. C. Arlenton. They sit ’way back quiet, 
but they run Ravenna County. They make 
out like they’re just old cracker boys, but 
they’re madę of money, and all that 
money started with land, and they still 
buy, swap, and sell land. And When any 
of ’em hankers to own a piece of land, 
there isn’t anybody going to come in from 
the outside and grab it away.” 

“So you think somebody is after the 
Jamison land?” 

“I do.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because he had too much bad luck for 
it to all be accidental. Dredge broke 
down. The work crew dug a whole canal 
in the wrong place and had to fili it up. 
They put fili too high around tree trunks 
and lost a lot of good trees. All this adds 
up to money, and he didn’t start with 
enough at first. Then there’ve been ru- 
mors about how he couldn’t give you a 
good deed to a lot there, and how it never 
would b“ finished. I tell you, when you’re 
in the selling business, rumors like that 
can hurt bad. Somebody wants it. I don’t 
know who.” 

“I was talking about this project of 
minę to a young lawyer named Raines. 
He said the whole thing would fali 
through, that Jamison couldn’t save it. 
Was that an example of these rumors?” 

He saw her shrewd eyes narrow. He 
listened to her add up the relationships, 
guessing, discarding, until finally she had 
the answer that satisfied her. 

“Purdy Elmarr it would be,” she said 
triumphantly, “and that sorry Corey Haas 
that goes in with him sometimes, both of 
them using poor Rob Raines. Nice law- 


work that is!” She gave an evil snicker. 
“I may pick up a couple lots myself. 
Purdy gets aholt of it, it’ll move fast. 
Anyhow, it’s a little better’n Wink Has¬ 
kell stealing it. Purdy isn’t merciless. He 
won’t let Mary lose everything like Wink 
would if he could.” 

The day was gone. He went back to 
Riley Key. The Chrysler was gone. Deb- 
bie Ann was prone on a poolside mat- 
tress, her sun top unlatched, her sun 
shorts rolled and tucked to expose the 
maximum area. As she was entirely in 
shadow, it was obvious she had fallen 
asleep. The scuff of his shoe on the patio 
stone awakened her. She lifted her head, 
then sat up, holding the bra top against 
her, craning her arms back and latching 
it. Her face was puffy with sleep, her 
light brown hair tangled. 

She yawned widely and said, “Wow! I 
folded. Where’ve you been all day? I got 
back at two. Pm going out to dinner with 
Rob so I sent Durelda home. You 
wouldn’t mind eating out, would you? 
Just go down to the Key Club and sign 
Mommy’s name.” 

“Did you get Mary settled?” 

“Yes. A very nice place up on Long- 
boat Key. Corny name. Łazy Harbor. The 
phone number is in my purse. What’s 
going on, Mikę?” 

“What did she tell you?” 

“She said she had to get away for a 
little while to think things over. I asked 
her if she was going to think about di- 
vorce. She said no. She was pretty quiet 
on the way up.” 

“It’s probably a good idea for her to 
get away, get some perspective.” 

«-« *• eanwhile, Troy becomes a gen- 

\\l I uine alcoholic, keeps some tramp 
-L* i on the string, and loses the fam- 
ily fortunę. It wasn’t a big fortunę, but 
it was comforting while it lasted.” 

“Are you really concerned about 
Mary’s happiness?” 

“I’d like her to have it. She had it and 
now she hasn’t. Nothing I can do is going 
to turn it back on, like a switch.” 

“True.” 

“Speaking of frivolous, why don’t we 
make Rob take us both out? He’d hate 
every minutę of it.” 

“No thanks. I’ve got letters to write.” 

“Oh, I forgot! Two letters came for 
you. Durelda put them in your room.” 

He got up quickly. “Excuse me,” he 
said. “Probably the boys.” 

One was from the boys, two letters 
traveling with one airmail stamp. Mickey 
told him Tommy had been very homesick, 
but he was getting over it. They seemed 
to like the school well enough. One of the 
boys had taken to calling Mickey Round- 
End-Ski and the fight had been broken 
up. They were taken to the headmaster 
who turned them over to the athletic in- 


structor, who had put gloves on them and 
let them work it out. Now they were good 
friends. The work was hard. They were 
way behind the others, but they were get¬ 
ting special help so they could catch up. 

The other letter was from a friend on 
the paper. After he read it, he reread the 
boys’ letters. Poor lonely devils. He heard 
Debbie Ann in the bathroom, heard the 
shower running. 

O ne minutę after the shower stopped, 
his bathroom door opened. She 
stood in the doorway, draped in 
a big chocolate and white towel, her smile 
wide and utterly innocent. “Was it from 
your boys? Are they all right?” 

“They’re fine, thanks.” 

“That’s nice. Won’t you invite me in?” 
“That’s enough kidding around, Debbie 
Ann,” he said gruffly. “Pack up and shut 
the door.” 

She widened her eyes. “My goodness! 
The man can’t take a joke.” She backed 
into the bathroom and shut the door, 
firmly. 

“Have to beat them off with clubs,” he 
grumbled. “Little old irresistible me.” 
But he decided his reaction was right. It 
would do no good to try to joke with her 
on her level. She would just become 
bolder. They had the right words long 
ago. Trollop. Baggage. Wench. He won- 
dered if Dacey Whatsis knew how lucky 
he was to get rid of her. And he hoped 
Mary would never see her daughter 
clearly. Mary deserved a lot morę than 
she was getting. 

He stretched out for a while, then 
changed and went over to the mainland 
and ate and went to a drive-in movie. 

Troy wasn’t home yet when he got 
back, but was home and sleeping when 
he left in the morning. He had sorted out 
the important pieces of information. He 
talked to two morę men who contributed 
a little, morę in the linę of confirmation 
than anything new. He drove to where 
yellow bulldozers and draglines were 
working and talked to the man who had 
bossed the Horseshoe Pass Estates job. 
He questioned him closely about the bad 
luck he had had on the job, and when he 
became convinced the man was lying. and 
not interested enough to lie very well, he 
felt he was ready to tackle Corey Haas. 
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In the cold, antiseptic glare, troopers went about the grisly job ol deanlng up the mess. 



Corey Haas managed his varied business 
interests from a smali office in a shabby 
old building on West Main in downtown 
Ravenna. 

He was a gaunt, stooped man in his 
late fifties, with bad teeth, a threadbare 
suit, scurfy hair dyed a yiolent purple- 
black, an artificial affability in his man- 
ner. He had the gray, rubbery face of a 
retired comedian, and when Mikę entered 
his office Haas greeted him with a firm, 
over-prolonged handshake. 

« i ren’t you the falla visiting Troy and 
/\ Mary? Sit down, sit down. What 
-Xł_ can I do for you on this beautiful 
day?” Haas said with forced cordiality. 

“I guess I wanted a little free advice, 
Mr. Haas. I got talking to Rob Raines the 
other night about the possibility of my 
putting some money into Horseshoe Pass 


Estates. I understand that you own some 
stock in it.” 

“Eighteen per cent,” Haas said with a 
wistful smile. “They’re right pretty stock 
certificates.” 

«T~vob didn’t recommend it, but he 
I-C didn’t want to say anything about 
JL 1_ his girl’s stepfather, so he told 
me you’re an honest man and you’d tell 
me the things he didn’t want to.” 

Haas shook his head. “Now, I could 
paint a big wonderful picture for you and 
I could make it sound good, and maybe 
we could take your money away from you, 
Mr. Rodenska. But it wouldn’t be right, 
and it wouldn’t be fair. Frankly, I got 
stung. I figurę I’ve lost my money. Oh, I 
may come out with some if we can ever 
unload the whole Corporation, but I just 
thank God I didn’t have morę to put into 


it. I only got in on account of knowing 
Mary’s daddy so well, and knowing her 
first husband—a lot older man than Troy, 
and I hate to say it, but a lot smarter man 
too. It’s pitiful that girl has to lose her 
money that way. I could go into details 
that probably wouldn’t mean too much 
to you, Mr. Rodinski.” 

“Rodenska.” 

“T’m sorry. Man likes to hear his name 

I said right. Were you thinking of any 
i sizable amount?” 

“Three hundred thousand, maybe,” 
Mikę said. 

He pursed his lips and shook his nar- 
row head. “Wouldn’t help. It’s too late 
for that. Throwing good money after bad. 
Rob did right sending you to me. It would 
be a terrible mistake. I can go into details 
about what the problems are, but . . 
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Mikę thanked him politely and left as 
soon as he could. 

He plaeed a cali to Purdy Elmarr from 
a drugstore booth. An hour later he was 
seated on Purdy’s front porch, with a 
bourbon in his hand. The old man gave 
an impression of ageless strength that 
did not match the frailness of his voice 
over the phone. There was no cordiality 
in him. He looked out toward the high- 
way, his face still. 

“My basie deduction, the reason I came 
to see you, may be entirely wrong, Mr. 
Elmarr. So I can save both of us time by 
starting with a ąuestion. Are you inter- 
ested in any way in Horseshoe Pass Es- 
tates?” 

There was a long silence. The old man 
spat over the railing. “Keep talking.” 

“As I told you, I’m a newspaperman. 
Ex-newspaperman, at least for a while. 
I’ve done a lot of interviewing. I listen to 
what people say and how they say it. And 
1 remember. Here’s my guess about 
Horseshoe Pass Estates.” 

Exeept for the infreąuent lift of the 
glass to the lips for a measured sip, the 
old man was as motionless as a lizard. 
Mikę wondered whether he was really 
hearing any of it, or was far ofi in one of 
Uie misty reveries of senility. When he 
had finished, Purdy Elmarr stood up and 
went to the table and fixed himself a 
hesh drink, slowly, carefully. He went 
back to the chair, sat down and said, 
“He’p yourself any time you feel like.” 

“Thanks.” 

“One thing. That Raines boy bring up 
my name?” 

“No. It was just a guess.” 

“Never liked newspaper people. Spent 
my life keeping my name out of the 
papers. Every time you open a paper, 
there’s the same damn fools grinning out 
at you. So I never got to know one. Why’d 
you bring this to me?” 

“It seemed like a good idea. And some- 
body told me you aren’t. . . merciless.” 

“Have been. Can be again if I have to. 
What are you after?” 

“I like Mary. I don’t like Raines and I 
don’t like Haas.” 

“I don’t have to like the people make 
money for me. So you’re just going 
around doing good?” 

“Cali it that.” 

you could make a nice profit. 
Y The‘y’11 cut you in. Mary will any- 
X. how. Nice girl. Haven’t seen her 
in years. Funny you want to risk your 
money in something you don’t know too 
much about.” 

“It isn’t very important to me. When it 
could have been, I didn’t have it. And got 
along fine.” 

“I got stacks of money, son. If there 
was twenty of me and we all went hog 
wild, we couldn’t spend down to the end 


of it. Don’t use it for anything special. 
Just like piling it up.” 

“I can see how that could be.” 

“I like you. You aren’t the least damn 
bit scared of money. Most people come 
here act a little trembly, like I’d bite heli 
out of them.” 

“There are things I’m scared of. Money 
isn’t one of them.” 

“Pm going to break a rule. I don’t gen- 
erally tell people my plans. Then if they 
don’t work out good, I don’t have to ex- 
plain anything. I’ll tell you a couple 
things. You keep them to yourself. I 
wouldn’t tell you if I thought you 
couldn’t. First off, put your money into 
that thing. I’ve give up wanting it. Sec- 
ond, you won’t have no trouble of any 
kind. Pil talk to Corey. If there’s trouble 
anyway, come to me and I’ll tell you how 

“I guess you know why I don’t say 
thank you.” 

“Do I?” 

«ome of this is because you’re prob- 

V ably a decent man, Mr. Elmarr. 

k_y But you feel it’s smart to play safe 
too. Because Pil be quiet. Otherwise I 
might be crazy enough and lucky enough 
to get the whole thing in print.” 

“You know, we got us a little poker 
group meets out here.” 

“Pm not that crazy or that lucky, Mr. 
Elmarr.” 

The old man thumped his thigh and 
gave a wild high cackle of laughter. 
“Damn if I don’t like you some, son. 
Just tell me one thing. What got you 
started digging on this land deal? What 
got you to wondering?” 

“Rob Raines acted too anxious about 
keeping me from putting any money in 
it.” 

“Ummm. Just another kid lawyer. New 
crop every year. But a man can’t find him 
a good one any morę. Seems like every 
year they’re hungrier. Want to get rich 
right now, and don’t give a damn how 
they do it, long as it’s a little bit legał. 
They don’t seem to have anything on the 
inside of ’em any morę, any old-time 
rules of what a man can do and can’t do. 
They wear everything on the outside. 
Raines looked possible, but damn if I felt 
right about a man willing to mess around 
with a girl for morę than that one good 
old-fashioned reason. Guess Pm losing 
my judgment about folks. Want to take a 
look at some nice pups I’ve got?” 

“Thanks, but Pd better be getting 
back.” 

The old man cackled again and said. 
“People just don’t do that to Purdy El¬ 
marr. I say come look at the pups, they 
say surę thing. I say go gnaw down that 
oak, and they say. ‘How far up from the 
ground, Purd?’ Anything to get close and 
cozy to where the money is. Maybe one 


time you could bring Mary out, just to 
say hello. Not her husband. Just her.” 

“Why not her husband?” 

“He’s got another woman, and I don’t 
want a cheatin’ man settin’ foot on my 
prop’ty.” He spat over the railing. “And 
he can’t handle his liquor. And he was 
pig stupid about how to develop that 
land. You put your money in it, lffcj', you 
handle it yourself.” 

“You keep in touch with things, don’t 

And once again he saw the barracuda 
smile as Purdy Elmarr said innocently, 
“Why, people just seem to keep coming 
out here telling me things.” 

Mikę shook the spare leathery hand, 
and they exchanged conspiratorial smiles, 
and he drove away. The Iow sun glared 
into his eyes when, almost an hour later, 
he turned toward the bridge to Riley Key. 
It was five-thirty when he reached the 
house. 

Durelda came to the carport just as he 
got out of the car and said rapidly, her 
eyes round and white in her dark face, 
“Miss Debbie Ann says I was to tell you 
case you come home ’fore my husban’ 
comes pick me up the sheriff callcd 
twicet and finał got hole Mizz Debbie 
Ann telling her the mister got hisself 
messed up on drunk driving and it was 
two hundred dollars cash money to get 
him out so Mizz Debbie Ann borrowed it 
here and there and took off maybe a hour 
ago to go down bail him free.” 

“Thanks. Durelda. Was there an acci- 
dent? Anybody hurt?” 

Tobody said nothing about anybody 

^ hurt, but he went and messed up 
-L 1 our bes’ car some ways.” 

He went into the - house and phoned the 
Ravenna County sherifPs office and got 
hołd of a deputy who told him Troy 
Jamison had been released about twenty 
minutes ago. 

“He was definitely drunk?” 

“I wouldn’t know, mister. He missed a 
curve on Ravenna Key and he put that 
Chrysler smack through one of his own 
big signboards, and he couldn’t walk. 
This was two o’clock in the afternoon, 
mister, and he threw up in the patrol 
car, and when they brought him in here 
he was yelling that Marinę Corps song 
but you couldn’t hardly understand a 
word of it, so what do you think?” 

“Oh. Where’s the car?” 

“I don’t know, but that girl, that step- 
daughter I guess it is, arranged some¬ 
thing about it.” 

“And he wasn’t hurt?” 

“Man! Tomorrow he’s going to feel 
like somebody’s spooning his brains out 
with their thumbnail.” 

Mikę thanked him and hung up. 

The white Porsche, with the top up, 
snorted into the drive five minutes later. 
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Debbie Ann got out ąuickly, her face 
rigid with disgust. “It’s somebody else’s 
turn now,” she said. “Anybody’s.” She 
turned and walked swiftly toward her 
room. 

“Hołd it!” Mikę said sharply. She 
turned and waited for it. He took his time 
catching up with her. “Want to clue 
me?” 

She seemed to relax a little. “They 
called up because he . . .” 

«t know most of it. I talked to some- 

I body in the sherifi’s office. I just 
J- wanted to get a few details. He was 
still here when I left this morning. When 
did he get so . . 

They were keeping their voices down. 
“I don’t think he slept last night. He had 
a bottle in the bedroom. I didn’t see him 
leave here, about eleven. Durelda did. 
She said he left woobly. Isn’t that a 
dandy word? Woobly.” 

“How about the car?” 

“It’s been towed into Carson’s in Ra- 
venna. I didn’t see it.” 

“How about a lawyer?” 

“I phoned Rob. He wasn’t exactly 
eager, but he said he’d take care of it.” 

“Does he need a doctor?” 

“He needs a bath,” she said, and, turn- 
ing, opened the entry door to the guest 
wing and went inside. 

Mikę walked out to the car and opened 
the door on Troy’s side. He sat slack in 
the bucket seat, staring ahead, slack fists 
resting on his thighs, mouth agape, cop- 
pery stubble on his jo wis, his white shirt 
ripped and soiled, a purple bruise on his 
left cheekbone. 

“Come on, boy. Get out.” Mikę took 
him by the arm. 

After he got Troy cleaned up and into 
bed, he looked at the master bedroom. It 
was in shades of blue with a deep blue 
rug, and had wide doors that swung open 
into its own tiny private patio where 
there was a table, two chairs. Atop 
Mary’s dressing table was a big colored 
photograph in a plain silver frame. He 
picked it up and turned it toward the 
light of the dying day. It had been taken 
on a boat, the two of them sitting side by 
side on the transom, Troy and Mary, 
brown, grinning, holding hands. The en- 
sign was snapping on its Staff—a fat 
white wake boiled through blue water— 
there was wind in Mary’s dark hair—in 
the background, far away, was a tali sail- 
boat, and close at hand a guli was caught 
in one teetering instant. Good composi- 
tion. A vivid little piece of happiness, 
frozen in place by Kodak. 

“Mikę,” Troy mumbled. 

He put the picture back and went to 
the bed. This was a return of partial 
lucidity, right at the edge of sleep. He 
sat on his heels beside the bed and looked 
at Troy’s puffed face. “What, boy?” 
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“Mary . . . took off. Gone two days.” 

“I know.” 

“Did . . . anybody get hurt? With . . . 
the car?” 

“No.” 

Troy sighed heavily, closed his eyes. 
His next breath was a clotted snore. 

After he left the bedroom, Mikę used 
the number Debbie Ann had given him, 
and called Mary at the Łazy Harbor Mo¬ 
tel on Longboat Key. He told her what 
had happened. She wanted to dash back 
at once. He had difficulty dissuading her. 

“Maybe it scared him enough,” he told 
her. “Maybe, like in any disease, this is 
the crisis. FU know morę about it after I 
talk to him tomorrow. Then I’U phone 
you again.” 

But she talked him into coming up, 
driving up to talk to her in person about 
it, rather than over the phone. He agreed, 
but said it might be Friday instead of to¬ 
morrow. Then he said he had talked to a 
man named Purdy Elmarr. This aston- 
ished her. She wanted to know morę, but 
he said he’d talk about it when he saw 
her. He had her pretty well ąuieted down 
before he hung up. She sounded rested, 
morę relaxed. She said it was a nice 
place, comfortable, just what she had 
needed. 

Just as he hung up, Debbie Ann came 
in to inąuire, somewhat haughtily, about 
Troy. He said Troy was now tidy and 
asleep, and compUmented her on the way 
she had taken care of him. She said that 
her brief marriage had been an intensive 
course in the handUng of sloppy drunks. 
But the compliment improved her mood. 
She said she had just cancelled a datę 
with Rob Raines because she couldn’t 
face another evening of humble attentive- 
ness and hints about big legał deals. She 
said there was a steak in the deep freeze 
as big as a coffee table, and she could 
phone Shirley, and he could pick her up, 
and they could grill the steak over at the 
beach cabana, have just steak and salad, 
drink stingers and tell Ues. 

S o, unexpectedly, it was a fine, relaxed 
time, beginning with a sunset and 
ending with, a half moon at mid- 
night. They settled all the world’s prob- 
lems. He felt like a benign uncle, accept- 
ing scullery work and devotion from two 
favorite nieces. 

After Debbie Ann had yawned herself 
into a condition of collapse, he offered to 
drive Shirley McGuire home, but she 
said she would rather walk down the 
beach. It was only a mile. And he could 
walk along, if he felt energetic enough. 

And so Mikę Rodenska walked down a 
moonlit beach with a beautiful girl. And 
she talked to him about herself, seeking 
justification for breaking up her mar¬ 
riage. She told, in the unmistakable ca- 
dences of truth, of worrying about what 


it could do to a smali child, seeing his 
mother hammered to her knees in front 
of his high chair. Mikę, sickened by what 
people could do to each other, told Shir¬ 
ley she was doing the right thing. And 
that, too, was another responsibility. And 
he told her, through indirection, that she 
was a good person. You must feed the 
souls of the lonely and confused ones. 

So, at the end of the walk, she turned 
to thank him, standing there on the bot- 
tom step, so that her eyes were level with 
his, her face luminous in starlight. Black 
bangs and heavy black brows, shadowed 
eyes, and a triangular paleness of face, 
narrowing to the broad linę of the mouth. 

“Mikę . . .” she said. “Mikę . . . I . . .” 

And she kissed him, timidly, then not 
so timidly. He responded in an uncly way, 
then not so much in an uncly way, and 
it broke up right then. 

On Thursday morning at nine when he 
walked into the main part of the house, 
Durelda told him Troy and Debbie Ann 
were still abed. The morning paper was 
on the table. He found the item on Troy 
on the bottom of page three headed, 
“Builder Arrested.” It was short and 
reasonably fair, neither exaggerated nor 
underplayed. Estimated damage to the 
car was four hundred dollars, plus eight 
hundred dollars other property damage. 

a fter he finished breakfast he went to 
the bedroom and looked at Troy. 
He didn’t look as if he was about 
to wake up. There was a sour musty smell 
in the room. He decided he would have 
time to run in and get the cash for Jer- 
ranna from the bank. 

It was a little after eleven when he got 
back. Troy was in the shower. He came 
out to the patio at eleven-thirty, in a blue 
mesh sports shirt, spotless beige slacks, 
clean-shaven, in an obviously ghastly con¬ 
dition, physically, mentally, spiritually. 

Durelda came to the doorway and said, 
“Fix you up something, Mist’ Jamison?” 

“Fil try some black coffee, thanks.” As 
soon as she left, Troy said, “Take a good 
look at a fun-loving playboy.” 

“Got any ąuestions?” 

“I racked up the car and spent some 
time in the drunk tank. Debbie Ann got 
me out. You got me to bed. Are those the 
essentials?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I remember that nobody was 
hurt. Does Mary know?” 

“Yes.” 

“I can’t get in touch with her, but you 
can. Doesn’t that make you feel impor- 
tant? Is she coming back because of all 
this?” 

“She wanted to, but I talked her out of 
it.” 

“I couldn’t stand all that unselfish, 
noble understanding today.” 

“I think you should see a doctor, Troy.” 


Troy studied him. “A head-shrinker? 
Your idea? Mary’s? Or a joint effort?” 

“You’re sick.” 

“I haven’t got time for the couch, 
buddy. I’ve got work to do.” 

“I’ve looked into that the last few 
days. What work? I think I know a way 
you can make out though.” 

“It’s wonderful the way you have the 
idea you can run everybody’s life for 
them. Mikę. It must be a big comfort to 
you.” 

“Thanks. That’s my excuse to walk out 
right now. Right out of your life for 
keeps, Jamison.” 

“Don’t drag your feet.” 

“It isn’t you talking. It’s sickness. Ir- 
rationality. Self-destruction. And Mary is 
worth anything I can do to help. We were 
in contact with each other the other day. 
Now it’s gone. Aren’t you the least hit 
scared, Troy? Don’t you know what’s 
happening to you?” 

“Just get off my back!” 

“Just a little bit scared?” 

Troy jumped up. The cup and saucer 
fell from the wide arm of the chair and 
smashed on the stone. “Ali right. So I’m 
scared! But I can’t talk about it now, for 
God’s sake! Give me a chance! Talk to 
me tomorrow. Give me a chance to un- 
wind.” 

He left so quickly it was like flight. 

When Mikę arrived at cottage number 
five at two-thirty that afternoon Birdy 
was sitting on the porch floor. 

“Go on in, hey,” Birdy said. 

He went in. Venetian blinds cut the 
white sunlight to thin slivers. The interior 
was a welter of clothing, magazines, 
empty bottles, unemptied ashtrays. She 
had been sleeping on the living room 
couch. She sat up. 

“Sleeping in the day gives me a mouth 
like a bird cage,” she said. “Dump the 
stuff off that chair and sit, Mikę.” 

He picked the pants and magazines 
off the chair, tossed them onto another 
chair and sat down, facing her. 

“I brought the money.” 

“I told you, Birdy,” she called. “He 
brought it.” 

“That’s nice.” Birdy said sourly. 
“That’s real nice.” 

“So what’s the deal?” Mikę asked. 

J erranna yawned again, and shuddered. 
“Somebody walking on my grave. 
The deal? It’s another way to say I 
get pushed around.” 

“Not exactly. It’s a thousand bucks. 
Does that hurt?” 

Birdy eame in, blocking the light from 
the doorway for a moment, and then 
leaned against the doorframe just inside 
the door. He patted his hair. “It’s still a 
deal. buddy. You pay us and we say 
thank you sir oh thank you sir and blow.” 
“Don’t you want it?” 


“I talked it over with her,” Birdy said. 
“I didn’t think you’d come up with it. I 
said if you did, okay. You can give it to 
us. Like a present. Then after you give it 
to us, no strings, then we decide if we’11 
leave. Maybe we will and maybe we 
won’t but that way we’re not being 
pushed around.” 

“Do I look that simple?” 

“Buddy, I don’t know what you look 
like. You want her out. Did you ever 
think of asking real nice, no money or 
anything, please take off?” 

“If that’s what you . . .” 

“It’s too late for that now, buddy. 
That’s what you do first. And if it don’t 
work the money comes next. So you only 
got one choice left. Leave the grand and 
we’11 think it over.” 

“If I don’t give you the money. will you 
stay longer?” Mikę asked, feeling con- 
fused and desperate. 

jt^r^he way I feel, when both of us get 
I ready to leave at the same time. 

-I we’11 take off, and I don’t know 
when. You don’t get with things very 
good. You don’t come on very fast.” 

“I feel like I’m dreaming.” Mikę said. 
He stood up and pried the packet of bills 
out of his pocket and looked at it stu- 
pidly. He sighed and opened the packet 
and slowly counted out five hundred and 
put the rest in his pocket, placing the five 
hundred on the table. 

“What’s that for?” Birdy demanded. 

“It’s a present,” Mikę said thinly. “For 
two lovely people.” 

“And we go or stay. It’s up to us,” 
Birdy said. 

“Yes. This is . . . a gesture of undying 
friendship.” 

Birdy grinned. “Man, now you’re Corn¬ 
ing on better. You could even get with it, 
you keep straining.” 

“Stick a gold star on my forehead.” he 
said and walked wearily out. When he 
was ten feet from the porch Jerranna 
said something he couldn’t quite catch. 
And then they both began laughing. Mikę 
flushed. When he got to the station wag¬ 
on, he could still hear the laughter, very 
faint and far away. He drowned it with 
an angry roar of the engine. 

Conned, he thought. Conned out of five 
hundred bucks. 

He went back to the house. Debbie Ann 
was still out. Troy was napping. So he 
went out and swam and fell asleep on the 
beach and awakened in time to see the 
last bloody segment of the sun slide into 
the Gulf. 

On Friday morning he left the house at 
nine. before Troy was up, and while Deb¬ 
bie Ann was having breakfast, and drove 
up to see Mary. 

He found the motel without difficulty, 
and found Mary out by the pool in a deck 
chair, in a white sheath swim suit that 


accented her tan. Her long legs were 
burnished with sun oil. 

He went into an act with her, pretend- 
ing that he was a conventioneer picking 
up a young girl, and that madę her laugh. 
and it was good to hear her laugh. She 
said she had been whistled at, and it had 
madę her feel terribly smug. 

He moved over with her to a metal 
table in the shade of a big, florid um- 
brella, and there talked seriously about 
how it had worked out with Jerranna and 
Birdy, and how Troy was reacting. 

“I should come home now, Mikę. I 
sense that I should.” 

“I’m just a meddler, but give me a 
little morę time. I’U say I’m not as surę 
as I was that you should be away, but 
Fil say it won’t do anybody any good 
right now for you to be there. He doesn’t 
want you there.” 

She had taken off her sunglasses. She 
looked at him with an odd expression. “I 
guess I owe you the truth. Mikę. I‘m 
striking a pose. I don't really want to be 
near him. Fm not that noble.” Her voice 
hardened. “Maybe I don’t want to under- 
stand him, even. He hurt me. Mikę. With 
that woman. He’s madę me feel ashamed.” 

She turned back. struggling for contro!. 
“Fm so tired of being so darń decent 
about everything. When he begs for me 
to come back, then Fil decide whether I 
will or not.” 

“How much can you take?” he said 
gently. “Morę than your share so far. I 
understand. So I change the subject. We 
talk about big land deals, okay?” 

H e told her about the people he had 
seen, and what he had learned. 
She said .if he was considering 
risking his own money, he should have 
his head examined. They had lunch to- 
gether. For a long time there were no 
shadows of pain in her eyes, but they 
came back again as he was leaving. 

“I should come back with you. Mikę. I 
can pack in minutes.” 

“Stay here. Soak up the sun. Mikę is 
taking care.” 

“But that isn’t fair!” 

“It keeps me busy, woman.” 

As he turned into the driveway of the 
Jamison house on Riley Key at four that 
afternoon. he glanced out at the beach 
and saw Troy stretched out in the sun. 
He had no desire to talk to him. to in- 
trude and pry and take abuse. But after 
he had changed to swim trunks and set- 
tled himself at the task at hand, be 
walked over and found that Troy was 
gone. So he swam. And he stood winded 
in the elear water. 

At dusk, after he had showered and 
changed, he walked through the main 
house and onto the patio and found Troy 
there, still in swim trunks, wearing a 
white shirt, unbuttoned, sitting with a 
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ccrtain solemnity, an air of ceremony 
with bottle, glass, ice bucket and water 
pitcher. 

Mikę stopped and studied him and 
said, “Hołd your hats.” 

But Troy, unexpectedly, looked at him 
with a wide, warm smile of welcome. “Get 
an extra glass and join the project, 
Michael.” 

“I am in the process of solving all of 
my problems. I am thinking them out. 
Alcohol is weakening my defenses. Who 
can tell? I might be over the hump.” 

As night came, Mikę put on a few of 
the patio lights and the outside floods. 
And he sat, nursing weak drinks, and lis- 
tened to Troy verbalizing the painful 
processes of self-analysis. It was maudlin. 
It was drunken. But, in this instance, it 
was constructive. 

The girls arrived, unexpectedly, at 
eight. Shirley and Debbie Ann. They were 
both in shorts and sandals and sleeveless 
blouses, in pleasing color tones and con- 
trasts. They had come from a cocktail 
party on the key. They stood just inside 
a high cone of light, both of a height, a 
fair one and a dark one, shapely, slightly 
flushed, close to laughter, twenty-five and 
twenty-three, the frosted cone of light 
picking up the highlights of perfect teeth 
and the fluids of their eyes and the fresh 
moistness of their underlips. 

They had come laughing out of the 
night, out of the hot night, fuli of a 
prącticed and conspiratorial mischievous- 
ness and excitement. Mikę stared with a 
bland, smiling approval at the narrow- 
ness of waists, and the curved ripe mouths 
and the lilting eyes. 

They both talked at once, the wee voice 
of Debbie Ann in contrast with Shirley’s 
gamin croak. “A big duli party .. . gaudy 
goodies . . . and what are you people 
celebrating . . . smaller parties are much 
morę fun ... all you really have to do is 
invite us . . . I love smaller groups . . . 
same poison, Shirl? . . . let’s put on some 
musie . . . the lights are lovely . . . poor 
Troy’s got the wooblies.” 

I t became, in a lhnited sense—festive— 
with musie and dancing girls. And 
a little later, with Shirley in a 
suit borrowed from Debbie Ann, swim- 
ming girls, accompanied in the smali 
pool by Troy, while Mikę located suit- 
able ingredients and constructed a mon¬ 
ster sandwich. The swim sobered Troy 
somewhat, and the girls seemed to main- 
tain control—at least as much control as 
they had arrived with. The girls changed 
back to their shorts and blouses. Quieter 
musie was stacked on the changer, and 
the volume turned down. 

When Mikę looked at his watch he was 
surprised to find it was a little after 
eleven. He had been sitting for some time 
in a double chaise longue affair with 


Shirley. They were in a far corner of the 
patio, shadowed from the lights by the 
broad leaves of a clump of dwarf banana. 

Troy and Debbie Ann were at the 
other end of the patio, beyond the pool, 
and they had been talking ąuietly and 
inaudibly together for a long time and 
with a flavor of intensity that madę Mikę 
feel very uneasy, though he could not 
guess why. 

i fter a long time of talk, Shirley swung 
her legs off the chaise and stood 
li. up. “Troy? Debbie Ann! Hey! 
They’re gone!” 

Mikę stood up, too. “We better check 
the cars. That’s the one thing Troy 
shouldn’t get his hands on right now.” 

But the wagon and the Porsche were 
both there. Mikę took the keys out of the 
Porsche. 

“Maybe they’re just walking on the 
beach,” Shirley said. 

They went back to the patio. They 
looked at each other and looked away, 
uneasy. “Mikę, we shoukhTt have left 
them . . .” 

“Are they teenagers?” he demanded 
irritably. “Are we chaperones?” 

“But. . .” 

“Look. Do you like her?” 

“I don’t know, Mikę. I don’t trust her. 
Like her? You know, that’s getting to 
be an old-timey sort of ąuestion, isn’t it? 
Do people go around liking each other 
any morę? I like you, Mikę. But with 
most people—I just keep my guard up, 
and lower it as much as I dare. I don’t 
understand the things people do any 
morę. I used to think I did. I don’t any 
morę. I can’t put myself in their place, I 

“I liked Troy a long time ago. I loved 
him. That’s an old-timey word too, for a 
friendship between men. So once you 
love, in any way, you make a commit- 
ment. Give away a chunk of yourself. So 
he’s calling the debt now. I don’t like 
Debbie Ann. I think maybe she’s a mon¬ 
ster. I like Mary. And you.” 

“Thank you, Mikę.” 

“Shirley, I got left behind somewhere. 
Fm put together of old-timey parts. I 
don’t react modern. Fm still on this good 
and evil kick. If they’re . . . misbehaving 
. . . then Fm just fuli up to here with 
outraged indignation, righteous horror. A 
real blue nose. Because it is evil. Roden- 
ska is old-timey. That’s my message to 
you.” 

“Evil,” she said thoughtfully, “not be¬ 
cause of the act itself, but who it can 
hurt. Mary, mostly. That’s what evil is, 
hurting people.” 

“I don’t like to think what it could do 
to Troy. A man who despises himself can 
do a lot of filthy things, Shirley. But what 
if he goes too far? What if he does some- 
thing that really sickens him beyond his 


capacity to endure it? Then what does he 
do?” 

She yawned. “The ąuestions are getting 
too hard, Mikę. You are so old and wise. 
And the party is over. So walk me home, 
huh?” 

They went out into the night. They saw 
the running lights of something big, far 
out in the Gulf. The slow, meager swell 
curled łaziły, thumped the beach, hissed 
and sighed. 

Later, after all the horror was ended, 
Mikę was to remember how casually 
Shirley, in faint moonlight, had looked 
over toward the boat basin and admired 
the Skimmer III, moored there, pallid 
and serene, and how innocently they had 
decided to board her, perhaps to stand on 
the flying bridge and pretend they were 
cruising to the far golden lands. 

They walked soundlessly across the 
sand and stepped onto the concrete apron 
of the boat basin. 

Debbie Ann’s voice was shockingly 
audible, a conversational fragment that 
could not be misunderstood. That was the 
bad part—being able to find no other 
interpretation. Her voice came from the 
darkness of the cabin area of the big 
cruiser. 

“Your wife would be very, very angry 
with you, Mr. Jamison. Don’t you think 
so? Or is she terribly tolerant?” Her 
voice was teasing; yet there was a slight 
stain of fright in it, and a tremulousness 
of excitement. 

“Shut up!” Troy said harshly. “Keep 
your mouth shut. Just don’t talk.” 

Mikę and Shirley fled with the swift- 
ness and silence of thieves. They reached 
the beach and walked three hundred 
yards before Shirley slowed, walked up 
the beach and sat in the sand, working 
her lighter with a sound like a pistol 
being cocked. 

<<-* /ressy,” she said, as Mikę sat be- 

l%/| side her. “Messy, messy, messy.” 

-LTJ- “Charming girl,” he said. 

“And he’s an utter doli. They won’t 
get away witli it, Mikę. Even if we were 
the type to yak it up, we wouldn’t have 
to. It will show on them, in public places. 
It’s a perceptible tension. Mary will sense 
it. It stinks, Mikę. And it makes me feel 
sad and sort of . . . sewery. I guess Fm 
old-timey too. I know one thing. I shall 
see no morę of Debbie Ann. I’ll knock our 
little divorce club off just as fast as I 
can.” 

“Good idea.” 

She stubbed her cigarette out in the 
sand. “Walk me home. Mikę.” 

When he got back he did not want to 
go near the house. He sat on a canvas 
chaise on the cabana porch. He carried 
on a long, lazy, rambling conversation 
with Buttons. From her he learned that 
the grief did not hit as hard merely be- 
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cause he had accepted his involvement in 
the lives of Troy, Mary, and Debbie Ann, 
shouldered an emotional responsibility. 

At eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, 
as Mikę was on his second cup of coffee 
and had just lighted the first cigar of the 
day, Debbie Ann came out onto the patio 
and joined him at the smali table. She 
moved quickly and smiled a cordial greet- 
ing. 

“Durelda tells me you’ve eaten enough 
for three. She’s very pleased with you. 
Ali I can manage is hot tea, and a smali 
experiment with dry toast.” 

“Hung?” he asked. 

“Uhhuh! Totally.” 

He looked at her. She gave a superficial 
impression of daintiness, freshness, and 
good health. She looked not quite seven- 
teen. He looked at her dispassionately 
and marveled at the duplicity and resili- 
ence of woman. Her mouth had a bruised 
and pulpy look. There were dark shad- 
ows under her eyes. 

There was a smugness about her, a 
little flavor of accomplishment. 

Durelda served the tea and toast and 
went back to the kitchen. 

«/'“>( aturday night comes around a little 
too often,” she said. “Somebody 
should change something.” 

“We lost track of you people around 
eleven o’clock.” 

She raised her eyebrows. “Oh, did 
you?” 

“Where did you go?” 

She had bitten into the toast. She took 
her time before answering. “Oh, we 
walked up and down the beach to sober 
Troy up, and me, too, I might add. And 
then we did a little moonlight swimming. 
Nothing very exciting. Is Troy up yet?” 

“Who are you trying to kid, Debbie 
Ann? Me or yourself or Troy or your 
mother? Or everybody?” 

She clattered the teacup down and 
stared at him. “Kid who about what? 
Make sense.” Her eyes were wide and 
utterly innocent. 

“Before I walked Shirley home we went 
over to take a close look at the boat in 
the moonlight.” 

“Oh,” she said in a smali voice. She 
turned duli red under her tan. “Oh! 
That’s a little embarrassing, friend.” 

“Just that? Embarrassing?” 

With narrowed eyes she said, “What 
would you like me to do? Tear my hair 
out? Beat my head on the wali? Set fire 
to myself?” 

“Those aren’t bad ideas, but maybe 
you could feel a little ashamed. A little 
guilty.” 

She shrugged. “Not particularly. It’d 
be better if nobody knew. But you do 
know. And I’m assuming it was an acci- 
dent. It’s too bad, but it isn’t exactly the 
end of the world.” 


“Ali right. It isn’t the end of the 
world. Pil buy that. But it’s a filthy rela- 
tionship. Shameful.” 

Her smirk didn’t quite come off. “Mor¬ 
ał judgments so early in the morning? 
Sooner or later it was going to happen, 
and it did. It isn’t really meaningful, 
Mikę.” 

He frowned at her, studying her. “I 
guess I don’t understand. You can per- 
form a vicious act, a damaging act, and 
have no morę idea of the meaning of that 
act than a sand flea.” 

“Who are you to make with the ser- 

“We can’t communicate,” he said. 
“Words don’t mean the same things to 
us. It makes me scared about my two 
boys. I don’t want them to get as far 
away from reality as you are, Debbie 
Ann.” 

“Reality! If anybody is living in a 
dream world, it isn’t me.” 

“Are you absolutely surę of that?” 
Mikę asked. 

“Positive.” 

He stood up and looked down at her. 
The sun was bright on the table and on 


her hair. She looked up at him politely, 
with an assured half-smile. 

“Honey,” he said, “just you hope noth¬ 
ing happens to wake you up. Because if 
you ever wake up, you’re going to have 
to look in a mirror. And you won’t like it. 
That is my message.” 

He sensed that had he been within 
rangę, she would have raked his face with 
her nails. “It must be comforting to be so 
holy. What has anybody ever done for 
me? Pil do anything I damn please. I’ve 
got no obligations to anybody.” 

“You have to eat scraps and they beat 
you and beat you. Things are rough 
everywhere.” 

“I just can’t understand all this fuss 
over . . .” 

H e didn’t hear the rest because he 
walked away, sickened. He had 
alerted Durelda, but it was not 
until two o’clock that she came out onto 
the beach and told him Mr. Troy was up. 
Debbie Ann had gone boiling off some- 
where in her car. Somehow the word had 
gotten around that the Sunday brunch 
routine at the Jamisons’ was finished. 


WhyDid TheyNamelt... 





I n 1873 Joel Cheek was a travel- 
ing salesman with a Wholesale 
grocery firm. Though he sold a 
variety of grocery products, coffee 
held a greater interest for him than 
any of the others from the very 
beginning. While on the road, he 
often thought about trying his hand 
at developing his own blend of 
coffee. He was surę he could im- 
prove on the blends he sold—if 
only he could stay put long enough 
to make a few experiments. 

Several years later he was pro- 
moted to a partnership in the busi¬ 
ness and settled down in Nasłmlle. 
He began making his coffee experi- 
ments in his spare time, but gradu- 



ally they demanded morę and morę 
of his working day. In 1882 he 
quit the business to devote all his 
time to coffee. 

One of the South’s finest hotels 
was the Maxwell House in Nash- 
ville. Its guests included Presi- 
dents, generals, musicians, diplo- 
mats, and European nobility. Joel 
Cheek went to this hotel one day 
and proudly offered them his new 
blend of coffee. Within weeks the 
guests in the magnificent dining 
room were all talking about the 
marvelous new coffee. “This Max- 
well House coffee, sir,” they said, 

The now-famous slogan was bom 
years later, when Theodore Roose- 
velt was an honored guest at the 
Hermitage in Nashville, the old 
home of Andrew Jackson. The 
hostess asked him whether he would 
like another cup of Maxwell House 
coffee. 

“Will I have another?” Roose- 
velt exclaimed. “Delighted! It’s 
good to the last drop!” 

—ELIZABETH FRANKLIN 
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There was pedestrian traffic up and down 
the beach, but nobody stopped at the 
house. 

Once Durelda had told him that Troy 
was up, he felt a vast reluctance to see 
the man, to talk to him. What could be 
said? Troy had been fighting, trying to 
find himself. But there’d been a little slip. 
Even with all his natural empathy, he 
could not imagine how Troy might be 
feeling on this day. 

And so he waited too long before going 
up to the house. As he crossed the 
il. road, he glanced south and saw 
Troy walking down the road, a hundred 
yards away. He had a suit coat over one 
arm and he carried a suitcase in the other 
hand. He sensed at once that there was a 
finality in the departure, that Troy had 
been totally destroyed. These are the 
days when the monsters flourish, he 
thought. And the good ones, like Mary, 
like Shirley, are able to survive, thank 
God. But all the Troys are destroyed, be- 
cause they are half weakness and half 
strength, and there is no room in the 
world for them any morę. 

He called, loudly, and knew that Troy 
heard him. But Troy did not tum. He had 
not expected him to tura. Maybe this was 
as good an answer as any. 

Through the shimmer of heat he saw 
the car coming and soon recognized the 
Porsche, top down, Debbie Ann at the 
wheel, her hair tamed by a bright scarf. 

“Don’t stop,” he said softly, beggingly. 
“Don’t stop, girl!” 

He thought for a moment she wouldn’t; 
but she met Troy and passed him, and 
then stopped and backed up very com- 
petently, then kept backing up, matching 
his pace, evidently speaking to him. Then 
she increased the speed and stopped 
twenty yards beyond him and got out 
and stood waiting for him. 

As Troy reached her and stopped and 
put the suitcase down, Mikę began to run. 

He was fifty yards away when Troy hit 
her. Though sweat had run into his left 
eye, he saw it clearly. It was not a slap. 
It was not one of those wild windmill 
swings of the angry. This had the merci- 
less competence of the Professional, de- 
spite the fact that it was a right-hand 
lead. Elbow close. Nice timing, starting 
from heels firmly planted, so the fuli 
power of legs and back and shoulders 
got into it. A straight jolt, upwards, and 
with a nice follow-through—happening so 
ąuickly she had not the slightest chance 
to duck or even raise her hands. 

It was the noise that madę his stornach 
tura over. You could achieve the same 
effect if you took a nylon stocking, 
packed the foot tightly with raw chopped 
liver, and then swung it three times 
around your head before slamming it 
against a brick wali. 
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Debbie Ann went up and back, a doli 
slow in the sunlight, landing rump-first 
across the hood of the Porsche to col- 
lapse there, supine, almost motionless 
for an instant before sliding forward, 
down the blunt pitch of the hood of the 
car, making one half-turn to thud face 
down on the sand and shell road, in front 
of the wheels, one arm pinned under her, 
the other extended over her head, legs 
sprawled, all of her utterly still. . . . 

As Mikę stood in the phone booth in 
the hospital, waiting for them to go out 
to the poolside and get Mary, he thought 
of Debbie Ann’s face, the single glimpse 
he had had of it as they were putting her 
into the ambulance. The whole left side 
of it was bloodied and crushed inward, 
grotesąuely. Dust and shell fragments 
clung to the blood. The rest of her face 
was a soapy gray, oily with sweat. Dust 
and shell fragments were clotted to her 
parted lips. 

When he got Mary on the linę he had 
a difficult time with her. She was con- 
vinced Debbie Ann had smashed up her 
car and been killed. He told her Debbie 
Ann had taken a bad fali, that she was 
alive, but painfully hurt. Mary asked him 
to let their family doctor, Sam*Scherman, 
know, and she said she would come at 
once by taxi. 

After he madę the cali, it was a half- 
hour before he was able to corner a huge 
young doctor named Pherson and get a 
report. Pherson had a round, bland face 
and a half-inch of orange brushcut. 

“I can give you the word on this Jami- 
son girl, and then you’ll have to answer 
some ąuestions.” 

“Of course.” 


» iii ye just read the wet plates. She’s 
\\/ semiconscious. She was hurting 
TT so bad, I deadened the areas of 
trauma. Sedation isn’t indicated so soon 
after shock. She’s got a cracked ver- 
tebra in her neck, a crushed left an- 
trum, the cheekbone mashed back in, and 
the skin split over it, a simple jaw frac- 
ture, one molar knocked clean out and 
three loosened. There’s no skuli fracture, 
but there’s indication of a dandy concus- 
sion. And a fracture of the middle finger 
of the right hand. She’11 need to be 
watched close. I’ve ordered a special. 
We’ve fastened the jaw in place tempo- 
rarily. We’ll have to see if she’s well 
enough to work on tomorrow. Who are 
you and what’s the relationship?” 

“Mikę Rodenska. I’m just a house 
guest.” 

“Her house guest?” 

“No. Her parents’. Her mother and her 
stepfather, that is. He’s Troy Jamison.” 

“Oh. The builder. That place on Riley 
Key. Surę enough. That answers the ques- 
tion about the room. We’ve got a private 
room open right now, which is unusual, 


and we’11 move her there from Emer- 
gency. Who’s their doctor?” 

“Dr. Scherman.” 

“Pil let Sam know. Where are her peo- 
ple?” 

“Her mother should be getting here 
pretty soon. Will she be able to see her?” 

“No reason why not, after we move 
her; but there won’t be any conversation 
going on. Now we come to the bonus 
ąuestion. How did it happen?” 

“She fell.” 

“Is that right?” 

“She tripped and fell and ... hit her 
face against the bumper guard on her 
car.” 

“She was standing by the car?” , 

“Yes.” 

“The car wasn’t moving?” 

“No.” 

“My friend, you can have a nice little 
chat with the law. Your story is feeble. 
Fil list this one as assault with a deadly 
weapon and let them worry about the lies 
you’re telling.” 

u kay,” Mikę said wearily. “I hope 

fl I you’11 keep this to yourself. 

Somebody hit her.” 

“With what? You’re doing better,” 
Pherson said. 

“With his fist.” 

Pherson started to tura away and theri 
tumed back, dubious, skeptical. “You 
really mean that?” 

“I swear it’s the truth.” 

“His fist! Who is this joker? King 
Kong? Floyd Patterson?” 

“Doctor Pherson, if a man is disturbed, 
if he’s on the edge of some sort of break- 
down, can he . . . be morę powerful than 
he ordinarily would be?” 

“How big is this guy?” 

“Six two. Twp hundred pounds. But 
not in good shape. Forty years old.” 

Pherson frowned. “When a normal man 
smacks a woman he almost always in- 
stinctively pulls his punch. If a man that 
big got crazy mad enough . . . and her 
bonę structure is fragile, smali. . . you’re 
not kidding me?” 

Rodenska, with a trained reporter’s 
skill, told Pherson exactly what he had 
seen. 

Pherson shook his head. “Okay. I be- 
lieve. But you better get hołd of the cops 
right now and have them pick that boy 
up. He came awful close to killing her 
with one punch.” 

“Fd rather not.” 

“So you still want to talk to the law.” 

“Doctor, this is a family thing. It was 
her stepfather. Her mother doesn’t know 
that yet. I told you, Fm just a house guest. 
Fd really like to leave it up to Mrs. Jami¬ 
son. Maybe she’11 want to sign a com- 
plaint. I wouldn’t know. But it’s her . . . 
little problem.” 

The big doctor whistled softly. “My, 


my, my!” he said. “Any other witnesses?” 

“No.” 

“Weil, she did fali off the front end of 
that car. That’s when she popped the fin- 
ger. HI put it down as a fali. I’m going 
off now, 'right away, soon as 1 arrange the 
room and phone Sam Scherman. Should I 
tell Sam the score?” 

“He’ll believe you ąnicker than you be- 
lieved me. And I guess he ought to know.” 

“Sam will have some ideas about who 
should work on that face. Is she a pretty 
girl? It’s hard to tell.” 

“Very pretty.” 

“They’11 watch her elose tonight. You 
couldn’t cali her critical, but concussions 
are tricky.” 

Mikę thanked him. Apparently the 
heavy traffic delayed Mary. Mikę was 
glad it did, because it gave Dr. Scherman 
a chance to get to the hospital and check 
on Debbie Ann before Mary arrived. Sam 
Scherman was in his fifties, an irascible 
little man who spoke his own brand of 
verbal shorthand, in a quick, light, bitter 
voice. They were talking when Mary ar- 
rived. Dr. Scherman took her to look in 
on the unconseious girl. She had seemed 
on the edge of hysteria when she arrived, 
but she was under control as Mikę drove 
her back out to the key, silent, thought- 
ful. 

“People keep saying it was a fali. 
Where could she fali and hurt herself so 
bad? Ho w? Why wasn’t Troy at the 
hospital?” 

“HI tell you all about it when we get 
home,” Mikę said. 

As he drove in, Durelda came hurrying 
out to meet the car, fuli of excited ques- 
tions. Was Debbie Ann hurt bad? Was 
Miz Mary home for good now? Where 
was Mister Troy at? 

Mary answered the questions as best 
she could as Durelda carried her suitcase 
in. They went into the bedroom. In a few 
minutes Mary came out onto the patio 
and said, flatly, “Troy’s things are gone. 
The essentials. Is he gone for good?” 

“I think so.” 

“Didn’t you even try to stop him? Why 
did he go?” 

H e told her to sit down. He niade 
some drinks. There, in the begin- 
ning of the night, he told her 
how he had happened to see Troy smash 
Debbie Artn’s face with his fist, and saw 
Mary’s eyes go wide and round with 
shock and astonishment. 

“I ... I can hardly believe it. Mikę. 
He's dangerously sick! Debbie Ann is so 
sweet. How could he do a thing like that? 
Why would he want to hurt her of all 
people?” 

“I don’t know,” he said uneasily. He 
knew he should tell her all of it. But he 
couldn't bring himself to inflict that finał 
wound. 


“Has he gone ... to that woman?” 
“Probably.” 

“I shouldn’t have been away from here, 

Mikę.” 

“You couldn’t have stopped this, 
Mary.” But that, too, was a lie. Indirect, 
but still a lie. 

The phone started ringing early on 
Monday morning. The concerned, the 
curious. There had been a paragraph in 
the Ravenna paper, so brief and non- 
committal that it merely whetted curi- 
osity. 

“Mrs. Debbie Ann Hunter of Riley 
Key, daughter of Mrs. Troy Jamison, was 
rushed to Ravenna Hospital yesterday 
afternoon after a serious fali. Her condi- 
tion is said to be fair.” 

M ary took three calls herself, tlien 
instructed Durelda to take any 
others that might come in and 
say that Mrs. Jamison was at the hospital. 

It was a little after nine when they 
arrived at the hospital. Her private room 
was on the third floor. Sam had already 
seen her, and he was setting up the opera- 
tion for the following morning. 

“Can Mr. Rodenska see her too?” 
Mary asked the floor nurse. 

“As far as I know,” the nurse said. 
“Go see her alone,” Mikę said. “She’d 
like that better.” 

“I want you with me. Please.” 

“Okay.” 

The door was ajar. Mary tapped. The 
special nurse let them in, introduced her¬ 
self, said the patient was feeling a little 
better, and left, after asking them to stay 
not morę than ten minutes. 

Debbie Ann’s bed was cranked up a 
few inches. The left side of her face was 
shocking. The split skin had been stitched 
and dressed. But what had been a con- 
cavity was now a high mound of dark red 
discoloration. The eye was pinched shut. 
The swelling distorted the nose and 
puffed the left corner of the mouth. Her 
jaw was taped in place. Her finger was 
splinted. She wore a clumsy-looking neck 
brace. One gray-blue eye stared at them, 
wearily, bitterly. 

“Oh, my poor baby!” Mary said. “My 
poor darling.” She pushed a chair elose 
to the bed, sat and took Debbie Ann’s left 
hand in both of hers. “Do you feel just 
horrible?” 

“I feel awful, Mommy.” The high- 
pitched voice was very frail and muffled. 
“I hurt in a hundred places.” 

Mikę stood behind Mary’s chair. That 
single eye was not dulled. It was aware, 
and wary. Mikę suddenly realized the 
girl had no way of knowing how much he 
had told Mary, and had good cause for 
alarm. 

“It was a horrid, brutal, unspeakable 
thing for him to do. I think he was strik- 
ing at me through you, darling.” 


“Have you seen him sińce, Mommy?” 

“No, I haven’t, dear. And when I do I’m 
going to tell him just what I think about 
... all this.” 

“I stopped because I wanted to talk to 
him and ... all of a sudden he had a . . . 
terrible expression on his face . . . and 
there was a big kind of white flash, and 
... I woke up here. I thought . . . he’d 
shot me in the face.” She slowly closed 
her eye. 

“Darling! Are you all right?” 

The eye opened just as slowly. ‘Tm all 
right.” 

“Why did he hit you? Have you any 
idea?” 

The single eye glanced quickly up at 
Mikę, then looked away. He knew the 
question in her mind had been answered. 
He felt his muscles tensing. 

“I . . . don’t want to tell you, Mommy. 
I’m ashamed.” 

“Ashamed of what? You must tell me.” 

The girPs voiee was halting, remote— 
her diction impeded hy the taped jaw. 
She had to speak through clenched teeth. 
“Shirley and I went to the Hutchasons’ 
party Saturday night. Then we went back 
to the house. We . . . had some drinks. 
Mikę and Troy were there. drinking. We 
sort of . . . went right on drinking. Troy 
was making my drinks. I guess they were 
. . . strong ones. I lost track. Then we 
were . . . walking on the beach . . . Troy 
and me. And he said . . . let’s go look at 
the Skimmer in . . . the moonlight. We 
. .. went below ... to see if there was any 
liquor aboard. When he grabbed me I 
thought it . . . was like a joke. And then 
... I knew it wasn’t. 1 guess I screamed. 
But Shirley and Mikę were playing rec- 
ords. I . . . could ‘hear the musie. ‘Begin 
the Beguine.’ He . . . tore my clothes. 
They’re in . . . the back of my closet on 
the floor. Before he . . . finally let me go 
he madę me promise I wouldn’t tell . . . 
he said he’d kil] me. By then . . . Mikę 
and Shirley were gone. Yesterday ... I 
went for a long ride to think things over 
. . . and I decided I . . . would tell. But 
first I wanted to find out . . . if he was 
sorry or anything. I saw him and he 
wouldn’t talk. So I got out of the car, 
right in front of him. I said ... we 
should both tell you what happened, 
Mommy. And he . . . hit me. That’s . . . 
why he hit me. I think he . . . thought he 
killed me.” She gave a long gasping sigh 
through clenched teeth. 

S tanding up so suddenly the chair 
banged back against Mike’s knees. 
Mary turned blindly, her face like 
dirty chalk, and plunged toward the 
doorway. Mikę looked at the wide gray- 
blue eye. In its expression he read smug- 
ness, mockery, satisfaction. 

“Bitch!” he said softly, and hurried 
out the door after Mary. 
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He caught up with her at the hallway 
desk near the elevators. She had picked 
up a phone. The floor nurse was object- 
ing. Mary was ignoring her, and reąuest- 
ing an outside linę. When she got it, she 
dialed zero, waited a moment and then 
said, “Connect me with the police, 
please.” 

Mikę leaned past her and pushed the 
cradle down, breaking the connection. 
She looked at him in complete fury. 
“Stop interfering!” 

“I want to talk to you first.” 

“Get away from me!” She pushed at 
him and dialed zero again. 

M ikę took a breath. As he took the 
phone out of her hand, he 
smacked her solidly on the cheek 
with his left hand, harder than he had in- 
tended. It staggered her slightly. The 
rigidity of outrage left her. In her eyes 
was the sudden comprehension of a per¬ 
son coming out of shock. 

“Why did you . . .” 

He hung up the phone, and grasped 
her arm firmly enough to cause a little 
movement of pain across her lips. He 
pulled her close to him and said, “Do I 
have any reason in the world to lie to 
you?” He madę his face and voice angry. 
“No, but . . .” 

“I want to talk to you before you go 
off like a rocket.” 

“But he should be . . .” 

“Make your cali fifteen minutes from 
now if you still want to. Where can we 
talk privately, Nurse?” 

“The treatment room is empty. The 
second doorway on the right.” 

He walked Mary down the corridor, 
pushed her in ahead of him, closed the 
door behind them. 

When she turned to face him he could 
see that she was beginning to be furious 
again. “I know you’re a good friend of 
Troy’s, Mikę, but you can’t cover up 
something like . . .” 

“Shut up! You’re here to listen, not 
argue. I’m not protecting Troy. I’m keep- 
ing you from making a damn fool of 
yourself—from setting up a public scan- 
dal. The girl isn’t worth it, Mary. She’s 
lying. And she’11 keep right on lying to 
you in that silly little voice, and if it ever 
came to the point of a trial, any punk 
little attorney Troy wanted to hire would 
tear her testimony to smali, dirty pieces.” 
“But . . 

“I know what actually happened. Shir- 
ley McGuire knows, and Troy knows and 
Debbie Ann knows. And you haven’t the 
faintest idea what happened or what she’s 
like. I was gutless last night. I should 
have told you what happened the night 
before. She didn’t puli this act until she 
madę damn surę I hadn’t told you.” 

“How can you sound so hateful about 
that poor baby . ..” 
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“Listen, will you? And keep remember- 
ing Pm not grinding an axe for anybody. 
Pm the innocent bystander people keep 
shooting at.” 

So he told her. He knew he couldn’t 
do it delicately, because then she would 
refuse to believe. It had to be a shock 
treatment. Harsh words. Factual. He put 
it all in. Her bath towel routine. Her 
anecdote about Rob Raines. Her public 
reputation. Her deviousness. After he had 
told her graphically about the visit to 
the Skimmer III, he repeated his conver- 
sation with Shirley, with Debbie Ann at 
breakfast, and finally with Troy. 

Defiance had gone out of her. She sat 
in a hospital chair and stared with low- 
ered head at the green tile floor. 

“Check it out,” he told her. “They talk 
about a wife or a husband being the last 
to know. It’s the parent who is the last 
to know. I’ve seen them in court. They’re 
terribly confused. They say to the judge, 
but Tommy was always a good boy. Or 
Janie was always so sweet and polite to 
everybody. Debbie Ann doesn’t care if she 
maneuvers you into starting a grubby 
mess, demanding your own husband be 
picked up for rape. All she can think 
about is getting even with Troy for bash- 
ing her. She’s not your sweet little baby. 
Mary. Pm sorry. She’s a woman, married 
and divorced, idle and, Pm afraid, vi- 
cious.” 

She raised her head to look up at him. 
The lines that bracketed her mouth 
looked deeper. 

“Aren’t they going to leave me any- 
thing? Anything at all?” There was 
hopelessness in her voice. He knew he 
had won, if that was the proper word. But 
this sort of victory sickened him. 

“She’s only twenty-three. There’s still 
time for her to grow up, Mary.” 

“Will you come with me to see her 
again?” 

“This has to be all yours. Pil wait in 
the car.” 

She was so much longer with the girl 
than he thought she would be that he 
began to feel uneasy. It got so hot in the 
station wagon that he walked over to the 
shade of a big fern palm. 

hen he saw her coming, it was a 
sight that lifted his heart. She 
held her head high, the sun strik- 
ing the glossiness of her dark hair, the 
strong planes of her brown face. She 
moved with a physical articulation which 
was, at a distance, a youthfulness which 
dropped her from forty-two to twenty-five. 
And there was no sense of letdown when 
she came closer. When in a woman fuli 
maturity is combined with character and 
with pride, it creates a special beauty 
unattainable by the very young. There 
was a look around her mouth of a person 
who has tasted something slightly spoiled. 


It’s pride, he thought. That rare and 
wonderful thing. A proud man will keep 
getting up. Break both his legs and he’ll 
still give it a try. A proud woman won’t 
whine. She won’t give you the stifled sob 
and sheepdog eyes routine. She’11 sąuare 
her pretty shoulders and put a little 
swing in her walk, and spit right sąuare 
in your eye. 

He fell into step beside her. “Pm sorry 
I took so long,” she said. “I ran into Sam 
in the elevator. The orthopedic surgeon 
will operate tomorrow. He’s had a look at 
the x-rays and he thinks he can recon- 
struct that cheekbone so her face won’t 
be lopsided. The concussion was minor. 
Results of the lab tests are good.” 

They got into the car and headed to- 
ward the key. He sensed she’d report on 
Debbie Ann when she was ready. And she 
wasn’t ready until two-thirty that after- 
noon. He was floating a hundred feet 
from shore when he saw her standing on 
the beach in skirt and blouse, shading her 
eyes. He thrashed in, trying valiantly to 
look less like a stern-wheeler in reverse, 
and came up the beach toward her, try¬ 
ing to hołd his stornach firmly against his 
back bonę. 

“I’ve madę all the fool phone calls. 
Mikę. Pm going back to the hospital 
now.” 

“I can get ready fast.” 

“No. Pil go in alone.” She smiled in a 
crooked way. “And finish the job.” 

«-■—finish it?” he said, and thumped 

1-^ water out of his ear with the heel 

3 . of his hand. 

“I still had little tiny doubts, Mikę. I 
had to be surę. So I used one of . . . her 
weapons. The lie. I let her think Pd re- 
ported Troy to the police. She was de- 
lighted. I sat and led her on. I madę her 
embroider her nasty story. She contra- 
dicted herself. I looked concerned until 
my face felt stiff. Then I fell on her. I 
told her I hadn’t called, wouldn’t cali. I 
called her a liar. I told her if she wasn’t 
hurt, Pd thrash her. She got defiant. She 
said she would tell the police. I told her 
to go ahead. She could go ahead and I 
would see that Troy had a trial, and I 
would make certain that you and I and 
Shirley and Troy testified against her. I 
told her that Troy would then have a 
basis for civil action against her and he 
could very well take away most of that 
money she’s so fond of. Then I got very 
motherly when she started to ery. My 
heart went out to her—almost. I told her 
to stop trying to get even with Troy in 
any way. I told her she had been very bad 
—that she had done a monstrous thing, 
and she should concentrate on getting 
well. I kissed her on the forehead and 
left. I found the special nurse and told 
her Debbie Ann might be ąuite upset for 
a while. I was so firm with her, Mikę. So 



cool with my baby. And so close to break- 
ing down in front of her. But I couldn’t 
let that happen. I know I shocked her 
terribly. She stared at me with that one 
pathetic eye as if she’d never seen me 
before.” 

“Maybe she never has.” 

“If she’s well enough when I go in, 
she’s going to get some woman talk. 
Woman to woman, not mother to daugh- 
ter.” 

“You’re quite a gal, Mary.” 

“Can I wish a nasty job on you?” 

“Surę.” 

“See if you can find Troy. Tell him I’m 
starting divorce action immediately. Tell 
him about Debbie Ann and what I would 
have done if you hadn’t had the good 
sense to stop me. It might scare him a 
little. Tell him that Durelda is packing 
the rest of his things and if he’ll give me 
an address, Fil have them trucked to a 
storage warehouse and mail him the re- 
ceipt. Tell him not to come near me on 
any pretext. Tell him I want the stock in 
Horseshoe Pass Estates signed over to 
me at once.” She glanced at her watch. 
“Use Debbie Ann’s car.” 

He watched her walk briskly up the 
path and across the road, light skirt 
swinging, red shoes marching in female 
cadence. Pride, he said to himself, won- 
deringly. A woman’s armor. 

He drove to Shelder’s Cottages, parked 
in front of number five. The car was gone. 
When he found the door unlocked, he 
wondered if the three of them had taken 
off, but the musty litter inside was un- 
changed. He went into the motionless 
baking heat of the bedroom. Troy’s suit- 
case stood in a corner. One of Troy’s 
shirts was flung across a bed. 

T his, he thought. is his torment, his 
ceremony of purification. He can be 
content, because this is punishment 
for all his imaginary crimes. 

He pawed casually through a litter of 
papers on the top of the rickety bureau 
and found that Troy had anticipated one 
of Mary’s wishes. He found a copy of a 
legał document, indicating that the origi- 
nal had been signed and notarized today, 
transferring his interest in seven hundred 
shares of Horseshoe Pass stock to Mary 
Keil Dow Jamison. So he left Troy a notę 
relaying Mary’s other stipulations and ar- 
rangements. He hesitated, wondering if 
he should add some word like “luck” or 
“best wishes.” But Troy wouldn’t want 
the implied obligation of warmth. He was 
glad to leave. 

They operated on Debbie Ann on Tues- 
day morning. She was moved back into 
her private room in the afternoon. After 
Mary visited her, she reported to Mikę 
that the girl seemed very listless and 
groggy, but otherwise all right. 

They had dinner that night at the Key 


Club. Mary skillfully parried the ques- 
tions of the overly curious who stopped 
at their table. She said there would be 
talk about the two of them being together 
—stupid, inventive talk—but she did not 
care. They drank to that and drove home 
through a gusty night. 

On Wednesday morning Mikę drove 
Mary to the hospital and waited there for 
her, and then they drove into town and 
conferred with a lawyer. 

Mary fixed dinner for them Wednesday 
night. They played cribbage after dinner. 
She was a resolute competitor, with all 
the proper desire to win. 

The phone rang during the middle of 
the third gamę. “Don’t stack the cards,” 
she said as she got up. 

7"es?” he heard her say. “Yes, this 
is she. What! What is that? Oh! 

A Oh, my God!” 

He had gotten up quickly at the sound 
of her voice. He went tó her. Her face 
was so bloodless her deep tan had turned 
a dirty yellow. She swayed. He pushed 
her into a chair. “Debbie Ann?” he 

“No. Troy!” 

He picked up the dangling receiver. 

The back roads of Florida are narrow 
and straight. The big produce trucks roar 
through the night. Back there in the 
black night are the lonely gas stations, 
the infrequent shabby motel, the night- 
time beer joints with their quorum of 
dusty local cars and pickups. The rare 
towns are smali islands, darkened houses 
and a brave spattering of neon. The cross- 
state traveler makes good time at night 
on the back roads, but there is a sameness 
to all of it, like Crossing a dark sea. The 
headlights are hypnotic. A raccoon makes 
a very smali thump against a front tire, 
and an opossum even less. So the cars 
whine down the roads, falling through 
the night, the lights picking up the wink 
of animal eyes and dead beer cans. 

And sometimes in the lonely cottages 
set back in the piney woods, the sleeping 
people will be awakened by a sound like 
that of an enormous door being slammed. 
The first time it is heard it cannot be 
readily identified. But those who hear it 
the second time know at once what it 
means. 

This one was only eight miles from the 
Tamiami Trail, on a big curve on State 
Road 565 that runs east-west and comes 
out about four miles below the Rayenna 
city limits. So there were people to hear 
it. A few. Not many. Sometimes the sound 
goes unheard, except by those for whom 
it is the finał experience. 

At twelve minutes after eight on that 
Wednesday evening in spring, a five-year- 
old Mercury and a nine-year-old DeSoto 
slammed that enormous door on a long 
and very mild curve on State Road 565 
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about twelve miles southeast by east of 
the city of Ravenna, Florida. 

And in that instant of finality, in the 
construction of that sound audible in the 
still night over two miles away, seven 
brains, hearts, livers, spleens, burst like 
rotten fruit which had clung too long to 
the branch of a high tree. 

The experts of the State Highway 
Patrol did their best to reconstruct it. 
There were no skid marks to measure, so 
speed could be but roughly estimated. 
The green Mercury had been heading 
west at an estimated ninety plus. For the 
driver, the long curve was to his right, 
so he should have remained in the lane 
on the inside of the curve. But the high 
speed even on such a gentle curve had 
induced a factor of centrifugal force 
which had carried him out so that he was 
straddling the double yellow linę at the 
point of impact. On the other hand the 
DeSoto had probably been traveling at 
such a high ratę of speed that the driver 
could not keep it in the lane on the out- 
side of the curve without losing control. 

S o he had drifted in, cutting the 
curve, and had been straddling the 
center linę at the point of impact. 

A man was hurled through the wind- 
shield of the DeSoto. a woman through 
the windshield of the Mercury. In deli- 
cate irony, after each vehicle had come to 
rest, the ripped and broken bodies of 
those ejected two ęach lay closer to the 
car in which they had not been riding. 
This momentarily confused the investiga- 
tion until one trooper noted in the flood- 
light glare that a body can make skid 
marks, in blood. 

Moments after impact the DeSoto 
capght fire, and it burned briskly for over 
ten minutes before foam smothered the 
dames. By then there were four State 
patrol cars, two county cars, three ambu- 
lances, two wreckers, and a fire engine 
at the scene, as well as approximately 
fifty spectators who had parked their 
cars along the shoulders. The red dome 
lights winked. The bright fioods cast 
heayy, shifting shadows. Men took fiash 
photos. Other men stretched tape mea- 
sures along the pavement and madę 
computations. Another man was on the 
radio, relaying the Oklahoma and New 
York piąte numbers to the message cen¬ 
ter to speed identification of the bodies. 
Newspaper reporters and photographers 
had arrived. The coroner arrived. stared, 
shrugged, and went home. A trooper 
gingerly worked a wallet out of a hip 
pocket in the Mercury. The hip pocket 
was not where one would expect to find 
it. In fact the hip was not where it should 
have been. 

He held the identification cards to the 
light, then called his superior over. “Lo- 
cal guy. Address on Riley Key.” 
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“Troy Jamison. Troy Jamison. I heard 
that name before. A builder. Or maybe 
he peddles real estate.” 

“Linę up forty guys around here and 
twenty of them peddle real estate.” 

“Don’t get wise with me, Russ. Tell 
Harry to cali this name and address and 
phone in and tell them to start checking. 
They all loaded? Okay, you wrecker 
guys! Hook up and roli ’em.” 

Ten minutes later the long curve was 
once again empty and dark and silent. 
The infreąuent car went by, taking the 
long curve, unaware of the insignificant 
stains of blood, the discarded film wrap- 
pers. 

The process of identification continued. 
It was a fuli twenty-four hours before the 
four occupants of the DeSoto were identi- 
fied. Had one of them not been thrown 
elear it could have taken longer. They 
were all małe, all in their middle twen- 
ties, all Puerto Rican, all migratory work- 
ers. The Mercury was not as difficult. 
After a Mr. Rodenska at the Jamison 
home came on the phone and was given 
a description of the car he suggested the 
other two occupants might be a man and 
woman living at the Shelder Cottages on 
Ravenna Key. He gave the woman’s name 
as Miss Jerranna Rowley, and he knew 
the man only as Birdy. His physical de- 
scriptions and estimates of ages matched 
the bodies well enough to warrant send- 
ing a team out to No. 5. The number of 
the Oklahoma plates matched the note¬ 
book records maintained by Mrs. Shelder. 
When the men brought back all personal 
possessions from the cottage for official 
storage, they reported that they had been 
unable to find any papers indicating 
blood relatives who could be contacted. 
As it happened, Mr. Rodenska was then 
at the morgue, having brought Mrs. 
Jamison in to make the necessary official 
identification of her husband. 

Fortunately for Mrs. Jamison, of the 
seven yictims only Mr. Jamison had es- 
caped extensive facial abrasions and 
lacerations. His face was distorted, how- 
ever, as though it were being yiewed 
through a flawed pane of glass. A sheet 
covered the worse damage. From the po- 
sition of the body in the wreck it seemed 
possible that Jamison had been asleep in 
the rear seat at the moment of impact. 

R odenska brought the woman in. She 
looked at the dead face. The lieu- 
. tenant decided her face looked just 
as dead as his. 

“Is there any special way I say this?” 
she asked calmly. “Any sort of legał 
formula?” 

“No. Is that your husband?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jamison. That’s all 
we need. You can have your funeral di- 
rector pick up the remains at any time.” 


She turned away and Rodenska took 
her out. He took her to the car, She got 
in. “Are you all right?” 

“Yes.” 

“They want me to go back in there,” 
he said. 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know. I won’t let them keep me 
long.” 

He went back in. The lieutenant said, 
“I can only ask you to do this and you can 
say no. But can you try to give me a 
tentative on the other two? 1*11 tell you 
they don’t look very pretty.” 

<it’11 give it a try.” 

I “Thanks. They’re back in here.” 

-I- The bodies lay stripped on the 
slabs, side by side. He looked at a faded 
rosę on a slack and ruptured biceps. And 
at the woman’s pale brown hair, long 
neck, meatiness of thigh. 

“I’m positiye,” he said. “Birdy and the 
Rowley woman.” 

“Thanks,” the lieutenant said. As he 
walked back out with Mikę, he sighed 
and said, “We’ll check the plates with the 
Oklahoma people, and we’ll check the 
prints through the F.B.I. files, but on 
that pair I got a hunch it'll end up no 
known relatiyes. There’s money enough 
on them to bury them and some left over, 
and so that’ll be stuck in escrow and 
their junk warehoused, and seven thou- 
sand years from now it’ll be turned over 
to the State.” 

They had reached the outside door. 
Mikę could see Mary sitting in the station 
wagon under the Street light. 

“They were all afternoon in a crummy 
' joint ten miles east of where it happened, 
getting boiled. How come a guy like 
Jamison was running around with a pair 
like that?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I knew you didn’t know. Pil bet his 
wife couldn’t figurę it. I bet even he 
didn’t know. You run into that every once 
in a while. A prominent man, he had to 
go off and get his kicks running around 
with trash. Funny thing when a man has 
everything.” 

“Correction. He had almost every- 
thing. And with some people that’s ex- 
actly the same as having nothing.” 

“What?” 

“I better get her home, Lieutenant,” 
Mikę said. 

“Surę. Thanks for helping out.” 

He drove her back to the Key. She 
stood under the kitchen lights. “I think 
my personal timing is going to be just 
about right. Mikę.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Pm going to ery my eyes out. It’s just 
so far away from me, hanging over me 
like a . . . glacier. It’s getting closer and 
there’s going to be just enough time to 
get to bed before it falls on me. Pm going 


to let it rip. I’m going to bellow like a 
herd of sheep. That doesn’t sound right. 
A flock of sheep. And I guess they bleat, 
don’t they? But that’s a word with no 
dignity.” She took a step closer and 
kissed him lightly and ąuickly on the 
mouth and stepped baek. “I’ve got to 
stop thanking you and thanking you. It’s 
getting to be a duli routine. Good night. 
Mikę.” 

In the morning, when phone calls and 
callers threatened to drive them out of 
their minds, Mikę. with sudden inspira- 
tion, got hołd of Shirley McGuire, who 
said she would be happy to run interfer- 
ence. The morning paper had a grim 
page-one pic of the accident scene, a 
medium long shot that showed both ve- 
hicles, the working cops and the two bod- 
ies still on the road. Mikę read the cov- 
erage with critical appraisal and decided 
it was both pedestrian and unnecessarily 
inflated. For the first time in a long. long 
time he had the quick, strong wish that 
he had managed the coverage. 

M ary seemed quiet without seem- 
ing partieularly depressed. Mikę 
guessed her manner was the 
product of emotional exhaustion, of tears 
in the night. Yet when he offered to take 
care of all the routine and red tape of 
getting someone out of sight below ground 
level. she said that she could handle it 
herself, and do practically all of it by 
phone. She had done it before. She knew 
what you had to do. She knew the local 
customs and traditions. and the legał 
ceremonies about wills, insurance, lock 
boxes, joint accounts and so on. She told 
him he could do one thing for her, and it 
wouldn’t be pleasant. but she just didn’t 
see how she could make herself do it. Go 
tell Debbie Ann. provided some fool 
nurse hadn’t already given her the morn¬ 
ing newspaper. 

Mikę located Sam making his hospital 
rounds. He said Debbie Ann was well 
enough to be told, that in fact he had de- 
bated telling her himself and he had 


decided it would be easier for her coming 
from her mother. No, Debbie Ann did not 
know. The special nurse had used her 
head and commandeered the paper before 
Debbie Ann had seen it. 

So Rodenska squared his shoulders, 
and marched to Debbie Ann’s bedside. 
Her color was better. The left side of her 
face was heavily bandaged. Her hair was 
combed. She had been cranked up into a 
half-sitting position. The nurse went out 
and closed the door behind her, leaving 
them alone. 

“What are you doing here?” The 
locked jaw put a hiss in her speech, an 
odd tonal quality. “Where’s Mommy ? 
Why isn’t she here?” 

“She sent me to visit the sick,” Mikę 
answered. 

“This neck brace is driving me out of 
my mind! They fixed it so I can’t breathe 
through the left side of my nose. And they 
took out a perfectly good tooth, a perfect 
tooth right in front, damn them. so I can 
suck the foul goop they give me through 
a straw. And the last thing I want to look 
at this morning out of this one eye is you. 
Go away!” 

“Anybody could tell you’re vastly im- 
proved.” 

“How did you all of a sudden make 
her start hating me? You’re pretty damn 
smart, Rodenska. You sold her the whole 
story. Thanks so much. You destroyed 
her love for me. I hate you!” 

«<-|^-rot her love, kid. Just her liking 
^1 for you, and respect for you, and 
-L i pride in you. That’s all. Love 
goes on. You don’t turn that off.” 

“How comforting can you get?” she 
snarled. 

“I didn’t tell her anything until I had 
to. Then I had to do it the hard way, to 
keep her from having Troy arrested and 
charged with rape.” 

“Is that so bad?” 

“It wouldn’t have stood up in court. 
There wouldn’t have been a conviction,” 
Mikę said. 


“I don’t care about that. I wanted them 
to pick him up and take him to a little 
room and beat him. That’s what they do 
to rapists.” 

“Only on television.” 

“Anyway, somehow he’s going to pay. 
Even if I have to hire people to do it. I 
want his face smashed the way he 
smashed minę. And crack his neck and 
break a finger, just like what happened 
to me. He didn’t have to hit me!” 

“What did you say to him?” 

«-«-Te wouldn’t talk to me. He just 

I—I kept walking. 1 got mad. I 

JL X stopped and got out. He told me 
to get out of his way. I asked him where 
he was going and he said as far from me 
as he could get. So I just said he didn’t 
have to worry about it ever happening 
again. I said it had been pretty duli. Then 
he hit me. When you see him, you tell 
him 1*11 get even sooner or later. That’s 
all you’re good for—telling people every- 
thing you know. It makes you feel impor- 
tant. You stick your nose in other peo- 
ple’s lives because it makes you feel like 
a big shot. Get out of here!” 

“I can’t tell him, precious. I can’t tell 
him a thing.” 

“Why? Did he really go away? I 
thought it was just an act.” 

“He did just what he said he was going 
to do. He got just as far away from you 
as he could get. And you’11 never get 
even.” 

“You think.” 

“I know. I can’t give you this between 
the eyes, because there is only one eye. 
But I’m able to get a little bit of enjoy- 
ment out of this. He’s stone cold dead, 
baby. It happened last night. Automobile 
accident. Head on. He’s one of seven 
deceased. He didn’t precisely kill him¬ 
self, and you didn’t precisely murder him. 
Let’s just say that if you had any decency 
he’d be alive. And you wouldn’t be in 

The eye snapped shut. He saw her sud¬ 
den pallor, the clenching of her good fist. 
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the spasm of her throat—and he went 
running for the nurse. She came on the 
double, snatched up the wire cutters and 
hovered over Debbie Ann. 

“Are you going to be sick, dear?” she 
asked. 

“I . . . don’t know.” 

“If you get absolutely surę you’re go¬ 
ing to be, nod your head yes and then 
spread your lips back out of the way.” 

They waited in tension and silence for 
thirty seconds. Just as Mikę realized her 
color was coming back, Debbie Ann said, 
‘Tm not going to be sick.” 


« y^ood for you, dear. I think you 
I better go, sir.” 

VT “Stay here, Mikę!” 

“She’s upset, sir.” 

‘Tli be morę upset if I don’t hear morę 
about this. Now get out of here, please, 
Parkins, and let us talk.” 

The nurse hesitated. “Pil be right out- 
side the door. Please don’t be too long, 


When the door shut Debbie Ann said, 
“Mommy wasn’t involved in it, of 
course?” 

“No.” 

“Was he with that Rowley woman?” 
she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“And she was killed too?” 

“Nobody could have gotten out of that 
one.” 

“How is Mommy taking it?” 

“She knows the situation was bad. And 
she can’t help knowing you madę a bad 
situation a lot worse. You played games 
with her man when he was sick, mixed 
up and vulnerable. You gave him a guflt 
he couldn’t live with. I don’t see how she 
can help being aware of that. And I don’t 
see how she can ever think of you again 
as her sweet little lovable baby. You 
asked me. I told you. But you didn’t have 
to ask. You know all that.” 

“I should have been with him last 
night, Mikę. That would have madę it a 
heli of a lot neater. I wish Fd been with 
him.” 

“Don’t tell me! Am I hearing right? 
Debbie Ann expressing remorse? Re- 
gret? Guilt, even?” 

“Don’t pound on me, please,” Debbie 
Ann begged. 

“Or maybe it’s just an act. You want 
to soften me up for some reason. Re- 
member,. you’re the golden girl. You can 
do anything in the wide world you want 
to do and it’s right because it’s you that 
does it. Everybody in the world is a slob 
except the infinitely desirable Debbie 
Ann.” 

“What are you trying to do to me? My 
God, don’t I hate myself enough without 
you . . .” 

“Not enough. Not yet. But you’re mov- 
ing in the right direction. Remember I 
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told you about looking in the mirror. You 
haven’t started to look yet. But maybe 
it’s possible.” 

“Who were . . . the other people 
killed?” 

“Stop changing the subject. Ask the 
nurse for the morning paper after I 
leave, which is going to be just about 
now. You’ve got a lot of time alone. Play 
this gamę. Be somebody else, looking at 
Debbie Ann, getting to know her. What 
would this somebody think?” 

“I don’t want to know.” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“I don’t!” 

“Do me this,” he ordered. “Give it a 
try. You’ve got all day.” He held his left 
hand out. The single eye had a baleful 
stare. 

Finally she reached across her body 
with her uninjured left hand and took 
his. “Okay. But I have a feeling I’m not 
going to enjoy it.” 

“Who said it would be a pleasure?” he 
said, and walked out. 

He went back to the house. When he 
had a chance to speak to Mary alone, he 
said, “She could grow up, that girl. A 
little delayed, but not impossible.” 

“How did she take it?” 

“It jolted her.” 

“Maybe I kept her asleep so long, 
treating her like a little child.” 

“Weil, don’t treat her that way any 
morę.” 

“How could I?” 

At the moment there wasn’t anything 
for him to do. So he basked on the beach. 
Swam a little—furiously. Found a shark’s 
tooth, black as obsidian. Thought about 
Buttons. It shook him, but did not knock 
him off his feet. 

Mikę Rodenska. A chunky brown man 
on a lot of beach, balding, heavy-featured, 
and alone. He relit his half-cigar. 

A pale gray crab came out of his sand- 
hole home and sąuatted, completely mo- 
tionless, staring at him. 

“What do you need?” Mikę said to 
him. “You got a hole there, and a hard 
shell. You want responsibilities? Heli, 
you’re overprivileged already.” 

H e flapped his hand. The crab 
popped back into his hole. Mikę 
lay back and went to sleep. 

Part of a letter from Thomas Arthur 
Rodenska to his father ten months later: 
“Micky and I have been looking at those 
pictures you sent a thousand times, I 
bet. And we can’t hardly wait to fly down 
Easter. Last summer was surę a keen 
deal, being in Florida, but like you said 
in your letter to Micky it’s one thing rent- 
ing a place and another thing having your 
own. Are you surę the house will be done 
by the time we come down? Will it be 
ready to live in even? We have been hav- 
ing a big fat argument about what the 


surprise is. Finally I figurę the way 
Micky does. In one picture you can see 
just left of the house a sort of thing that 
could maybe be the end of a dock. Could 
the surprise be a boat? Could it be a 
sailboat? I know you won’t tell because 
you never do, but Fm asking anyway.” 

Portion of a conversation between Mikę 
Rodenska and his bride one year later on 
a private hotel beach on the Costa Brava: 
A strip of canvas shelters them from a 
chilly wind. The Mediterranean sun bakes 
them into a hazy, lazy daze: 
bridk : Florida beaches are nicer. 
mikę: Shuddup! This one is cheaper. I 
love you. 

bride: Wow! You got lucky and madę so 
much money all of a sudden the 
Feds can’t take out your file card 
without drooling, and you go look¬ 
ing for a cheap beach. 

MiKE:It’s romantic here. You know. 
Spain. Castinets. You should be a 
blonde and get whistled at, you’d 
love it here. 

bride: Ah, honeymoon! Nothing but 
sweet talk. 

mikę: The first one I had, I was highly 
nervous. Now Fm an elderly so- 
phisticate. I take it in stride. Non- 
chalant. 

bride: I’ve net er had a better time. 


Ml 


|~ike: Thank you, my dear. Thank 
you very much. 

. bride: The way we talk. All the 
laughs. There’s nothing wrong 
with anything. 

mikę: There is just one little thing irks 
me. I did not know we would run 
into so many punk kids on their 
silly fumbling little juvenile honey- 
moons. They don’t know the score. 
They think they’re really living. 
When they notice me at all, as sort 
of part of the background, they 
figurę me for a dreary old buzzard 
trying to get cultured up. And if 
they knew I was on my honeymoon, 
they’d laugh themselves into con- 
vulsions. 

bride: And how about my haggy old face, 
lover? 

mikę : I go along with you’re beyond the 
look of pubescence, doli, but just 
barely. 

bride: Just think, Mikę, you could have 
been here with a much younger 
gal. I worked hard enough on that 
project. 

mikę: When you were trying to marry 
me off to Shirley McGuire? 

bride : I thought she’d be good for you. 
Fm nearly forty-five years old, 
remember. 

mikę: A kid like that? What would we 
talk about? You’re good for me, in 
all the ways that are good for me. 

The End 
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